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NAB IN AG AH *—Pargrvna Laiiarpur —Tahnif Sttapur —District SiTA* 
PUR —Nabmagar was founded about two coo times ago by Nabi Khan, 
son to Nawab San jar Khan of Malihabad Some fifty or sixty years after¬ 
wards the Gaur Cbhattns took it, and evet since it has been held by them, 
and is the headquarters of th< taluqdar of Katosar It is 20 miles from 
Sitapur to the north-east and 3 milts noith-wost fiom L&harpur, on the 
cross-country road which joins that town to Hargmi It hits no other- 
communications, but one mile to the west is thou vet Kewuni, which is 
navigable during the greater part of the year li is a pool place, with 
only one masonry house m it, tin tahiqdai’s residence; the mud houses 
being 323, and the population 2,040 

The onlv public building n> tlie sihool. And the only sacred place m 
it is a tank on the brink of whub stands a mean Hindu temple. 

There are no shopkeepers m tin town with the exception of the Bamtin, 
who supplies the taluqdiir's establishment 

The inhabitants get thou necessanes from Kesnganj, which waft 
founded by Kesri Singh, graudfathei Vo the present taluqdar, and which 
lies between this town and Lkhaipur 


The annual value of the yearly sales being close upon Rs. 1,00,000. 


NAGRXM —Pargana Mohaklalgaxj — Tahsil Mohanlaloa nj —District 
LUCKNOW —Situated at the extreme eastern boundary of the pargana, 
about midway between the two loads from Lucknow to Sultanpur and 
Rae Bareli. The date of its foundation is unknown, but it is said 
been called after Rfya Nal, a Bhar chieftain, who had a large lort here, 
the site of which, a high mound in tire centre of the village, still 
For some considerable time the village appeared in the QovemagMV y 
records as Nalgram, so the tradition assigning the foundation to Rnja WAl 
is a well attested histoncal fact It seems to have fallen in the track of 


Sayyad Sal&r’s invasion; for on the mound of the fort are the graves of 
Mvwftwwar and Anwar Shahids, and outside is the tomb of Pir.ia H&ji 
Bmsij and a “ G&ni Shahfdau,” or " martyr gathering ” There is no proof 


\ to nave been left to the Bhan> and was subsequently occupied by 


* lly Mr M L ftew, C *3, AsusUnt ComiutMioaer. 
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the Kumln.iwjm Amcthias, a hianth of the family established at Ametln 
Dingur. They were led by dal pal Singh. and weie probably dm on out 
by the same Mu-,Oman invasion that established tlie Ansiin Slickhs in 
Anx'tdii at about the end of the lath century But the Rajputs did not 
forget th' ii limine nor the solemn duties of prosecuting the blood feud 
whii h tlr \ laid mheiited Twice afterwards - once m the reign of Farrukh 
Siai win n they weie led by Slier and Bagliar Smgh, and fought a battle 
at the Guiha tank, called aftyi this the Rnn-i-Onrha,tho (lurha of the light, 
and again m the time ol Alatngir TI, umbi Ghhatar T)hai and Go bar 
Singh— did they attack the village, and the second time with some success, 
for they secured four villages which they still hold, and established an 
impost called Satrah of Its 4 on the shopkeeper, and Rs 2f, a road cess, on 
the inhabitants of Nagnim, which was maintained throughout theNawabi. 
In the reign of Akbar, Magram was made the centre of a pargana, and 
was not broken up till the time «>l Xsif-ud daula in 178!) A T) With 
this admim^tiation came the usual aecompan .nciit of pargana officials-- 
chaudhris, rpisus, inultis, mutawallis The loiter thiee offices weie con¬ 
ferred on members of tin* chief K.ivynd family that, had assisted in th«* 
invasion, and who now hold two out of the thus to rot s of the village 7n 
addition to the tombs already mention'd, there is th.it of Miran Shah, a 
Sayyad, the founder of the Say\ad family, and some lesser ones elected to 
the faqirs of the village who have died heie The town, is of very consi¬ 
derable size, the population numhenng ne.uly a,000 souls, of which a veiy 
fair population are Musalmans All th«* tiades me fairly repiesentcd, but 
there are in special some 1 f families of a Kavath class called profession¬ 
ally Koh-hal, who prncfice ihe piofession of oculist, and are held in great 
repute The annual bay.ni sales amount to, ,‘r»,">00, and the chief article 
of .sale is rice, which is hugely grown in the neighbourhood. In the old 
<Uh, Ihe site of the foil,, stands the Goveinmcnt school winch overlooks the 
village The people seems to evince some appreciation of education, for, 
in addition to the boys’ school there is a gals’ school The town presents 
a somewhat ruinous appearance, for the old masonry houses of the Musal- 
mans are not lebuilt, and piobnblv the Musalmans are poorer than they 
wore The country round is fairly wooded, and finely cultivated towards 
the south But to the math the land is very low and marshy, though well 
adapted for rice cultivation 


NXlN —Pnrrjana Su.ox— Tolrsil, S u.on— District Ra.e Babeli—-T his 
village was founded bv Naim, an Alimn, about .>00 years ago. It is two 
miles north of the road from Salon to Rue Bareli, fourteen miles from Rao 
Bareli. This place is now the lieacupiai tors of a branch of the Kanhpuria 
elan, the most turbulent. Chhattris m Oudh. In 1802, there was a fight 
between the chakladar Shukr-ulla and Tshuri Bahhsh. In 1815, another 
fight occurred with Ibsiin Ali, cliakladar. In 1833. Mirza Kazim, chakla¬ 
dar, again attacked the fort. In 1820, Nazim Darshnn Singh besieged 
the fort, attacking it when some marriage festivities W'ere m progress. 
Many of the guests weie killed and wounded, and the Kanhpuria* had 
to leave the estate for tins year. Rana Beni Miidho was wounded in 
this melee. In 1830, again Raja Ivundan Lai, chakladar. had another fight 
with the taluqdars of Nain. Again in 1843, five thousand men fought 
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lound Mum in lb53, Khan All Khan, clmklndar, and the Nliin gentle- 
imn fought again In 1 S.>7, at tin* commencement of tin* mutiny, the 
N&iu taluqdars jiuued the* rebel soldiery, and plundered the station of 
Fm simdepm — ® 

Population ... ... ... all Hindus 

Ditto ... ... ... H» Musalinaua 

827 

Tin fort was formerly a strong place : it is in the middle of ravines, covered 
with brushwood, .which extend to I he bank of the Sai, here a nanow 
deep channel, with loftv hanks, picturesquely clothed with jungle. This 
is celebrated for being the haunt of many wild rattle; these animals 
dilfei little fiom oidmaiy rattle, yet it, us almost impossible to keep them 
alive if caught aud put in confinement. 

SAKPVll—Pttryava SuwiARPiTt— Tnhsil T&snA—Dwtrict Fyzabad — 
Thi'- town is on the Tons, 52 miles from Fyzabad. It was founded by 
otic Muhammad Naqi three hundred years ago. The population consists 
of 1,24*8 Hindus and 1.561) Musalmans—all Sunnts. Then* is one mosque. 
This, as far as population is concerned, is the chief place in the pargana, 
as it contains 2,<>72 persons, but in appearance it rather resembles three 
or four rural villages joined together than a town. It is on the same 
bank of the rivei Tons as Jalalpm, and not more than two miles from 
tli.it. place. It is said to have been founded by an early member of the 
Bnr.igaon family, Sayyad .Naqi by name, aud to be older than JaiaJpur,but 
very little seems to be known of its past history. 

NANDOR A -—Pargana BrnA'it— Taknil Ktinda —District PAKTAnnATur — 
This village was founded by one Raja Nand, on the toad from Bihiii to 
Allahabad. It is throe miles north of the flanges, 111 from Bela, two 

liom Bdiar. The population is composed of— 

• 

1,528 Hindus 
1,240 Muslims. 


2,702 


There are eight mosques, and the tomb of one Sami-nl-Haq Then is a 
bazar called Liilganj. at which property to the amount of its. .‘1,00,000 ns 
annually sold. 

N ANPXRA Pargana*—To h nil Mantra— Dint net, Bahkahh. —Nfuipara 
paigana is a creation of the English Government, the whole of it unde? 
the Ute rule (with the exception of 03 villages formerly included in Firo- 
zabad) having formed a portion of jiargaria Bahraich. It, is well mgh con¬ 
terminous with the taluqa of the same name; 259 villages out of 314 
belonging to that estate. It w bounded on the north by the NaipaJ tom- 
iorv, ou the easl by pargana Gharda, <>» the south by Bahraich, and on the 
west by Dhamianpui and the Gogra. Its extreme length is 3b miles; its 
extreme breadth 24 miles , its area being 523 square miles. 

* lty Mr. H. S. Boys, C.8, Assistant Commissioner. 
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The eastern portion lies high, au<] forms a part of that table-land which 
acts as the watershed of the two river systems of the Rapti and tlyj Gogra. 
The western half of the pargaua is a portion of the basin of the latter 
river and its afflueut the Sarju, which joins main river just below 
Khairigh&t, and has been channelled in all directions by these streams in 
their wanderings over the country. This section is peculiarly fertile, 
having a rich yet light alluvial soil which requires no irrigation, and but 
little labour to induce *it to yiold very fine crops. The pargaua is not so 
well wooded as its neighbours to the south ; only 171 per cent, being grove 
land. The proximity of the jungle tracts, however, in some degree com¬ 
pensates it tor this drawback. There is an immense area of cultivable 
wasteland, there being 213 square miles of it to 257 square miles of culti¬ 
vation out of a total area of 523 square miles. Irrigation there is none, 
except in the higher lying villages to the east. Here, as in the Bahraich 
pargana, thore is every facility for irrigation, the water being near the 
surface. 

The following shows the areas of land under the main staples of the 
pargana:— 


Wheat dee Mi 

Barlsy ... .m 

Wheat and barley mixed 

floiiMwun • MO 

AtiiAr «ud Mira ... 


Arm. 
9, 70S 
19,044 
6,761 
68 
8,444 


Indlan-corn 
Kice ... 
Rape seed 
Other grains 


Acres. 

10,408 

18,777 

6,870 

78,464 


The revenue demand is distributed as follows 



Incidence of Government 
demand per aere. 



{ Perpetual settle- 8 

«££ ditto, 880 

m yeowk ditto, a 


Rs. a. p. 
0 6 6 

0 10 11 
0 8 10 


Total 


Independent Tillages 
Reteuue-free for Utetiine ouly.l i 



011 7 0 10 ,4 


0 18 3 


Qhkhu Total ... an 1 48* 
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The following statement gives the population :• 




Agricultural 
Nan-agilcultural 
Total 
Agricultural 
Non-agricultural 

Total 

f I Agricultural 
N on-agric ultur al 
Males 
Females 


77,547 

46,553 



14,47* 


90,956 

58,316 

71,185 

70,157 


Total population ... 1,48,571 


Humber of soul# per 
square mile, exclu¬ 
sive of Oudh For¬ 
est areas. 


S10 


h\ 

Brahmans 

Itt 

8,615 

Chhattria 

»*« 

9.871 

12 

Vaishya 

Eiyatb 

tee 

4, Ml 

t»» 

1,404 

5S 

Ahlr 

tit 

19,550 


Bhunjwa 

«»• 

9,930 


P*si 

• at 

4,514 


Tell 

•«« 

9,458 

4 

Chamlr 

••• 

10,593 

1 

Burml 

Ml 

14,897 

«,ssa 

V 

Kab&r 

IM 

J 

Kalwlr 

III 

9,754 

•r 

Kori 


6,979 

4 

Qararia 

IM 

9,489 

1 

N4o 

•«* 

9,79# 

9.U9 

8,344 

tq 

Lodh 

... 


Lonla 



Mnrio 

IM 

8,061 


Others 


94,545 

1 i ( 

Sayyad 

Shekh 

»*s 

• •• 

43T 

9 430 

si 

Pathant 

••• 

8,656 


Jul&ha 

• •• 

1,698 

11! 

Others ... 

MiseellaneouB 

5,779 

6 459 


Total 

ate 

1,48,571 
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The large number of Slusalmans, of whom the Path&ns form the greater 
portionfare mostly residents of Ntopaia itself, and are the retainers of the 

former taluqdars. 

The main road from Bahraioh to Noipdlganj p- through Ftaj**. 
and eooond-olaHi dietriot lino ran from Nanpira to Uotipur 16 ™1 m. »° 
Bhinca 29mand to Khairigh&t 12 miles. The main bazars are at **“P*«} 
and iSaiiffiit; a great quantity of grain being shipped at this lft8t " n ®'“ 
Xf for spoliation, timber' also is floated down from here. Lasge 
Fain are heldat Jangli N6th, seven miles to the south, and at Takiaghdt, 
aShMrt Dargih. on the Sarju; at the latter n ece ^ovemb^aod 
at Jangli N&tb several times during*the course of the year. Besides t«o 
GovSeat TOmaoular town »hoo! a* Ntapfaa there are vdlage Govern- 
meat schools at— 


Behra 

Itiba 

fiUopvr 

Gupta 

HUbsisa 

SjHSr 


1*5 


Mt 

e*e 




ate 




• H 

m.d.. s 


so boys. 

84 h 

*4 » 
45 n 
S» .. 
44 * 
40 „ 
*7 „ 
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There are district post-offices at Motfpur and Shiupur bazar. Besides 
the th&na at Nanpara, there is also a police station at Motfpur. 

Situated on the skirt of that belt of Tar&i which lies immediately 
under the Naip&l lulls, the pargana lias been the scene of continual con¬ 
tests for the dcbateable land between the lieges of the Delhi Sovereign and 
the tribes of the north. As early as the reign of JBaliloI Lodi— viz., 891 
Hijri (A.D. 1474)—one R&ja Sangram Sdh, a hill chieftain, is found 
paying nominally a revenue of Bs. 54,921 for pargana Bajhat, which lies 
between Ndnpara and the hills, but it may safely be assumed that the 
entry of this payment was a mere boast, and that Sangr&m Sail was 
independent, for Todar Mol is more honest and admits that his imperial 
master only held sway over 4,064 bfghas of cultivated land in Bajhat. 

There is a tradition that shortly before Akbar’s reign—viz., in 1500 A.D.— 
the whole of this part of the country had the misfortune to be cursed by 
a saintly mendicant by name Shah Su jan, who bad his dwelling at Ddgaon, 
a town on the banks of tho Saarju. Tho ban was effectual, the city was 
deserted by its inhabitants in one day, and the country side was overrun 
by the Banjtum It is certain, however, that this did not happen until 
after the time of Akbar; for in Abul Fazl's record the town is spoken of 
as being a flourishing place, the centre of a considerable trade with the 
hill trihos; and in the Ar&ish-i-mahfil, under the name of Deokhan or 
Deokan, it is described in similar terms, mention being made also of a mint 
of pice which was established here. The town was evidently one -of some 
importance, the ruins of the houses which still exist proving the very 
substantial character of the buildings. The B&njaras in the reign of Shah 
Jahin became so troublesome that Salona Begam, the wife of Prince Dara, 
was unable to obtain possession of a j&gir of 148 villages, which, under the 
name of Salonabad pargana, had been granted to her by her husband's 
imperial father. It was then, in 1632 A.D., that one Rastil Khan, Afghan, 
Togh, received a commission from the emperor to coerce the Baaj&ras, 
obtaining a grant of five villages and one-tenth of the rental of the whole 
of this disturbed tract of country. This ris&ld&r is the ancestor (seventh 
in ascent) of the present Baja of Nanpura, whose family gradually secured 
a firm hold of the large estate now owned by him. In 1662 A.D., the 
Rija of Saliuna, a fort situated within the hills, held the pargana of Bajhat, 
and also a portion of pargana Sujauli on the west, but he was apparently 
unable to penetrate further south, though he was supported by other hill 
chieftains on the east of Salonabad. In 1784 A.D., the condition of this 
part of the country is illustrated *by a clearing lease that was given to 


xsnayya xlimmat smgu, oi riagpur, oy Asu-ua-aaula, irom wmen it appears 
that out of 1,734 villages in the north of Bahraich 1,486 were completely 
deserted, while the Nunpnra estate only comprised 59 villages. Subse¬ 
quently the N&npara r&ja pushed further northwards, and occupied 
105 villages of pargana Bajhat; the Bfija Kansfir Sah of Sali&na being 
driven back until his Tarai territory was limited to 173 villages. This 
remaining tract of country was, after the successes achieved by General 
Ochterlony, annexed by the British, and made over to the Oudh Govern¬ 
ment in 1816 A.D.; Kansfir Sah being killed in 1822 A.D. by the Chau- 
hfta Baja of Tulsipur, to whom this portion of the conquered territory was 
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assigned. The next thirty years seem to have been a period of progress. 
The jtmgies gradually disappeared, and the taluqdars being men of a 
strong hand were able to hold their own against the avaricious chakla- 
dars (native collectors). For the 16 years, however, prior to annexation, 
the internecine quarrels of the two rims, widows of Munawwar Ali Khan, 
inflicted injuries on the estate from which it is but just naeovefihg. The 
wide expanse of waste, however, is now gradually coming under the plough, 
and the pargana is entering on a period of prosperity which it will he 
difficult even for the present bad management entirely to avert; The 
estates of the Tulsipur Taluqdar were confiscated for rebellion, and 
conferred on the Mah&raja of Bairampur, but the Government subsequently 
made over all the villages of what was formerly pargana Raj bat, except a 
few held by the rAja of Nanpdra, to the Naipal sovereign, from whom they 
had been wrested in 1816 A.D., and the B&lrAmpur MahArAja received 
the Oharda and KAkardari estates in lieu of his first assignment. 

N/NPXRA— Pargana* NXnpXra— Tahsil NXkp/ra— District Bahraich 
(Latitude 2rfll'20'. north, longitude 81 0 32'23" east)—Lies 22 miles to 
the ninth of Bahraich on the road to NaipAlganj, tne well known iron 
mart of Naipal. It is about 520 feet above the sea level, and is situated 
about one mile from tbe edge of the high ground which forms the 
watershed of the Sarju and the HApti. It is the headquarters of a tahsil 
and the RAja of NAnpara, who owns the larger portion of the pargana of 
the same name; has his residence here. Tradition says that the town was 
founded by an oil-man named Nidhai, whence the name Nidbaipnrwa, 
corrupted into Nddpara, and latterly to NanpAra. In 1047 Hijri (A.D. 
1690), one Raafil Khan, the ancestor of the present rAja, obtained it and 
four other villages in service grant Ahfrs are sain to have been the 

f >revailing caste of this part in old times; tbe Musa!mans, howeyer, havo 
ately increased in numbers. The population numbers 6,818, of whom 
3,808 are ICusahnaas. There are 1,267 houses, of which 12 are of brick. 
Five Hindu temples, four mosques and idg&hs, a school house, a tahsil 
and police station, a sarue, and the rAja’s houses,are the only buildings which 
call for notice. The vernacular town school is maintained by Government. 
The police force stationed here consists of one chief constable, three bead 
con.tto.bles, one mounted constable, and 18 constables. The through trade 
with Naipal along the NaipAlganj road is as follows:— 


Import9. 



Exports. 

8a Bn. 

- 78A66 1 Salt *#e see *•« 14,066 

«4t70 Mtagar aod gur ... 7AP4 

10,964 ] Metcis, manufuclored Q tensile I 1,970 
Cloth: ud piece-good* , M 1,50,706 ' 

MlscdUneoui Ml 


•Wo 

IM 


»i« 


CS,S46 
1,900 
9,ASS 
30^60 
1,000 


9 , 98^40 


B«. 1,00,061 


A munie&lRy has lately been established m the town, and the value 
of goods subject to octroi brought to market for local consumption (exclu- 


• By Mr. H. S. Beya, C.S., Asgsust Commissiqtier, 
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sive of piece-goods, brass vessels, &c.) is Rs. 1,01,450: grain is sent Out by way 
of Khairigh&t on the Saiju, and timber and firewood find their way to the 
same place. A fair increasing yearly in importance is held during the 
Dasahra festival at Jangli Nam on the old bank of the river, 8 miles to the 
south, and another in November at Takiaghat, 5 miles to the north-west, 
main roads go from N&np&ra to Bahraich and Naipalganj, and there are 
second-class district lines to Motfpur {vid Saraghat) 16 miles, to KataighAt 
on the Kauri41a vid Shiupur, Baruhi, and Khairighkt, and to Bhinga 
vid Bh&ngha, SO miles, 

NASIRABAD —Pargana Rokha JXis — Tah&U Salon —District Ran 
Bareli. —Ibis town lies in latitude 26°15' north, longitude 81°84' 
east, and is situated forty miles west of Sultanpur, four miles south-east of 
Jais, and fourteen miles north-east of Salon. This town is partly built on 
a rising ground which covers the ruins of an ancient fort. The Water of 
the wells is sweet. No forests are near the place. There is a Government 
school here in which Urdu and Hindi are taught. There is neither sar&e 
nor bazir here. It has only a few shops from whioh articles of daily con¬ 
sumption are supplied. The annual sales amount to Rs. 20,787. The 
population amounts to 8,420. And the number of houses is 875, of which 
as many as 162 are brick-built. Sayyad Dildir Ali, the Mujtahid (high 
priest) of the Shia Musalmans, was a native of this town, Bm settled at 
Lucknow, and was appointed mujtahid in the reign of Sa4dat All Khan. 
Sayyad Muhammad, the mitjtahid, who died in 1868 was his son. 
Maulvi Khw£ja Ahmad of this town, belonging to the Sunni sect, has a good 
many desciples. RAja Har Parshdd, K4yath, a native of this town, Was the 
N&zim'or Commissioner of Khairabad Division during the reign of the 
ex-king. He joined the mutineers and went up to Naip41 where he is said 
to have died. 

In 1867 A.D., during the Muharram, a fight took place between the 
Sunnis and Shias, but no lives were lost. The town iB said, tp have been 
named after Nasfr-ud-din Hum&ynn, of Delhi, who founded it on the site 
of four villages. He also built a masonry fort here. But there are two 
more stories relating to the origin of the name; the one ascribes it to 
Ibr&hlm Sharqi, who is alleged to' have built,the fort in the name of his 
son, Nasir-ud-dfn, and the other to Sayyad Zikria, who transmigrated from 
J&is to this place, and is said to have founded the town in the nameof his 
grandfather, Naslr-ud-dm. The descendants of Zikria are still in posses¬ 
sion of the place, and thus give some olue to the latter story. The Musal¬ 
mans readied this place not before feey oocupied Jais. TheHindus, how¬ 
ever, seem to have come to this place atb iime anterior to theirs, though 
the exact dates are unknown. The K&yaths of Naslrabad are descendants 
of R4e Hira M%1, who, on the overthrow of the Uyaitt r^, came to Mdngi 
PAtan, and thence accompanied the Bais chief, R4e Ahtjwn, who invaded 
Oudh along with the forces of Afk-ud-dfo Ghori. Rae Bbfeh&m Rae, son 
of SAnbhar Mai, came here as paymaster-general. 

NAWABGANJ Pargana—Tohsil NAWABGANJ^Disfrid Bara BaNNI— 
This pasrgana is bounded on the north by Rimnagar and Fatehpur, on the 
east by Daryabad, on the west by Dewa, mad on the south by Partabganj. 
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Its area is seventy-nine squaie miles, or 50,479 acres, of which 32,260 
acres are cultivated, 11,276 culturablo, and 5,592 barren. The irrigated 
area amounts to 9,691 acres, and the uninigated to 22,575. TIio liver 
Kalyani skirts the pargana. on the north, and flows for about eight miles 
within its limits There are about twelve tillages on its banks. Water 
is met with at from six to twelve feet. The principal manufactures are 
sugar and cotton cloth. Nawabganj town has a considerable markot. 
The metalled road from Lucknow to Fyzabad passes through this pargana: 
also a road leading to Bahramghat. the great timber market. The railway 
traverses it, and it also contains the village of Bara Banki, in which is the 
civil station. The district post and legistry offices, the head dispensary, the 
police stations, and the Government high school, are all at Nawabganj. 
There are two other village schools. The Government revenue amounts to 
Rs. 87,441 ; and the seventy-seven villages of this pargana are hold as 
follows:— 

Taluq fort 4 I 

Mufrad S3 

The population is leturned as 62,832, being at the rate of 795 per 
square mile. The only villages having a populations of over 2,000 aie 
Nawabganj and Masoli. 

The pargana has been known ns such since the Nawabi. Out of the 
forty-four taluqdari villages twenty-live are held by Ilaja Farzand Ali 
Khan, of Jahangirabad, the lest aie divided between several neighbouring 
landowners. 

NAWABGANJ -—rargana Nawa'roanj— Tahsil Nawaikjanj —District 
Bara BANK!.— Nawabganj, the headquarters of the tahsil and par¬ 
gana of the same name, lies in latitude 26" 55' north, longitude 81° 
15' oast, at a distance of seventeen miles east of Lucknow, 61 west of 
Fyzabad, and 22 south of Bahramghat. The civil station is situated at 
Baia Banki, a mile west of the town on some high ground sloping down 
to the Jamuriha—a small stream flowing between the two. The grouud 
in its immediate neighbourhood is very barren, ami cut. up by a net work 
of ravines. The Deputy Commissionei’s kachahn, the oflicos of the assist¬ 
ant engineer, and the assistant opium officer, the jail, police lines, and a 
few bungalows constitute the station. The imperial road to Fyzabad after 
crossing the Jamuriha passes close by the town. The main streot is broad 
and the houses on either side well built. A country house was built hero 
by Nawab Shujii-ud-daula some 100years ago on the land taken hom two 
villages, Rasdlpur and Faiz-ull^jJpl^j -, The land was made na/ul and the 
town founded by it was never of importance until Bara 

Banki became theJ^BBrupiarters of the distnct. The well-to-do Hindus 
are chiefly Banktt^sand Raniwaks (if the latter can be called Hindus), 
who carry onjparge trade in sugar and cotton. The public buildings 
arc the Government school, three sanies, and a very commodious 

dispensary. Tne drainage is good, water plentiful, and climate remarkably 
healthy. Tho'Oudh ami Rohdkhand Railway passes about half a mile to 
the north of the town, and the uuhvay station, at which there is a junction, 
ivit|i the biauch hue to Bahramghat., is about a mile to the west of it, 
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There is a temple to Debi, and a shiwula of Nage.sliwar N&th Mah&deo. 
The people attend on Mondays and Fridays at these temples, and the fairs 
of Chait and rh/igun, m honour of both i-Mpertively are attended by a 
great assemblage. The total population is 10,006, of which Hindus are 
7,411, and Muhammadans 3,105. 

The battle of Nawabgaui, in 1857, may be lolated from Ball is’ History 
of tlm Mutiny 

“ At length it, was consider'' 1 proper to put an end to operations that 
produced so much needless anxiety, and ar, midnight, on the 12tlr of 
June, Sir Hope Grant, with a column of all arm 1 ', amounting to 5,000 
men, marched for Chinhut on his way to beat, up the qiuuters of a divi¬ 
sion of the enemy, reported to be commanded by the Maulvi. 

“The night was dark, but the gu ales were skilful, and the force, without 
accident, readied Jaadrigunge, near Nawabgunge where it was to cross 
the Beti Nuddee. Here the advance gnaid ww: challenged by a picket 
of the enemy, and the column halted. At da} light it, again moved for¬ 
ward, and crossed the biidge under a lire of musketry and guns, so placed 
in adjacent topes as to sweep the line of advance. The enemy’s fire was 
well direct(‘<1, but lbitunately the river bank was sufficiently elevated to 
cover the budge and the approach to it, and as soon as the artillery had got 
up and opened lire, the rebels began to ietiie to their mam body (about 
16,000 strong), a umrt distance in the tear of a topi' and iavme. 

“ The troops followed, and in a short time found themselves surrounded— 
n heavy ill-directed five opining upon thorn fiom the brushwood in their 
flout,, then rear, and both Hanks. Encouraged by the success of the 
lnanieuvre by wlucii the European troops had been as it, were drawn into 
a trap, the rebels vontu <1 to erneige fiom the wood, and bringing their 
guns into the plain coin mem od an assault; but Giants artillery, only 200 
yards distant, opened upon tlicin with such a distinctive shower of grape 
us inflicted a feailul slaughter m then ranks, and deterred them from any 
further effort to <ftrack. 

“While yet hesitating, two squadrons of cavalry and one of Hodson’s 
horse c-haiged, with the udautry, and cut down about 500 of them, and the 
remainder of the insurgent ioice, finding themselves beaten on all points, 
retired precipitately on Nawabgunge, where they remained till the follow¬ 
ing day, when they were driven out with considerable loss by the English 
troops, leaving aho «" gloat portion of their baggage behind them. At 
noon on the 14th, Sir H. Grant ocM>p(}gjL Nawabgunge, which he at once 
proceeded to foitiiy. The rebels, who had rftrrM ^to Bittowlee, at the conflu¬ 
ence of the rivers Ghagra and Ghaul:°, lost no tamt3*mthrow’ing up strong 
eartl.waek«, for their protection at that place. The losfotoistained by them 
in the action of the loth amounted in killed and wounufc to 1,000 men, 
with nine gnus and two standards; that on the British si %3 amounted to 
thirty-six killed and sixty-^vvo wounded.” 

NAWABG VNJ Forgo nut —Tahsil BEGAMGANJ —District GoNDA.— This 
pargana is bounded on th c , n0 rth by parganas Mahadewa and Manrkapur, 
on the ‘south by themei Gogra and some villages of the Fyzabad distiict. 
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on the west by parganas Digsar and Mahadewa, and on the cast by the 
district of Basti, Tlie former area was 90,040 acres ; but since settlement 
the pargana lias received an addition, raising its present area to 91,080 
acres or 143 square miles, divided into 128 demarcated mauzas or town¬ 
ships. The area of the pargana is divided as follows:— 


Uucultiirablc waste 

18,079 acres 

or 31 

8 

per 

cent. 

Culturablo git to 

88,484 „ 

„ St 

8 

71 

•t 

Cultivated 

41,274 „ 

46* 

3 

Vi 

It 

Groves ... 

1,343 

1 

« 




91,080 






6,039 acres are irrigated from wells, 4,469 acres from tanks, and 30,766 
acres are left to natural irrigation In other words, 28 per cent, of the 
actual cultivation is irrigated, and 72 per cent, is left umrrigatod. 

The Gogra borders the pargana on the south. The smaller streams are 
the Tirhi, the Janvni, and the Sujoi. These rivets me of no use for iiliga¬ 
tion purposes, and occasionally do mischief by overflowing their hanks 
during the rains. Theie are about 12 villages of this pargana which 
border the Gogra, and about 1.I-which lie near the Tiiln The Jmnui 
skirts 12 villages, and the Sujoi 2. All these are liable to injury from 
floods. Water is met with at from 14 to 21 feet below the mu face There 
is no disease peculiar to the pargana. The villages near the jungle sufl'ei 
much from fever during the cold weather. 

The revenue demand amounts to Rs. 68,807-5-0, land revenue 
Rs. 66,530, and cesses Rs. 1,777-5-0 The varieties of tenure are .— 


Taluqdari 


116 


Zatmndari 

b«t 

76 Demarcated mauzas 

128 

Pattidari 

Ml 

80 C'opcuipimry muhiils 

Ml 

Total 


272* Total 

279 

The tribal distribution of 

pioperty is as follows . — 


Brahman 



110 

Chhattri 



82 

Mu sal man 



27 

Kivath 



26 

BairAgi 



17 

Europeans 



7 

Hinak shihi 




Others 





Total 


The taluqdari villages are nwjSwf^Iield by Pa rule Kris ban Datt llam, of 
Singha Chanda, and^p^fcfSuntpui and Birwa taluqdars 

The populatioi^rthe pargana is given in the census at 57,439. There 
reside in 10,34, souses, of which 35 are masoniy The number of the 
prevailing <;as is as follows:— 


Brahman 

Ahlr 

Katafir 

Chhattri 

BaniSn 

Muiio 


10,078 

9,011 

♦,47« 

4,193 

2,079 

1,901 
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(‘hamii 


Ml 

in 


1,587 

Kurtni 

(M 

• •4 

• • • 

• •a 

1,282 

Teli 

• a a 


Ml 

Ml 

1.254 

(larana 

» •* 

Ml 


III 

1,194 

Chit 


• •4 

IM 

III 

1,1 Oti 

I’M 

,, . 

• •4 

«M 

fM 

1,078 

Kiyath 

Ml 

Ml 

• • « 

Ml 

1,014 

Mao (Hindu) 

IM 

• IV 


Ml 

1,019 


The traffic is carried on via the metalled road from*Clonda to Fyzabad 
which crosses the Gogra at Mi ran Gh&t, just above Fyzabad city. A bridge 
of boats is kept during a great part ot the year, but is removed during 
the rains, and communication is kept up by femes. It is but seldom, and 
that only during the rainy season, that bolpts are seen in the Tirhi The 
town of Nawabganj has a considerable gi«uu mart; in it are the post and 
legistry offices ; schools have been established at the following places .— 

Tulslpnr with 

Anbhohi ,, 

JJisnobarpur „ 

Kaljinpur „ 

■Female school at. Kul\ unpur ,, 

Another lemale school „ 
llargobindpur lemale school „ 

Town school, Nawubganj „ 

Human pur „ 

History —This pargana was formerly known as Rlt) Ramgarh Gann, 
and was in the possession of a chief of the Sai&wak or Jain udigion. 
These sectaries worshipped the sun, and also a god named Sobh Nath. 
Tlnur dominions extouded to the lulls ou the noth, to the south the Gogra 
was the boundmy, and on the east were the mountains of Butvval. 

When Suhel Deo came to the tin one, Sayyatl Masiuul led his crescen- 
tade to Oudh, and having fought with him was killed at Bahraich. Raja 
Suhel Deo met his destiuetiou by Ins fort having been turned topsy-tuivy, 
and the whole of his family crushed to death. His kingdom remained 
fur some tunc without a loid, till in 1141 A.D. the Muhammadans con¬ 
quered India, and the Emperor of Delhi bcstoived this rfij upon Ugarsen 
jLhmi ns j&gir. He built several forts m these parts, and fixed his abode 
near Gorakhpur on the bank of the R&pti. That place is still called 
Domangaih. In 1370 A.D., the Dorn R&ja became very powerful, lie 
demanded the hand of a Brahman girl of mauza Karghand, pargana Amo- 
dha, district Basti, and on Ins request being refused confined the family 
to their house. The girl then on the pretence of a pilgrimage to Ajodhya, 
went to R&e Jagat Singh, Kfiyuth, su bahd ar of Sultanpur, and implore*! ins 
aid. The subahdar, on the day the was to take place, ciossed the 

Gogra, reached the place with a large foiceTltb^^cLihnvn all the rajas 
family and retainers. The Pdndo, father of the irirl ■thr^ame out rejoicing, 
and in gratitude for his having saved the Brahman renglfei, ho took off 
his sacred cord, and threw it on the neck of the valiant f^ibahdar. His 
descendants are all invested with the sacred cord, and, though K6yaths, 
are known by the surname of Pdnde. These Krij aths abstain fiom all 
alcoholic drinks. 

The subahdar after this adventure reported the matter to the Delhi Dar- 
l>ar. aud in consequence was grauted the r;Vj of Amodho. and of all bins 
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part of the countiy. Rae Jagut Singh then parcelled out the country, 

aud gave portions of it in reward to his followers. There was one Newal 

Sfih, a Bandhalgoti Chhattri, who held the office of risald&r in the Itde’s 

force, and had shown his bravery m subduing the fort of R&manpur, in 

the possession of Rama Bhar, a lieutenant of the Dom R&ja. This officer 

was a native of Amethi, in the district of Sul tan pur; he received the part 

of country which is now known by the name of the Navabganj pargana 

as his share of the booty. 

♦ 

Paryuno families —Maharani Subhdo Kumvar.—This taliu|dar is tho 
widow of Maharaja Sir Man Singh, K.O.S.I., and “ Q&im Jang,” of SI 16 I 1 - 
S ai *j- 

Raja Kristian Datt Ram, Pande, of Singh a Chanda.—Hanntfn RtCm 
Pande was the progenitor of the line. He was a native of mauza Durjanpur 
in pargana Digsar, and by profession a banker. Muvdan Rum, a son of 
his, rose to be ndzim. Ram Datt R&m was another able man in the family, 
who was murdered by Nazim Muhammad Hasan. Raja Krisbun Datt Ram 
is the present owner. The number of villages in his possession is 308, 
and the Government reumue of his estate amounts to 2,07,357-15-2. 
(For further account of the family, see Gouda pargana and district article, 
“ historical part.") 

Mahant Harcharan Das, of Baaantpur.—The present owner is suc¬ 
cessor to Mahant Guruaraiu Das, a Nanakshuhi l'aqlr of Lucknow. He was 
much respected by the Kayath Ahlkurs aud other Hindu gentleman, aud 
he obtained vast estates in Oudh by receiving rent-free grants, and 
purchasing to a large extent. Ills estates lie in seven districts oi Oudh. 
His total land revenue paid to Government amounts to Rs 81,000-13-8. 

Antiquiti* s—Of the antiquities there is only the B 6 gh-i-Harhurpur, 
built by Nawab Bhuja-ud-daula in 1184 A.D. 

There are 30 religious places of both creeds, as follows :— 

Hindu places of worship ••• 26 

Muhammadan mosques, &c. ... ... 4 

The only religious fair is held on fchc day of Ramnaumlflui Oh ait (March), 
on the opposite bank of the river, where the fair of Ajodhya assem¬ 
bles. The gathering amounts to more than 50,000. Common articles of 
daily use are sold. People who come to this fait are those who clont wish 
to go across the Gogra to Ajodhya. The gathering disperses as soon as 
the bathing ceremonies are ovc 

NAWABGANJ*— M/0St Nawabganj— Talrnl Begamoanj — Dis¬ 
trict Gonda.— J^dUide 26'52' noith, longitude 82'IT east. A century 
ago the presenJteeming parganas of Nawabganj and Maliadewa were but 
thinly populated, and Nawab Shuja-ud-daula, in his frequent hunting 
expeditions from Fyzabad to Wazirganj, found it necessary to establish a 
bazar on the north of the Gogra for the supply of his troops and attend¬ 
ants. A site was selected about two miles from the river, just far enough 
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to bo tolerably safe from the rain floods, on the boundary of the villages of 
A gam piu and Tatlna , and, from the small beginning thus made, has grown 
the laigest gram market in the district, and perhaps in the whole of Oudh. 
During the interval of English rule (1802-1816 A.D.), two new quarters 
were added to the infant bazar, but up to annexation it was never of 
sufficient importance to be the seat of a government official, and it is 
since the mutiny that the ten new quarters ol Goluganj, Pakka Darw&za, 
C’hai Tola, Lonia Tola, Tohani Tola, Purft Ram Sahde, Pura Korifina, JulAha 
Tola, Thathorui Tola, and Bazzaz Tola, have sprang up round the old muhals 
of Nawabgan], Motiganj, and Sanichari bazar The present town con¬ 
tains 6,161 inhabitants and 1,276 mud-built houses. The religion of the 
people is reflected in the distribution of their places of worship, of 
which 22 arc dedicated to Mah&deo, while throe are mosques. It contains 
one small and very dirty sarae for the accommodation of travellers; 
and a school, attended by 106 boys, contends without any striking success 
against the indifference of the local tradcis to any learning beyond the art 
of writing their unintelligible business chaiaoteis In plan'it is a long 
street, with shops and dwelling-houses on each side, m hout of which are 
piled heaps of grain to attract the attention of <h iders. To the north the 
street, broadens on to a good-sized plain, which is b-uderod heie and theie 
by substantial sheds for the stoiage of nieichandize, and selves as a stand¬ 
ing plaee for the innumerable carts, winch bring down the produce of the 
Tanii. The principal export is the r ice of Tulsipur, Utraula, and the north¬ 
west portions of the Basti district, and dunng the end of the cold weather 
the infamous load from Utraula, which forms the only channel for this 
trade, is blocked by strings of carts, olten numbering out a hundred m a 
single lino. 

Besides rice the Tarai contributes laigo quantities of oil seeds, and the 
more southern parts of the (listin t then wheat, Imhan-corn, and autumn 
rice. A considerable export business is done in hides, but there is no other 
article of merchandize of any importance, and the imports are quite insig¬ 
nificant, being confined entirely to salt, and a few thousand rupees worth 
of English cloth, and pots and pans from Mirzapur or Bhagwantnagar. 
The trade on leaving Nawabganj takes two mam directions—one by the 
Gogra to Dinapoqjs Patna, and Lower Bengal, the other through Fyzabad 
to Uawnpore, and The cotton country. The mam expoit by the latter is rice, 
while Bengal nbsoibs the greatest part, of the oil seeds, Indian-corn, 
and hides. Of such part of the trade which passes through other districts 
before leaving the province, there are absolutely no means of making at all 
an accurate estimate: nor do 1 attaclMqj^oreat value to the returns of the 
registration office for the merchandize wnre«4<Sj|Eesthe province at once. 
It is obviously for the interest of the natives staTnj?SiU there to leave as 
many caits out of their tables as possible, and pocket urates themselves, 
and effective supervision is impossible. Anyhow the retunfcs, if absolutely 
accurate, could only give an inadequate idea of the trade actually carried 
on, as there is nothing to confine carts to this one halting place, and num¬ 
bers of them dispose of their merchandize at small bazars, a few miles 
to the eHbt—m Shahganj, Ism&llpur, and other stations—along the river, 
where they are hoc from Government toll, Government police proU?c- 
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tion, and Government regulation cleanliness. An abstract of the returns is 
given for what it is worth. As far as 1 can tell their audacious mendacity 

{ >uts them beyond the pale of criticism For instance, that only 360 hides 
eft the market for Lower Bengal in 1871-72 is wholly incredible, as it is 
hardly possible to visit the place for a single day without seeing a far 
larger number collected there The fact that these returns only cover the 
direct trade with Lower Bengal is here of no consequence, as that province 
takes all the hides exported from Gonda. 

Till two years ago octroi was levied on every article sold in the bazar, 
and a light ad valorem duty provided from the traders’ pockets, the cost 
of repairing roads, which : s now paid in addition to his land revenue by 
the proprietor of the soil. When this was abolished a small fixod toll on each 
cart and beast of burden was substituted ; and the register shows that in 
1870-71 A.D, the market was visited by 30*500 carts and 0,100 beasts of 
burden, while the numbers in 1871-72 were 42,344 and 20,080 respectively. 
Assuming, as will be near the truth, that a fourth of tho carts were drawn 
by four bullocks, and allowing twenty maunds for a four-bullock, ton for 
a two-bullock cart, and four maunds to each beast of burden, we get the 
following results. Total exports in 1870-71, 4,81,400 maunds, total in 
1871-72, 6,50,160 maunds. 

The mart is connected by a good metalled roajl with Gonda (24 miles), 
a good grass road ruus through Paraspur to Colouolganj (35 miles), while 
Utraula is divided from it by an almost impassable embanked way, which m 
a length of thirty-six miles opposes at least as many formidable obstacles 
in tho shape of broken bridge arches, or severed banks, to the toiling cart 
bullocks. 

Export returns viH the Gogra from Kawahganj bazar . 


Wheat Value. Rico. Value. 


1887-68, 

163,173) 

2.45,077 

62, 233 

69,644 

1868-80, 

106,311 

2,64,318] 

442 

1,1<V> 

1889-70, 

3,902 

9,498 

271 

690 

1870-71, 

48,813] 

48,400 

326] 

639 

1871-72, 

1 

27,474 

1,155, 

1,490] 


Oil¬ 

seeds 


Value 


290,80»! 4,01.907 
798,507'10 y 4,171 
482, itlKVI 1,93,102 


02.039 

60,287 


4,99,818 

1,47,748 


Ol ho> 
edible 


251,998 

71.745 

18,180 

23,093 


Value 


2,03,998 

1,185,802 

l.'9,5.35 

17,079 

28,213 


II Kies. 


14,330 
10,6 W) 
38,2-10 

"‘380 


Value. 


7,159 

6,89(1 

34,338 

” GOO 


Total 

axiiorbi, 


750,Bob 
1,525.37 1 

610,»0o 

156,083 

101,423 


Value, 


S 01,085 
.14,74,354 
11 *.( 1,5119 
1,01,834 
2,06,626 


NAWABGANJ —Parganci Jhalotar Ajgain— Tahril M ob&$—D istrict 
Unao. —Lies 12 miles north-east of the sadr on the metalled road to Luck¬ 
now, from which place it is 25 |T . mk s distant. A thtfna, a tahsil, and 
school were all establishoda^jferplace, but all have been removed. There 
is a large fair in tl^ gBPmCliait every year in honour of the Durga and 
Kusahri Debis.^fKT temple of the former goddess lies in Nawabganj, and 
that of the XaJmr in village Kusumbhi, where there is also a pick-up sta¬ 
tion of the Ouah and Rohilkhand Railway, Cawnpore Branch. This fair 
attracts a very large gathering from Lucknow and Cawnpore, besides the 
people of the neighbourhood. 

This ganj was built by Amm-ud-dauln, the prime minister of Oudh in 
1249 fasti (1842 A.D.), with a sar&e and mosque, There is also a tank built 
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by Naubat Rite, treasurer. Though tlic removal of the talisil from it, and 
the introduction of the railway to Oawuporc, caused material damage to 
the local tiade, as it was a dak station, and most traffic since then passes 
by railway, the annual sales still amount to Rs 18,000, a great part of 
course being made up by the bargains made in the fair. The population 
is 3,128, of which 547 are Musalinan. 

NEOTINT — Parrjana MoiKn Aura's — Tahsil Mon an — District Unao.— 
Ncotini is a Muhammadan town, situated south-west of Mohan about two 
miles off on the right bank of the river Sai. It is the seat of the only 
Muhammadan colony that seems to have come into the pargana. But 
the arrival of the Musalmans was early, and they took possession of nine 
villages, which they hold to the piesent day The town is said to have 
been founded by a Dikhit, Raja R»im, a descendant of Raja Balbhadr of 
Jhalotar, who on a hunting expedition saw the spot, and attracted by its 
beauty cut away some of the thin grass that grew there, and founded a 
town which ho called Ncotini. Then* is an old <Hh iu the place still as¬ 
signed as the site of his fort. Tt remained with the llikhits till the time 
of Raja Apro, who having, it is said, ill-t,mated and plundered a great mer¬ 
chant, whose complaints reached the ears of Mahmud of Ghazni, was 
dtiven out by an invasion beaded by Milan Muhammad and Znlui-ud-dm 
“ Aftab.” They and their descendant* have occupied the place ever since. 
They said it was KhiubPDiid which gives the date 014 A. H (1 107 A 1).\, 
so it must have been occupied in the reign of Shams-ud-din. The place 
bears an air of prospenty There are several old mosques and shrines and 
some good houses belonging to members of the family, who hold appoint¬ 
ments under the Biitisli Government, and are pleaders in the com is. The 
land round the town is extiaordinai d> rich and well cultivated; the crops 
being poppy, vegetables, spices, and medical herbs The pda gardens are 
very numerous; the families of tam»lis number no less than 37 The 
whole population is 3,803, and the number of houses 718 Theie is a 
Government school in this place. Theie is only a small bazar. 

NEWALGANJ-cum-MAHRX«TGAN.r— -Pargana Mon is Aur {*—Tab¬ 
s'll Mohan — District, Unao —(Latitude 2G°48' north, longitude SO’ 
43' east) This is a junction of two market towns situated on the road 
to Moluin from Lucknow, about 13 miles from the city It is t \£0 miles 
cast of the tahsil station Mohan, and 20 south-east of the sadr (Unao.) 
The former was built by Maharaja Newal Rae, the JSlaib of Nawab 
Safdarjang, and the same who built the bridge over the Sai at Mohan , the 
latter is a continuation of it built bjoi|b^&ruja Balkrishn, the late finance 
minister of the ex-king. It is appvo«acherN^j^dpngand handsome bridge 
which terminates in an archway, the entmncenlMl&abazar. The ganj 
is about one-fourth of a mile long, and ends in anothS^xliway, passing 
under iVlueh, a sharp turn to the right brings the traveller^pposite a third 
arch, which is the entrance into Ncwalganj. The bi-weekly bazar is held 
in Mah raj ganj, and is one of the largest in the neighbourhood. The total 
annual sales amount to Rs 25,000, and consist of all the usual country 
produce of giain, tobacco, spices, and vegetables, with country cloth and 
European piece-goods, There is also a ecpiuatc trade in brass vessels 
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healthy, water good, and scenery tolerable.* Thd remains of an enclosure 
built of solid masonry round the town- and its gateway 
features. 1 > 

The Machberia gate contains the Government school There is «dab an 
old sarde j it boasts of three temples to MahAdoo and eight mosques* A 
fair is annually held on the day of Dasalira, the 10th of the lunar half of 
Joth (May-dune), having an attendance of not more than 500 people. 

At the west end of Newalgauj is the police station where a force of IS 


4.ue fithwm is not very centrwauy pmeeo. ine total uumoej'or lnn&bi- 
tants is 3,7 23 and ike houses 725, but none are of masonry. The inhabi¬ 
tants are chiefly Hindus, and largely made up of braziers, Bani&ns, and 
Brahmans. There are of these classes 77,120, and 01 families respec¬ 
tively. The rest consist of food and vegetable-dealers, Bhmgis (grain- 
parchera), Hahvaia (confectioners), Ahirs, (herdsmen), Telia (oil-men), and 
jbhamfir® (tanners). The population amounts to* #,028; Hindus being 
3,618, and Musalmans 310. The place is a thriving centre of trade. 

NIGHXSAN Pargana*—Tahnl NlGHIfSiiN-—K erbi.—P argana 
Nighdsan has been quite recently constituted. It consists of the Trans- 
C’hauka portion of the old pargana of fib tir; like'that pargana it somewhat 
resembles a wedge in shape, lying from west to east* with the narrow end, 
at the west, and the broad end at the east* On the north lies pargana 
Khairigaih, which is separated from Nigh&san by the river Suheli or Satju, 
which flows from west to oast with a very winding course of about 45 
miles from Dudhua Ghit, where it enters the pargana to Shitabi Ghat, 
where it flows into the river Kanri&la. The length of NighAsan, however* 
is only on the northern side 35 miles from east to west. On the south 
lies pargana Bhfrr, which is separated from Nighdsan by the river Ohauka, 
whim has a tolerably straight course of about 30 miles The length of 
Nighdsan on the southern side from oast to west is 96 miles. On the 
west side Nigh&san touches Palia, which till recently belonged to the 
district of BbAhjahAnpur in the North-West Provinces. A straight line 
eight miles in length going due north and south from the Sarju to the 
Ohauka, and marked bynaasonry* pillars, denotes the boundary between 
the tW mrganqs, which was also j Ebr^boUt 53 years the boundary between 
British iadiaand the kingdom of Oudh. On the east NighAsan marches 
with pargana Bhaurahra, and is Ibiftles in breadth from the Chauka 
at P#%peri GfcAfc to the Barjur^at 8bit&tK GMt there is no natural bou»- 
da** and- the line/Of ’demarcation is irregular, and about 13 miles t& 

Ibi pat^ ^ iS^ a part of the low plains lying betw&m the great 
riveif^&d vm Wmun.hte^which are called the GAn^ar . 4 % nearly all lies 
in the iNE04|lfpt #ws»*Ohauka and Sarju; there is some high land 
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between them; the pargana possesses certain geographical features which 
may be now described. 

The Sarju is a narrow stream of an average width of 50 yards; the 
depth of water at the fords is only a fow feet, and the fords are numerous; 
the current is slower than that of the Chauka; the banks are generally 
about 20 feet high, both on the north and south side, or even higher; 
sometimes they follow close along the edge of the river, aud sometimes 
reach to a distance of a mile or two miles from it, leaving a low tarfii 
along the river side. Innumerable small tributary streams "flow down 
into the Sarju from the higher land to the south, but many of these are 
backwaters through which the autumnal floods often escape out of the 
Sktju and inundate the tanii; occasionally but seldom rising to the level 
of the higher lands. 

This tarfii is generally covered with a jungle of khair, shislinm, and gular 
trees, and is subject to inundation during the autumnal rains. After the 
rocomjuest of Oudh a large poition of this jungle was appropriated by 
Government, and was afterwards made over to the Forest Department; 
for the first 28 miles of the river’s course, after entering the pargana at. 
lkidhua GMt, the jungles along its banks belong to the Forest Depart¬ 
ment ; for the next 17 miles they belong to revenue-paying villages. 

The course of the Sarju is so winding that its distance from the Chauka 
and consequently the width of the pargana varies from 4 to 14 miles. 
Between the two rivers there exists a long high ridge of land, with a good 
loamy soil, forming a central plain varying in width from one to nine 
miles, the greatest width being at the east. This plain can only be called 
high by comparison with the lower lauds along the rivers to the north 
and south. There is probably no part of it where water is not found 14 
feet below the surface ; aud the soil is so moist that except vegetables, 
poppy, and tobacco no crops need irrigation. It is intersected by “ sotas” 
or backwaters of the Sarju and Chauka, which frequently communicate 
with each other; and it is covered with jhils of the curious formation 
called “ bhagghar," which have been already described under the head of 
pargana Bhfir. 

One of these sofas is called the Bahatia; it has a wide bed, and in the 
autumn carries a largo volume of water; it crosses the pargana in the 
centre, flowing at right angles to the Sarju and Chauka from north to 
south, or from south to north, according as the floods from the Sarju or 
that from the Chauka be the stronger. The bhagghan assume the most 
fantastic shapes, but always retain the one characteristic attribute—a very 
high bank on ohe side and a low marsh oh the other. 

In addition to the bhagghzrs and sotas, large shallow jhils are scatter¬ 
ed over the whole surface of the central plain, while dry water-courses and 
ravines intellect it in every direction, mnning into the jhUs, sotas, and 
bhagghars at every imaginable angle. 

In the higher parts of the cental plain the sail consists of a very thin 
loam, mixed with much gritty earth and very small stones. This soil 



shines like sand, and generally has a substratum of pure sand at a distance 
of from a few inches to a few feet below the surface. It is poor and 
unproductive, and known by the local name of tdpu. 

In my report of pargana Bhtir, I said that I believed the whole country 
between the high bank in that pargana and the corresponding high banks 
in Khairigarh formed once a large inland lake.* 

The general appearance of the country, its interminable network of 
lakes and streams, dry water courses, and gritty high land, and specially 
the alternate ridges and depressions of soil by which the high land gradu¬ 
ally slopes down into the i ivor tarais—all seem so many evidences of a 
time when the whole country was part of a great inland lake. The 
absence of sdkhu trees, which only grow in soils beyond the influence of 
fluvial action, may be mentioned as smother argument; they grow in abun¬ 
dance to the south of the high bank in Bhfir, or north of the high bank 
in Khairigarh, but hardly anywhere between the two rivers. 

Though the period when the country was a lake has long ago passed 
from the memories and traditions of the people, the fact that the river 
Chauka or Sarda and the river Sarju were once the same stream is still 
fresh in their minds. These rivers are known to have been once connect¬ 
ed quite recently by a water-course now almost dry which passes near 
Nowalkhsir, and when they were thus connected, the waters passing down 
the stream flowing under Khairigarh, now called the Sarju, were called 
the Chauka, and far exceeded in volume those contained in the most 
southern channel of the Chauka. Now the case is exactly tho reverse, 
and tho name Chauka is restricted to the southern stream. I have men¬ 
tioned that the two rivers are even, now connected by tho Baita river 
which flows across this pargana. 

An argument that tho rivers were once tho same may be derived from 
the etymology of the words. Sarju is of course a mere euphonious con¬ 
traction of S&rda koju; the river of Sarda, and a# ju is Persian, the name 
must have been given first in Muhammadan times. This reduces the throe 
names to two. Now Sfirda is the title of a goddess, ami is assumed both 
by Saraswati, wife of Barmha, and by Durga, wife of Shiva. The mytho¬ 
logy of the Brahmans, which assigns divine protectors to mountains, rivers, 
and all great natural features, necessarily provided a goddess for a stream 
mightier even than the Ganges; probably the goddess was originally 
Saraswati, but she receives now but scanty honour. The Chauka is now 
looked on by the residents on its barifcs as under the peculiar protection 
of Durga. It is frequently called MaMr&ni or Chauka Mah&r&ni ; some¬ 
times S&rda, or Sarda Mah&rani. These two names therefore are evidently 
the n a m es of one river and of its tutelary goddess. The word Chauka 


* An argument in support of this conclusion may be drawn from the etymology of 
tho word tdpa. For it Is evidently the same as tipi, which In Hindi means uo island, and 
I think the conclusion is possible that the patches of high land which have the *oU now 
called tipa were orginally islands in the middle of the large lake or inland sea which once 
stretched from tho Sarju to the Chauka ; beta the highest land, they a re of course the 
parte of the pl«w which would first be left dry by the receding waters. 
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is I understand derived from a Sanskrit word meaning cleanliness, purity. 
The Hindus even now believe that its waters possess peculiar efficacy both 
for ordinary cleansing purposes and for ceremonial ablutions. Some go 
so far as to maintain that its waters yield not even to those of mother 
Ganga: Chauka therefore means the pure river, Maharikri Chauka, the 
Queen of purity. 

On the south of the central plateau is a low plain forming the tartii of 
the river Chauka, and generally resembling the low plain already described 
in pargana Bluir. It is completely inundated for several months of every 
year. The floods roach it by simply overflowing the river bank, and not 
as in Bhtir and Srinagar by first flowing up backwaters communicating 
wi th the stream, and generally joining it at almost a right angle. In Nighd- 
san the bank of the Chauka is seldom more than 5 feet in height, but the 
northern bank of the river Ghaghi, which is now to be described, is on an 
average quite 20 feet in height during the eastern part of its course. 

There are hardly any backwaters or solas running out of the Chauka. 
Their place is taken by a branch of the Chauka called the Ghdghi. The 
Ghaghi loaves the Chauka between the Ghdts of Marauncha and Patwara 
in pargana Palia, and flows in a direction nearly parallel to that of the 
Cha-uka to a spot some three miles north of Pachperi Ghdt only 22 miles 
to tho south-east. The Ghdghi draws the high country in the centre 
of the pargana, and a great number of jlrils and streams run into it. 

The course of the river has so many windings that it'is some 32 miles 
in length. Its avorage distance from the Chauka is froiwone to four miles, 
and it may be considered as the boundary between the central plain and 
tho Chauka tardi. 

The Ghdghi joins the Chauka at Clihedoipatia for about a quarter of 
a mile and then again leaves it. From this spot it has increased m volume 
of water greatly within the last few years, and it now flows with a deep 
and rapid current between high and steep banks, but in a very narrow 
bed, about 15 yards in width. Year by year the volume of its waters is 
increasing, and there appears a probability that the Chauka may soon 
altogether leave its present bed and pass off into that of the Ghaghi. 

This will be a more repetition of the process that we have seen has 
been at work in pargana Bhiir for many ages, where apparently every 
change of tho river’s course brought it further to tho north. 

If this happens, as the present ted of the Ghdghi will be far too small 
to contain the whole stream of the Chauka, the waters will sweep over 
tho country bordering on the Ghdghi, and spread ruin far and wide over 
some of the finest villages in this pargana. 

The change of the Chauka’s course opposite Bhfirguda has been men¬ 
tioned in my Bhur report. Abandoning its old bed it has cut through 
Maurias Loki and Munria Mahddeo, leaving Dhundhila and the jungle 
grant No. 12 on its south; and joining the Ghdghi it re-enters its old 
bed three miles above Pachperi glgft in company with that stream. From 
the spot where the Ghdghi rejoins the Chauka, the latter has a high Jwtnk 



on its northern side, somewhat similar to the high ridge which meets the 
river oij its southern side just above Bhdrguda, about two miles west of 
junction of the two rivers. At annexation several villages of this pargana 
were found to bo deserted, some lay on the Palia frontier, forming a con¬ 
siderable tract of country, to a great extent overgrown with jungles, 
several others lay along the banks of the Chauka, these villages had, all 
formed part of the great Bh&r taluqa, and appear to have fallen out of 
cultivation, and become abandoned by their inhabitants in the time of 
R&ja Gauga Singh, or at any rate within 80 years of annexation. 

At the reconquest of Oudh those villages were appropriated by Govern¬ 
ment, and wore soon ropoopled by imraigtants from Khairigarh, Dhaurah- 
ra, Bahraich,and Shahjali&npur. After bmug held for sometime on lease 
by the taluqdar of Patihan, they have lately been decreed to Government* 
the north-west comer of the pargana,—in fact the whole of tho forest Chak 
is still very scantily inhabited. 

The forests along the Sarju river swarm with wild animals, and herds 
of wild pigs, deer, blue bulls, and antelopes wander about undisturb¬ 
ed, and find abundant pasture and water; they do great injury to the 
crops in the villages alongside the forest; and great labour and trouble 
have to he devoted to the necessary task of watching the fields by 
night. Tigers are occasionally but seldom found to the south of the 
Sarju; panther and leopards are more frequently met with, 

Tho inhabitants of the villages in the forest chalc suffer terribly from 
goitre, which occasionally reaches the stage where it becomes cretinism, 
and from jungle fevers, generated by the decaying vegetation in the 
malarious swamps within the forest. 

These villages are mostly small and thinly peopled, but they all have 
very large areas of fallow, waste, aud forest laud within their boundaries. 
Tilokpur and Maj/ion are the only considerable villages in this portion 
of the pargana. The former gives its name to the taluqa held for somo 
years by Sarabjit Sah, Taluqdar of Patihan, and now decreed to Govern¬ 
ment. 

On the south also, in the Gfiftjar chak, thore are no large villages 
except one Munra Munri which has the remains of an old fort. Hero 
every village has a number of small hamlets scattered over its lands?*tfftd 
situated on rising ground just out of reach of the floods; generally this 
part of thfe pargana is exactly like the GAnjar- plain of pargana Bhiir. 

There axe some large, fine, and popuSous villages in the central chak, of 
these Lodbauri was formerly one of the headquarters of the Bhfir taluqa; 
Nigh&an has a police station, a tahsil station, and a large bazar, and gives 
its name to the pargana. Rakheti and Parua have some fine masonry 
mosques and temples, and are surrounded with magnifioent mango 
groves. 

There is a road running through the pargana from Palia cm the west to 
Shit&bi Gh&t on the east frontier* being a part of the high road from 
Bahraich to ShAjahAnpur; and at Bahrampur, near the centre of the par- 



gana, it is crossed at right angles by a road from Sirs! Ghat, on the south 
to Khairigarh on tbo north. There aio no other roads. 

« 

The ghats or ferries «n the Chauka are at Margha, Sirsi, or L&lhojhu 
and Pachperi, a hamlet in Munra, and have been mentioned in the Bhur 
report. On the S.irju there are fords at Dudhua, Khairigarh, Bukherwa, 
and Shitabi, where the Sarju and Kauriala meet. The area and popula¬ 
tion of the whole pargana is here given— 


Number of villages... ... .» 

• •• 


Ml 

III 

78 

Cultivated area without fallow ... 

, , , 

m 

Ml 

III 

ea,i84 

64,891 

Cuituruble area including fallow... 


M* 


•«• 

Barren and revenue-free 


*•« »•* 

Total 

Ml 

16,045 

1,47,160 

Population ... ... 

• •• 

iu 

••• 

54,688 

Population per square mile ... 

»*« 

*«« 

Ml 

Ml 

2i9 


The one grant which has now been partly cultivated, and is held by 
Rao Tula Ram, lies on the river Chauka. It has an area of 3,252 acres, 
and a population of 150 persons. Thus grant belonged at first to a Eura¬ 
sian, ftlr. Taylor, but was sold in execution of a decree of the civil court, and 
purchased by its present owner. 

The seven tracts of forest along the river Sarjti have an area of 15,971 
acres. In these forests there are a few huts lieie and there inhabited by 
herdsmen tending cattle, and boatmen taking logs of timber down the 
Sarju river, but tuo population is fleeting and inconsiderable, Las never 
been enumerated, and is uot known. For the whole pargana then the 
figures are na follows :— 



Total area. 


Population per square 
mile. 

The 78 villages. 

146,160 

54,683 

>39 

1 prftQfc mi mi mi 

3,259 

159 

33 

jj fOr6S( »ti 

16,971 

Not known. 

Not known. 


165,383 

54,842 

212 

* -V _ - 1 





But as the forest will never be brought under cultivation, the forest area 
is to the settlement officer the sar^e as barren land, and is excluded from 
all calculations about the relation of population to the cultivated and cul- 
turablc areas. For purposes of assessment, the population per square mile 
is not 212 but 239. 

There are no data for giving exact details of the number of the various 
castes, as the pargana has been newly constituted since the census tables 
were compiled. Approximately I estimate them as follows:— 

Muhammadans... >,900 

Brahmans ... 0,SQO 

Ckhattns ... i, 40 Q . 









Vat«hyaa 

HI ••« 

• •• 

•4* 


soo 

Alar« ’ 

H* »■*“ 

•a* 

*H 

A* 

9,000 

Rutijaraa 

• M IH 

«•* 

III 


1,800 

Pam 

••• 

**• 

• » * 

hi 

8,6*0 

Chim&ia 

**• 


»»• 


*JWO 

Kurniis 

!(• HI 

hi 

Ha 

Ml 

1,800 

(irurias 

Mt 

HI 

IM 

Ml 

9,000 

Itodhs 

• M* 

HI 

HI 


4.000 

lamias 

»«« 

HI 

• • I 

•II 

a,ooo 

Mmaos 

III 


IH 

HI 

7 800 

Nios 

• M II* 

,, 

• • I 

■ I* 

1 000 

All other 

castes having less than 1,000 each 

III 

* • * 

7,443 



Total 


54 842 


There has been a considerable immigration of MurAos aud Lodhs 
since the reeouquost of Oudh. There is only one proprietary caste 
throughout the whole pargana, the Chauh&n Rajput, family of the 
Blmr taluqa. The old pargana of Blitir was conterminous with the 
boundaries of the Blitir taluqa. Proprietary rights in the parga.ua are 
thus distributed :— 


Name of taluqdar. 



No. of 
villages 

Remarks, 

Joint estate of the Runi of Raj Gauge Singh, 

Rfij Gubauihau 1 



Sinah, ltaj Human Singh, and Raj Ualiput S.ngh... 


49 


Raj Human Singh ... 

Ml 


t 


Raj L&lta Singh, « relative ol the family ... 

• ta 


1 

Rent-free for 
lite. 

Raj Milap Singh, ditto ditto 

• •a 

#•* 

1 


lifcj Dalijml Si»gh ... duto ditto 

• •a 

HI 

6 


Rfi.nl Rfij Oanga Singh ditto ditto 

HI 

*«« 

4 


Mathura Ufis Uusli&iu 

III 

... 

1 

Rent-free for 
ever. 

Government ... ... t„ 

1*1 

Ill 

»0 


• 

Total 

H • 

73 



The eleven villages which do not now belong to this family did so 
the Coshafn’s village Was given to him by a foimer taluqdar, and the ten 
villages now belonging to Government were appropriated at annexation 
as waste land: because they had beeomg deserted by their inhabitants,and 
entirely fallen out of cultivation; they are called the Tilokpur taluqa from 
the name of the principal village. 

* % 

In a description of this pargana, the Murdos from their number and 
prosperity claim special notice. Like almost all of the agricultural and 
artisan castes, the MurAos claim to have seven subdivisions, and these 
subdivisions are bound down by very strict, rules regulating what they 
may and what they may rot cultivate The name erf the subdivision that 
ranks first is, as in the case of many other castes, Knaujia. The other six 
tribes are Thaktiria, Kachhw&ha, Haridwdra, Mdnwa, JaiswAr, and Kori. 
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Muraos arc enterprising and bold men, and are always ready to emi¬ 
grate from their homes and settle in new lands, specially if they are 
offered easy tenures, and find soil suitable to their pecular crop, “ Ubi 
bene est, patria eat,” should be the Muraos motto. Muraos cultivate all the 
common cereals that are grown by other castes, and a Mur&o’g field may 
generally be known by the closeness of the furrows to each other, and the 
smallness of the clods into which the plough has broken up the soil. Of 
crops almost exclusively grown by this caste turmeric is the principal. 
This crop is grown only by the Thakurias and Haridwaras, and since 
annexation there has been a considerable immigration of these men into 
the northern villages of Bhur, who are bringing large’areas of lands 
under turmeric cultivation. 

Tho Kanaujiasarethe sub-caste that abound all overpargana NigMsan, 
and they have been up to the present time increasing in number by 
immigration eveiy year. They are not allowed by the rules of their caste to 
grow turmeric; their peculiar crops are vegetables and poppy and tobacco; 
they also grow onions and garlic, in great quantities, and hero all castes 
eat garlic, and all except Brahmans eat onions. Recently the district 
authorities have been directed to aid the Opium Department in stimulating 
the cultivation of the poppy, and within the last j'ear the plant has spread 
very greatly all over this pargana. Besides turmeric, onions, garlic, tobacco, 
ami poppy, the following articles are occasionally grown by the Muraos of 
this pargana:— 

Coriander (dhaniii). Marshmallows (khatmi ), 

Pepper (raircli). Ginger (south). 

Puralnm (luucya). Endue (k&«ni). 

Femgn-pk (inellu). Anise (sauufj. 

Aniseed (ujwdiu). 

The fear of destruction by wild animals prevents Muraos from growing 
these plants in tho bar, and they are all grown quite close to the village; 
whereas in England a farmer never will sow his most valuable crops, such 
as turnips and carrots, anywhere except at some distance from a village 
or town from fear of being robbed by them at night. 

It speaks well for the morality of the peasantry that the market gardener 
can roar his valuable produce unprotected by wall or fence, and. surrounded 
bpibs dwellings of a denso population, without the slightest fear or risk of 
being robbed. 

In the settlement report of the Jllidr pargana I have described Gunjar 
scenery, but when closing my description of pargana Nightisan, I cannot 
refrain from making a few remarks on the description of the people of 
Ganjar country rocently written by the Extra Assistant Commissioner, Kfili 
Salute. He states that the customs and manners, the dress, the food, and 
the language of the Ganjar people are all totally different from those of the 
people in the upper country,—in fact, he seems almost to consider tire inha¬ 
bitants of the Ganjar as a separate nation. 

These statements arc, I think, somewhat exaggerated and likely to mis¬ 
lead, There are some differences, but they seem to me to be only such as 
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are naturally attributable to the backwardness and remoteness of the 
country. There is no great highway of commerce through it or near it, 
and large forests and enormous rivers arc formidable barriers to the pro¬ 
gress of civilization. The usual characteristics of a rustic population are 
found in an exaggerated form. This is the principal point, of difference 
between the Ganjar and the upper country. 

The simplicity and ignorance of the people is certainly greater than 
in any other part of Oudh. 1 have been in villages whero a European had 
never before been seen,’where on several occasions the thek&lars came for¬ 
ward to offer me.their nazars (presents) of throe or four rupees, and showed 
great surprise when they woro refused. In fact, once a lengthy explanation 
and apology on my part became necessary to remove from an old gentleman’s 
mind the impression, that the refusal of the nazar was a direct msult, or at 
least a signal mark of the H&kim’s displeasure. 

There is no difference in the language, but the pronunciation is pecu¬ 
liar ; the vowels are broadened and softened, and some of the inflections 
iu the conjugation of the verb are different from anything 1 have heard 
before. These differences are sufficient to cause some difficulty in under¬ 
standing the people. But there is great ignorance of the most ordinary 
Urdu or Persian words, which sometimes lead to puzzling and amusing 
errors. I recollect two villages, Girda Kalkn and Girda Khurd. None of 
the inhabitants know the meaning of the distinguishing epithets. They had 
always called their villages Bark Girda and Chhota Girda, and now consi¬ 
dered that two new names —KalAu and Khurd —had been bestowed on 
them by the Government. They were loth to give up the old names, yet hesi¬ 
tated to disobey a supposed order, so they had compromised the matter by 
naming their villages Bard Girda Kaldn and (Jhhota, Girda Khurd. An old 
instance of a new application of a familiar term, and also of the rapidity 
with which historical facts are forgotten, is the name given to pargana 
Palia by the inhabitants of the Oudh pargana bordering it. It is always 
known as the Angrezi Maurusi, the hereditary dominion of the English. 

In dress I have found no difference except in the case of one caste, the 
Banjkras, whose women wear petticoats and jackets made of different, 
coloured patches of cloth, and having no sleeves for the arms, which aie 
bare of clothes, but generally almost covered with silver ornaments. But 
Banjkra women dress thus wherever they may be settled. 

Customs and manners differ only so far as they are agricultural, and are 
modified by the peculiar circumstances under which husbandry is in tins 
country carried on. • 

In the matter of food there is some difference,—for instance rice, jumlhri, 
and barley are almost the only grains eaten by the people, specially the 
first of the three; wheaten bread is an unheaid of luxury, only the cheaper 
kinds of rice are eaten, and the better kinds are exported. 

The differences in social customs, if they exist, are certainly not appa¬ 
rent to a European. But the remoteness and backwardness of the country 
is a constant theme of merriment to native visitors from the upper country 
and the contempt with which an inhabitant of Kheri pargana, or of any 
place # 2 Guth of the Ul, regards the people of the G An jar, and ibeir country 
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is most amusing to a European; the southerner looks cm the people of 
the Ginjar as rustic boors, and on their country as an outlandish jungle, 
and parties and witnesses in court constantly apologize for their inability to 
speak intelligibly, or their ignorance of the simplest rule of procedure, by 
begging the presiding officer to remember that they are simple people 
living in the G:iujar. * 

The aversion with which the low river plains arc regarded is most 
advantageous to the inhabitants, though they do not know it. But it keeps 
out population, and therefore keeps down competition for land. Immi¬ 
grants from the upper country have to be tempted to settle by the most 
liberal offers. The nakshi tenure is probably more favourable to the 
cultivator than any other in India. 

Consequently the people as yet are very well off, and it is gratifying to 
see their prosperity, and the independence that must accompany it, shared 
by low castes as well as by high. The evidences of it stare one in the 
face. Little children, with golden ear-rings and bracelets, meet me in 
every village, and the wives of even Ohara firs and P&sis load themselves 
With silver ornaments. The same is the case in Khairigarh. 

The independence and prosperity of the lower castes tends to weaken 
the feelings by which caste distinctions are supported. Brahmans, Cbh&t- 
tris, and Gosha ins are not ashamed here to plough with their hands; 
whereas in Baiswtua the high caste man is degraded by the touch of the 
plough. In the densely inhabited villages of Baisw&ra, and districts in the 
south of Oudh, the females of the lowest castes are not allowed to wear any 
jewellery whatever, and generally would be too poor to possess any. 

The low castes keep great herds of swine, and pigs attain a size and 
fatness that would win them honourable mention even in Baker street. 
Dogs abound in Giinjar villages, testifying by their independent bearing 
and loud and hold haikings that they too share in the general prosperity. 
Banj&ras .specially have a fine large breed of dogs which they use for the 
chase of wild animals, principally boars, of the flesh of which this 
casto is immoderately fond. Garerias also keep dogs in great numbers for 
watching their flocks of sheep and goats. 


Table, thawing the population of the pargana. 
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NIGOHXn Sissaindi Pargana*—TahsU M-onx^LkWA^J—Distrlot 
Lucknow.— The pargana of Nigohnn Sissaindi lies between latitude 26°30' 
and 26°50', and is crossed by 81° of longitude. It is one of the two parganas 
into which the tahsil of Mohanlalganj is divided. Its area Is seventy-two 
square miles. In shape it is oblong, with a length of from twelve to 
thirteen miles, and an average breadth of tive. The Mohanlalganj par¬ 
gana lies on its north, and it is bounded on the south by the river Sai, 
Which separates it from the district of Unao. 

It is traversed by fcwd r<^uJs-—one running from Rae Bareli along the 
north side of the pargana through Mohanlalganj to Lucknow, and the 
other from Sissaindi, lying at its south-west corner to Mohanlalganj. 

The pargana is finely wooded to the south and rouud the town of Nigo* 
hdn, but to the north-west it is bare, and crossed by large barren plains. The 
country along the Sai is light and sandy, and also along the banks of the 
B&nk stream, which crosses the pargana obliquely from the north, and joins 
the Sai at a point to the south of Nigoli&n. This sandy land amounts to 
twenty per cent, of the cultivation, and very much affects the fertility of 
the pargana. Except round the large villages, and in the south-west of the 
pargana, the cultivation is not so high as in the other parganas ol* the district. 

The Sai is the only river, and is little fitted for irrigation, which is 
carried on chiefly from small jhils and wells. The only large jh (Is are at 
Sissaindi—where the water is almost unfailing—-and Jabrauh. The cultiva¬ 
tion round the former village is specially fine. Water throughout the 
pargana can be met with at a distance of thirteen feet from the surface, 
and well-irrigation is more than ordinarily common, amounting to thirty- 
seven per cent, of the whole extent irrigated. 

The old pargana consisted of sixty-four villages, but by demarcation 
they have been reduced to fifty-seven, averaging an area of 805 acres 
each. 

The population is in density 517 to the square mile, and Musalmans 
amount to only 4'6 per cent, of the whole. In this it stands lowest of any 
of the parganas in the district. 

The agricultural element is fifty-two per cent. This is also below the 
average, and is perhaps due to the presence of Brahmans, who are 
than usually numerous in this pargana. 

Of the total area fifty-seven per cent, is cultivated, and the population 
falls on this at the rate of 1,005 per square mile. The cuitumble is high, 
amounting to 34*19 of the whole, but 0,890 or forty-three per cent, of this 
is under groves. What is left is situated towards the north of the par- 

f ana, and being largely mixed with usar, will not readily be broken up. 
'robably all that is worth much has been taken in hand. 

With the percentage of agriculturists somewhat less than in other par- 

f anas their average holdings are large; they amount to from three and a 
aif to five acres. The rents are very equitable, and, as might be expected 

• Hr, fl. H. Butts, Assistant Commissioner" 
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from tbe natuie of the pargana, low. They vary from Rs. 4 to 5 per acre 
except-for a few Muraos, who pay Rs. 8-14 per acre. 

The summary revenue w»s ... ... Be. 37,830 

The revised demand is ... tn *M *8,850 

The revenue falls at a rate of Rs. 2-0-0 on the cultivated. Re. 1-5-0 on 
the cultivated and culturable, and Re. 1-1-0 throughout. 

It falls lower than any other pargana in the district. 

The only two towns, with a population of more than 2,000, are the old 
pargana centres of Nigoh&n and Sissaindi. Those two towns are separated 
from each other by a distance of some ten miles, and lie at the east and 
west orids of the pargana. The former contains 2,30G and the latter 3,104. 
Beside.* those there are seven other towns, with a population of over 1,000. 
They arc Bhadewfin, Bhasanda, Bhandi, Jabrauh, Dayalpur, Diburia, 
Sherpur L6wal. 

Schools arc established at Nigohari and Sissaindi, at Jabrauli, Dibuiia, 
and Lftwal. Its chief bazars are held at Nigob&u, Sissaiudi, and Dayalpur 
The former, situated on the road to Rae Bareli, is the most important; 
its annual .sales are said to amount to Rs. 17,000. 

For police arrangements the pargana lies within the jurisdiction of the 
station fixed at the Mohanlanganj tahsil. 

The two towns of Nigohdn and Sissaindi are of importance as being 
the old headquarters of the two clans of Janw&rs and Gautams, who 
colonized—the former forty-two and the latter twenty-two villages. It 
seems that the latter were much the earliest comers, for their tradi¬ 
tions connect them with the Bais of Baiswara aud the kingdom of Kanauj. 
The foimer came with or subsequently to the Janw&rs of Man aud Khu- 
jauli, at perhaps the end of the sixteenth century, and, it is said, drove 
out a tribe of Bhars, whose stronghold was on the Kakoha dih on the 
village of Siris. The two settlements combined form the modern pargana 
of Nigolidn Sissaindi. 

Both were included in the Baiswara jurisdiction, and the Bais of the 
Naistha house claimed to be lords of the soil. Even at as late a date as 
1231 fasli, one of the houses transfenod the lordship of the pargana of 
^Sii^Sindi to Raja Kdshi Parsh&d, of whose estate it forms the chief part, 
while Tk&kur Bhagwan Bakhsh, Bais of Kusmaura, successfully occupied 
and still holds five villages in Nigohan. 

But in the Nigok&n pargana, (Gautams, inheriting from the Janvvfirs, 
and the Janw&rs of Jabrauli kept the rest, though in the end the latter 
were dispossessed by the Khattri bankers of Mauranw&u, who fanned 
their villages. 

Both the towns that formed the headquarters of these parganas are 
very old. Sissaindi was founded by Shiu Singh, one of the Gautam 
leaders. But to Nigoh&n some mythic history is attached. It is said to 
have been founded by Raja N&huk, of the Chandrahansi line of kings. 
And near the village to the south is a large tank, in which the legend say» 



that the rAja, transformed into a snake tor cursing a Brahman, was con¬ 
demned to live. Here at length the PAndu brothers in their 'wanderings 
after their battle with the"Kurus came; and to each as he reached the 
edge of the .tank to draw water were five questions, touching the vanity 
of human wishes, and the advantage of abstraction from the world, put 
by thq serpent. Four out of the five brothers failed to find answers, and 
were drawn under the water, hut the riddle was solved by the fifth. Tho 
s^eU was thus loosened, tho raja’s deliverer had come; the PAndu placed 
his ring round the serpent’s body and he was restored to his human shape. 
The rAja then performed a great sacrifice, and to this day the cultivators, 
digging small wells in tho dry season in tho centre of the tank come 
across burnt barley and rice and betel nut Probably the root of the 
word Nigohjin, Nag, exists in this legend, which points to some former 
Nfig worship, and not in the name of Nuhuk. 

* 

It seems not unlikely that the settlement of Janwfirs in Nigohan was 
subsequent to the time of Akbar, for in the A'in-'i-Akbari no snch pargana 
is mentioned. 

The tenure is largely taluqdari. The total number of demarcated vil¬ 
lages is only fifty-seven, and of these thirty-six belong to taluqdars. #They 
are divided between three taluqdars—Raja Chandra Shekhar of Sissaindi, 
ThAkur Bliagwan Bakhsh of Kusmaura, and LAla Kanliaiya Lfil of Jab- 
rauli; but the latter tahujdar belongs more properly to MaurfinwAn in 
Unao. The remaining villages are pretty equally divided amongst 
the Hindu caste, but Brahmans and Clihattris predominate. The 
following account is from the settlement report. Raja Kashi Parshad 
has since died, and has been succeeded by his ahopted son, Ohander 
Shhekfir. 

R&ja Kfishi ParshAd of NigohAn is ono of the six loyal taluqdam 
who, for their adherence, and the assistance they gavo to the British 
Government during the mutinies, were conspicuously rewarded by grants 
of villages, and a remission of ten per cent, on thoir revenues. 

The rise of this family is recent, and dates from the marriage of the pre¬ 
sent taluqdar into the family of PAthak Amirt LAI, the chakladar. The 
RAia's grandfather was LAI Man, a TewAri Daman, Brahman of Misr 
and of one of the most honoured Brahman houses, who only give their 
daughters in marriage to the Awasthi Parbhakar the Bajpei of Him, 
and the PAnde of Khor, Brahman tribes. LAI Man was a banker of 
his native town, and rose to be chakladaAf BaiswAra in 1240 or 1442 fasli 
(1833 A.D.). In the latter year he was imprisoned as a defaulter, but 
was released on the security of PAthak Mohan Lai, son of Amirt Lfil, who 
gave him, moreover, Rs. 10,000, and arranged for the marriage of his grand¬ 
son, KAshi Parshad, with one of his the Pathak’s daughters. 

Kfishi Parshfid is now a great man. He has built himself a fine house 
at Sissamdi, and a handsome temple and ganj in the village of Mau, on the 
road from Lucknow to Rae Bareli, which he has called Mohanlalganj after 
his MLer-in-law, and which now has become the headquarters of the tahsil. 
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and gives its name to both the parg 9 .na and tahsil. He* holds a large 
ilaqa consisting of the whole of— 

( 1 ) The Sissaindi pargana, with the exception of one village. 

(2) Of Mauand Dewa, and the estate of Karora in Mohanlal 
gauj, eleven villages in all. 

(3) Of Barauna, &c., twelve villages in pargana Bijnaur. 

(4) Of Dadlaha, &c/, twenty-five in the district of Unao. 

Fifty-eight villages in all, assessed at Rs. 54,989. 

Tho Dadlaha estates he received for his services during the mutiny. 
The Barauna estates he acquired by sale. Karora he got by a mortgage 
transfer in 1238 fasli (1831 A.D.), the genuine nature of which transac¬ 
tion however is strenuously denied by the old zamindars. Mau and Dewa 
were only held on farm. But the Sissaindi estate was acquired through 
P&thak Amirt Lai. The proprietary of this pargana is said to have vested 
on the chief of the Bais family of Kurar Sidauli, and it was one of the 
nine parganas that fell to the Naistha house on the partition of the 
Baiswara principality. In 1231 fasli (18*24 A.D), on the occasion of the 
investment of Shankar Sahae, grandson of Amirt Lai, with the Brahmani- 
cal cord, he induced the R&ni Basant Kunwar, the widow of Raja 
Dirgpiil Singh, to confer the pargana on him in skankalp. 

Pathak Amirt Lai had three sons (1) Kundan LAI, whose son was 
Shankar Sahae, whose cord-investment occasioned the gift. The wife of 
Shankar Sahae still holds her share in the estate, though subordinate to 
the taluqdar. (2) Sltaram, whose share Riija Kashi Parshdd bought 
up when he defaulted. (3) And Mohan Lai, father-indaw of Raja 
Kashi Parslnid. These three all died previous to 1248 fasli (1841 A.D.) ; 
and from 1243 fasli to 1259 fash (183G to 1852 A.P.), the estate was 
held either by the widow of Shankar Sahae or Mohan Lai. This is the 
pedigree:— 

Bakhuhf Rim. 

1 

FAthak Amirt Lai. 

1 

SitirAm. Mahan Lit. Kundan LAI. 

A daughter married to Baja Shankar Sail Ac. 

Kashi ParshSd. 

€> 

The history of Taluqdar Thakur Bhagwstn Bakhsb, of Kusmaura, lies in 
the Rae Bareli district, and he only possesses in this pargana of Nigo* 
hfm the small estate of Kusmaura consisting of five villages, which he 
inherited from his adoptive mother, the widow of Jawahir Singh, Bais. 

The Bais’s title is however questionable; there are no records of his 
holding at all till 31 fasli (1847 A.D.). But it seems that NigohAn was 
one of the nine parganas of the BaiswAra principality that are said to 
have fallen to the Naistha house on the division of Raja Tilok Chand’s 
kingdom. 
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The Bftis, however, had no real zamindari here, and the real owners of 
the soil were Gautains and Janw&rs, who were regarded and treated as 
the zamindars on the annexation of the province. But the widow of 
JawAhir Singh, the Thakur&in Gulab Kunwar, was settled with to thoir 
exclusion on its re-occupation in 1858 A.D., and has been succeeded by 
her adopted sou, the present taluqdar, a member of another branch of the 
family. His estate in this pargana is assessed at Rs. 5,800. 

Taluqa of J&brauli —The history of L&la Kauhaiya L&l, of Jabrauli, 
better known as tho taluqdar of Maur&uw&n, lies more properly in the 
Unao district. 

NIGOH jL^—Pargana N rooH^N Sissaindi —Tahsil Mohanlalganj — Dis¬ 
trict Lucknow. —NigohAn, on the Lucknow and Rae Bareli road at the 
2$rd milestone from Lucknow, lies a little off the road to the right, and 
is beautifully surrounded by woods. It was under the native rule, the 
administrative centre of the pargana known as NigoliAn, and was included 
in the BaiswAra division of the province. The name of the town is said 
to have been derived from RAjaN&huk of the Sdrajbnnsi line of Ajodhya, 
but the tradition is mixed up' with the mythology of a snake whoso 
body the rfija, it is said, was condemned to assume, and which dwelt in a 
tank to the south of the village. A yearly festival is held to the memory 
of this snake, and the origin of the name (NigoliAn) probably lies in this. 
It is said to have been one of the centres of Bhox rule, and the Bbars wore 
driven out by JanwArs, who migrated here from Ikauna in the Bahraieh dis¬ 
trict. A generation or two after him saw his line ending in a daughter 
who had beon married to Luka Singh, Gautam of Kunta Naraiclm, royal 
dynasty, and Nignhan, with a few villages, fell to him, and it has ever since 
remained in his family. It is probably that the JanwArs did not arrive in 
this part of the country till some time towards the end of the 16th cen¬ 
tury. They are nearly connected with the JanwArs of Mau, who, it is said, 
were admitted by the Shekhs of Rahmatnagar, of the same family as the 
Salempur Chaudhris, the owners and occupiers of a gTeat part of the 
adjoining pargana of Mohanialganj during the reign of Akbar. It was 
during the reign of this emperor that a pargana was made out of two 
tappas, 22 Gautam and 24 JanwAr .villages, with Nigoh&n as its centre. 
As its history will show the population is very largely Hindu. It was an 
unimportant division of a revenues circle of the BaiswAra division, 
was ruled from Haidargarh maintaining here only atahsildarand qAntingo. 
The population is 2,306 inhabiting 500 houses, and the Brahman element 
in this is very strong. Their principal means of subsistence are the 
numerous large groves which surround the village and which have always 
been held rent-free. The few remaining inhabitants that are not agricul¬ 
tural follow the ordinary village trades. There is a Government vernacular 
school here, and the sales in the bazar amount to 17*500. 

In the centre of the village is a small shrine on which offerings are 
made on Sundays and Mondays to the eponymous hero of the place, BAba 
NAhuk, and the Gautama light in his house a daily taper. And in the 
month of KAtik there is the annual snake festival at the AbhmiwAra tank, 
fchi tank where the snake was thrown off (AbhmiwAra). On the bank of 
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this jhil is a picturesque grove of old trees in. which is a small brick 
enclosure dedicated to Mahadeo, to whom offerings are made at this festival, 
and amongst other observances milk is poured into a small hole in the 
ground probably to the special honour of the snake. Near the grove is a 
small hamlet of Ahirs. 

NIHXLGARH CHAK JA NO LA —Pargana J AODfspuR —Tahml Mus/fir- 
khana —District Sultanpur. —This village stands 36 miles west of the 
Sadr Sultanpur on both sides of the Lucknow-Sultanpur road. The vil¬ 
lage S&than lies six miles north of this. It was founded 150 years ago 
by R&ja NiMl Khan,the ancestor of tho husband of R&ni S&dha Bibi, taluq- 
dar of Mahona in this district, on the land of the village Chak jangla 
whence the village derived its name. The mud-built castle, built by R&ja 
Nih&l Khan, was occupied by the tahsildar who resided here up to annex¬ 
ation, but it has been razed since. This village lias a police station, and 
there is also a Government school. There are 562 mud-built houses, 
and only one brick-built belonging to Bdlmukand, a banker of the Agar- 
w41a Banian caste, who has acquired the zamindari right in some villages 
by mortgage and sale deeds. By the census of 1869, the population amounts 
to 2,593; of these there are 1,292 males and 1,301 females. There are three 
small brick-built Hindu temples. The bazar of this town contains some 
shops of Thatheras (braziers) besides those of the ordinary dealers in 
articles of food and clothing. 

NIMKHXR or NiMSXR*— ■Pa/ryana Misrtkh— Tahiti- Misrfkh—• Dis¬ 
trict StTAl’UR.— This town is 20 miles from Sitapur, and lies on the left bauk 
of tho Qumti at the junctiou of the Khairabad and Sitapur roads in 
latitude 27°26'north, longitude 80°35' oast. A third road connects it witli 
Hardoi, and there is good water communication afforded by the Gumti, 
which flows down through Lucknow, Sultanpur, and Jaunpur, to the 
Ganges. It is unbridged here. The town is famous for its sacred 
tanks, and the traditions connected with them, to treat of which would be 
out of place here. Suffice it to say that its origin is buried in remote 
antiquity, and no trace remains of the original founders, who they were 
or whence they camo. The name is derived either from " nawa saranga,” 
the forest of holiness, or from id mas, whicli bears locally the meaning of 
the holder of tho discus: because it is said that Brahma flung a discus 
tlie air bidding people to deem holy the place where it fell. It is 
a poor place with but 2,307 inhabitants, who are mostly Brahmans and their 
dependents. A bazar is Held on Tuesdays and Fridays, the annual sales 
being but Rs. 18,540 in valua * 

The tanks and temples are numerous; of the former those called the 
Ranch Par4g (containing the water of five holy places), the Chakr Tirath, 
wherein thousands of people attend to bathe on SomMri Amawashy&s, 
the God&ori, the K6$hi, the Gangotri, the Gumti, &c., are very famous. 
The temple of L&lta Debi has widespread celebrity. There is but one 
mosque There are the pakka remains, bricks, and blocks of limestone, of 
tho old Government fort, the residence of an dinil under the native regime. 

By Mr, M. L. Ferrar, B A., C.S<> Assistant Commissioner. 
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Here commences tli*' pilgrimage or pai karma, described m the notice of 
Misrikh, where it is brought to a conclusion. The climate of Niuikliir ia 
peculiarly salubrious. Cholera baa never been known toappear in it. The 
camping ground is good, and water is abundant. There are several masonry 
and 610 mud built houses. The. following is from Colonel JSloyman:— 

“ This place is held sacred from a tradition that Rum after his expedition 
against Ceylon came hero to bathe in a small tank near our present camp, 
in order to wash away the sin of having killed a Brahmin in the person of 
Rawun, the monster king of that, island, who had taken away his wife (Seeta). 
Till he had doue so, lie could not venture to revisit his capital (Ajoodboca). 

“There arc many legends regarding tho origin of the sanctity of this and 
the many other places around, which pilgrims must visit to complete tho 
pykurma or holy circuit. The most popular seems to he tins. Twenty- 
eight thousand sages were deputed, with the god Indur at their head, on 
a mission to present, an address to JRrimhn, as lie reposed upon the moun¬ 
tain Kylas, praying that ho would vouchsafe to point out to them the 
place in Hindoostan most worthy to he consecrated to religious worship. 
He took a discus from the top-knot on his head, and whirling it in the 
air directed it to proceed in search. After much search it rested at a 
place near the river Gorntee, which it deemed to be most fitted for the 
purification of one's faith, and which thenceforth took the name of Norm 
Saruug—a place of devotion. The twenty-eight thousand sages followed, 
and were accompanied by Krimhu himself, attended by the droia.s or 
subordinate gods. 

“He then summoned to the place no less than three croios and a half or 
thirty millions and a half of teuruts oi unguis, who preside each over his 
special place of religious worship All settled down at places within ten 
miles of the central point (Neem Sarungj; but their departure docs not 
seem to have impaired the sanctity of the places wljpnco they came The. 
angels or spirits, who presided over them sent out these offshoots to 
prtisido at Neeinsar and the consecrated places mound it, as trees send off 
their grafts without impairing their own powers and virtues.”* 

NIR* —Pargana Gopa.ma.tj — Tahsil Hardoi —IKdrict Hardoi. — (Popu¬ 
lation 2,481, chiefly Chamars.) A rich agricultural village, six miles 
south-east from Hardoi, It was founded by Mii Singh, a (’haraar-Gutir 
in tho service of the Hindu kings of Kauauj, who drove the TbatlitbuV 
out of their stronghold at Besyhra, and utterly destroyed it. A ruined 

mound of brick remains still marks its site 

» 

OEL —Pargana Khkri— ToJml LAKiirMPtJR— District Rif bki.— This large 
village is situated on the road from Lakhfmpiu to Srtapm, eiglit miles 
west of the former. It lies on a plain ot fine clay soil, beautifully cultivated 
and studded with trees, intermixed with numerous clusters of graceful 
bamboos. The two villages, Oel and Dhakua, adjoin each other and form 
a large town, but*the dwelling-houses have a wretched appealaiice, con¬ 
sisting of ruinous mud walls and thatched roofs. There is a handsome 

* “ Slceruan’a Tour through Oudh,” Vol. IL page* 4-5. 

0 f By Mr. A, II. liariugtoo, C.S , Assistant Conuaissioner. 
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temple dedicated to Mahiideo in the centre of the town, and the houses 
are close upon the ditch of the fort, which has its bamboo fence inside the 
ditch and mud parapets. This temple was built by Bakht Singh, grand¬ 
father of R&ja Anrudh Singh, the headquarters of whose estate Gel is. 
There arc two other temples, one of which was built by Rim Din, naib 
of the said ritja. There are four sugar manufactories, but no market. 


Population, 3,003— 
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PACHHIMRXTH Pargana*—Tahsil Btkapur— District Fyzabad. —It is 
said that an influential Bliar chief, of the name of R&thor, founded the 
village of Rath, now known as R;ihet, to which he gave his own name. 
Here he had his i evidence, and made his revenue collections. He is also 
traditionally believed to have founded another village to the .eastward in 
the direction of (Jhirin Chupm, to which he gave the same name and used 
in the same way. From that day the one village was known as Paehhim 
(the western) Rath, the other Purab (the eastern) Rath, This is the 
qfm lingo’s account. The more likely tradition as to the name is that men¬ 
tioned in the account of pargana Hawoli Oudh, and which I obtained from 
Maharitja Man Singh— viz., that at a former period the territory between 
tho rivers Gogra and Gumti was known as Pachhimrsth and P drab rath. 
From the village of Pachhimrsth or Rahet the pargana takes its name. 

More than 200 years ago one Bhagan R&e, Bais, whose family history 
will bo detailed further on, came from Baiswdra, and founded the bazar 
still known as Rampur Bhagan. A Government fort was also there 
built, and the Government revenue was thereafter collected there. 

This tahsil contained the four zila 
subdivisions of Kul Sardon, Achhora, 
Asth&na, and Bhadaula. There was also 
formerly the usual tappa distribution, 
and the names of these subdivisions 
are marginally indicated, but they, have 
long been set aside. 

The pargana during native rule con¬ 
sisted of 850 townships, of which 50 were 
offshoots ( ddkhilis ). Under the opera¬ 
tions of ,the demarcation department 
^ these villages were reduced to 467 in 
number. Of these 104 villages have 
since been transferred to parganas Am- 
sai and Mangalsi, to give convenient 
jurisdictions, while 52 other villages 
added from the jurisdictions marginal¬ 
ly noted, so that pargana Pachhim- 
rath, as now constituted, contains 415 
townships. 

*By Mr. P. Carnegy, Commissioner, 


No. 

Name. 

# 

No. of 
town¬ 
ships. 

*1 

Rfcheb 

hi 

III 

84 

S 

Bfiru 

• •• 

HI 

72 

S 

Mohdona 

• M 

••• 

66 

4 

Mala lit a 

• •• 


70 

Jd 

^Ank&rl 

»« 


62 

6 

Maw&i 

• «• 


64 

7 

Kfit sardon 


100 

6 

Bhadauii 


IH 

74 

9 

Parswi 

H4 

• •• 

92 

10 

Pend&l 

HI 

•at 

90 

11 

Ahran 

III 

... 

83 


Total 

•M 

866 


have, tor the same reason, been 


Mangalsi. Jagdnpur. 

Iluweli Oudh. Sultunpur. 

Majhaura. 
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This pargana is bounded on tho east by Majhaura, on the west by Rudaul ; 
of Bara Banki, on the north by Haweii Oudh, and on the south by Sultanpur 
Baraunsa, of the Sultanpur district. The pargana is interseotod by two 
Unnavigable rivulets, the Madha and the Biaoi. The former stream 
takes its rise in the village of Basorhi in the Bara Banki district. Tho 
latter has its source in tho Anjarjhil in pargana Sultanpur of the district 
of that name. Aft or passing through Paehhimr&th these streams unit# in 
the neighbourhood of the town of Majhaura, and from that point tho river 
is known as the Tons, on which stands the station of Azamgarh ; the 
stream is rendered memorable by traditionary associations with R6m 
Chandra. 


There arc remains 


Intgaon. 

Mohdtms. 

Kbi&ran. 

R&hct. 

bardi and Crsndor. 


of the former Bliar population in about 32 villages 
of this jurisdiction, the chief of these being those 
which are marginally mentioned 

The following dotails embrace such moagre par¬ 
ticulars as have been ascertained regarding the for¬ 
mer landed proprietors of the jurisdiction— 


Chauhans of Ahran.—The family traditions set forth that one Rdc 
Bhan R&e of this clan, the ancestor of Tahdil Singh and Araar Singh, the 
present representatives of the family, came with his followers from Main- 
pun to bathe at Ajodhya, some 400 yearn ago, and ended in replacing 
the Bliars and assuming possession of 565 villages, of which however 125 
only were of this pargana, the rest being of Isauli, Sultanpur, and Khan- 
dansa. R&c Bhan Rae was succeeded by his two sons, Jalo Rae and 
Dunia Rae, who divided the property equally between them. Tho estate 
of the former of tlieso brothers was swallowed up by the Bh&lc Sultfin 
tribe, a century and a half ago. The portion of tho estate (62 king’s 
mauzas) which pertains to this pargana, and which belonged to the other 
brother, remained in the proprietary possession of his descendants till 
annexation; they have since lost the Tntg&on estate under settlement 
decree. The offspring of Rae Blidn R/ie are still found inhabiting 16 
villages, and the revenue they pay under the revised assessment amounts 
to Rs. 19,721. 


The Bais of Malahtu.—The family traditions have it that some 200 
years ago, one Jarauni Bhan Singh, of this clan, the ancestor of Kiimal, 
and Bhab&t, the present representatives of the family, came from Mvngi 
P&tan, in the province of M&lwa (the locality whence the Bais of BaiswAra 
also trace their advent), and overthrewind dispossessed the Bhars, and 
increased his estate till it contained 84 villages, including the Kur&w&n 
and Pam Malahtu properties of 42 villages in this pargana, and the Joha- 
r4mpur property of 42 villages in pargana Sultanpur. The 42 Pachhim- 
r&th villages are now included in 10 demarcated villages, and to these the 
descendants of Jamuni Blnin have subproprietary claims; they are 
residents of five of them. 

The Bais of Sohwal and Burfi.—Jagat R&e, of this clan, the ancestor of 
Bubh^n Singh, Autar Singh, and others, now living, came from Baiswfira 
some 400 years ago, and aided m tho suppression of the Bliars, Ho had 



two sons, Rnrlr Sah uml Mehmh Sah. The former established the Bur a 
estate of 27 villages, the latter the Mehdona estate of a similar number 
of villages. These properties are now included in the estate of Mah&rfija 
Sir Man Singh, and m six of these villages only have the Bais anything 
resembling a subproprietary position, in some of the others they still 
cultivate the soil. 


*l’he Bais of Uchhiipali.—About 300 or 400 years ago, New Ad S61i, of this 
tribe, the ancestor of Isii Singh and others, still living, came from Baiswdra, 
and succeeded the Bhars in the management of this estate, which he then 
increased to 20 mauzns f villages) New ad Shli in his lifetime made over 
eight of these villages to his priest, a Tiwdri Brahman The offspring 
of Newfid S:ih ale still rn subordinate possession of the remaining 12 
villages. 


The Bais of Ttampur, Bhagan—Tikri, &c. Moti Rue, ami Olihote Riie, 
two brotheis of this tribe, the ancisl.ms of Jaskarnn Bingli, Birula Singh, 
Sarotnnii Singh, &c, who are still living, came from Baisw'ia with a far¬ 
ina n for ]04 villages, and the office of ehandlm, fiom Jahfingir Shah, and 
fought the Bluus, replacing them in the possess, on of inauza Nitwdri, 
Ohhatnrpur, and f>l other villages of tappa Parsumi, and 52 villages of 
tappa 1’indu, ineluding Rnmpur BJaigan. The office of Chaudhri of tappa 
Kalict was also held by the family m the person of the direct ancestor of 
Jaskaran Singh, but this office they had lost loug before annexation. 


This family still holds most of the ancestral property in direct engage¬ 
ment with the State, and it is now lepiosentod by 41 £ denialcatcd vil¬ 
lages Five uthei villages bad, liowevei, passed into taluqas before annex¬ 
ation. 


The Bais of Gander—One Chhatai Singh, of this tribe, the ancestor 
of Duma Singh and Dalji't Smgh, now Jiving, came trom Baiswara 300 
}ears ago, and took service with some Bliar chief. Having afterwards 
invited his mastoi to partake of his hospitality, he put him to death, and 
took possession of his estate. Chhatai Singh had thiee sons, Chandi RAe 
who .succeeded to Oandor, and whoso descendants in the present gene- 
l at ion still hold the parent village in theii proprietary possession. They 
have been named above. Kalian Rue, who founded Kalian Bahadarsa, 
pargaun Ilaweli Oudh, and Barsingh Riie, who founded mauza Barsingh 
A "2^«*ivte same pargnna. 

From the above details it will be seen that there are no less than five 
families of Bins alleging a separate and distinct advent and origin in tills 
pargana* There are four similar families in the neighbouring pargana of 
Mungatsi, and one in Havre)i Oudh. I request attention to my note on 
the l’»nis of Mangalsi, for the observations there recorded apply equally 
here. All these Bais are looked down upon and disowned by the Tilok- 
ch.mdi Bais, and 1 have no doubt that their ancestors were persons of low 
oiigui, who have been admitted within the last few centuries only to a 
place amongst the Rajput tribes. 

Two taluqas have their centres in this pargana, Khajurahat and Meh- 
dona. Of those 1 mm pioeeed to give some details. * ; 
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The Bachgotia of Khajurahat.—Baba Abhai Datt Singh, the present 
owner of this taluqa, is the younger brother of Babu Jai Datt Singh of Bluti; 
both being offshoots of the Kurw&r raj. An account of the elder of 
those brothers is given in the Majhaura history, but some further parti¬ 
culars of the family have since been obtained, and these may as well be 
given here. 

After the overthrow of Shujil-ud-daula at the battle of Buxar, more than 
80 years ago, he is known fot a time to have abandoned the neighbour¬ 
hood of Fyzahad, and to have spent, some months in the direction of 
Rohilkhand. Advantage was taken of his absence by, amongst others, 
DumApnt, the then tuluqdar ofKunvfir, to increase ids possessions by- 
annexing thereto Khnjurhhat and nnmeions other estates of parganas 
Paehhiim&th and Hawoli Oudh, but, on the return of the Nawab, 
the B.ibu was again deprived of all these new acquisitions After the 
death of Shujii-ud-dauhi, and m the days when his widow, theBahfi Begarn, 
held this part of the country as pigir, Bfibu Banar Singh, a younger brother 
of Duniiipat, again succeeded in acquiring a property in these parganas, 
which pgiid an annual demand of Rs. 80,000 to the State, and of tins 
estate he retained possession till 1232 fasli In the following year, owing 
to the Babu’s default ,tlu; then Nazim Valdyat, All deprived him of his 
entire property. lu 1234 fash, the nazim returned to the Btibu the Khaju- 
r&hat portion of the property, consisting of 20 villages, held on an annual 
rent of Rs. 0,000, but of which sum Rs. 4,700 was remitted on account 
of the taluqdar’s ntinker. The rest of the estate was settled village by 
village with the zumindars, with whom the mizmt enteied into direct 
engagement This stale of things ran on till 1243 fasli, when the then 
Nazim, JVLtrza Abdulla Beg, made the Bluti and Khajurahat properties, 
consisting of the, entue estate that Balm Bari fir Singh and his predecessor 
hud accumulated, over to the chief of the rival dan of the neighbomhood, 
B6bu Harpal Singh Oaiaghansi, the ancestor of the fnluqdar of Khapni- 
dih Balm Barulr Singh then fled to the British territories where ho 
soon afterwards died 

In 1215 fasli, Raja Darshan Singh became nazim, and during his rule 
the sons of Bariax Singh, Babas Jai J):*Lt Singh and Abhai Datt Singh, were 
restored to the Bhiti and Khajurahat estates, which moreover were con¬ 
siderably added to. The two brothers divided the family property in 
1259 fasli, the elder receiving the Bhiti estate, estimated at one and a 
half share, and the younger Khajurahat, of one share. The funner of 
these now consists of 81 villages paying Rs 37,850-10-0 per- annum to 
the State, the latter of 541 villages paying Rs. 21,472. These brothers 
ate highly respected, and I look upon them as amongst the best of bur 
smaller taluqdars. 

The Sangaldipi Brahmans of Mehdona.—According to the family 
records, Sadusukh Pathak was a Sangaldipi Brahman of note in Bhoj- 
pur, who held the office of chaudhri. In the general confusion that 
followed the overthrow of ShujA-ud-dnula by the English in that quarter, 
Gop£hAm, the son of Sad&mkh Pathak, left his home, ami finally settled in 
the willage of Nandnagar Chon, pargana Amoiha, zillah Basti, about the 
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end of the last century. Purandar Rum Pdthak, son of Gopdlrdm, subse¬ 
quently crossed the river, and married into the 
family of Sadhai Rdm, Misr, zamindar of Palia, 
in the Fyzabad district, which latter village he 
thenceforth made his home. Purandar R&m^had 
five sons, whose names are marginally detailed. 
The eldest of these commenced life as a trooper in the old Bengal Regular 
Cavalry. Whilst Bakht&war Singh was serving in this capacity at Luck¬ 
now, his fine figure and manly bearing attracted the notice of Nawab Saddat 
All Khan, who having obtained his discharge, appointed him a jamadar 
of cavalry, and shortly afterwards made him a risdlddr. 


Bakhtnwar Singh. 
Shiudin bJiiph. 
Iiichha Singh. 
fWvhan Singh. 

Debt Purshad Singh, 


After the death of Saulat Ali, Bakhtawar Singh secured the favour of 
Ghdzi-ud-dm Haidar, the first king of Oudh, which led to his further 
advancement, and to the acquisition of the life-title of rdja. This title 
was subscqently granted in perpetuity by Muhammad Ali Shah, when he 
also turned the Mehdona property into a rdj, under the following farmdn, 
under date the 10th Rabi-us-sdni, 1233 Hijri. 

“ Whereas the services, intelligence, and devotion of Rdja Bate htd war 
Singh are well known to and appreciated by me, I therefore confer upon 
hun the proprietary title of the Mehdona estate, to be known hereafter as 
a raj, of which I constitute and appoint him the raja in perpetuity. All 
rights and interests pertaining thereto—such as sir, sayar jagir, ndnkar, 
abkari, transit dues, &c., as well as a revenue assignment of 42 mauzas, 
and some smaller holdings, are also gifted to him for ever. He is, more¬ 
over, considered the premier raja of Oudh, and all the other rajas are to 
recognize him as such. All Government dues and revenue from the 
villages alluded to are released for ever, and no other is to consider him¬ 
self entitled to share those bounties with the rdja. 

<l The detail of the grant is as follows :— 

“ 1. Cash nankdr, Rs. 74,016-8-9. 

“ 2. Mu ifi and jagir lands, 41 villages, and some smaller holdings. 

“ 3. Sir, 10 per cent (? of the estate) to be revenue-free. 

“4. Sdyar, including the bazar dues of Shdhganj, Darshaunagar, 
and Rdeganj, and all transit duties on the estate. 

“ 5* Abwdb faujddri, including all fines levied. 

■ *• “6. Abwdb diwani, including periodical tribute, occasional 

offerings, and fees on marriages and births. 

" Bakhtdwar Singh then summoned his younger brother Darshan Singh 
to Court, and the latter soon received the command of a regiment. This 
was followed in 1822-23 by the appointment of Darshan Singh to the 
cliakla of Salon and Baiswdra, and in 1827 to the nizamat of Sultanpur, 
including Fyzabad, &c. Shortly after this Darshan Singh obtained the 
title of Raja Bahddur for his services to the State, in apprehending and 
sending in to Lucknow Shuidin Singh, Bahrela, Taluqdar of Siirajpur, dis¬ 
trict Bara Banki, a notorious disturber of the public peace and revenue 
defaulter of those days. In 1842 A.D., Rdja Darshan Singh obtained 
the iuz&mat of Oonda Bahraich, which he had previously held for a*hort 
time m 1836, and he then seriously embroiled himself with the N^ipdl H 
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authorities in the following year, by pursuing the present Maharaja of 
Ralr&mpur, Sir 'Digbijai Singh, whom he accused of being a revenue 
defaulter into that territory. The circumstances connected with this 
aggression of territory are fully detailed by Sleeman at page 59, Vol. I., of 
his Journal. The pressure at that time put upon the king of Oudh by 
Lord Ellenborough, led to the dismissal from office and imprisonment of 
B*ja Darshan Singh, and to the resumption in direct management of the 
Mehdona estate, which the. brothers had already created. But all these 
were merely nominal, for m a very few months Iluja Darshan 
leased from confinement, retiring for a tune to the British terri¬ 
tories, while the older brother, Raja Bakhta war Singh, was allowed to resume 
the management of the Melulona estate; and this was almost immediately 
followed by Raja Dardian Singh being again summoued to court, when 
without having performed any new service to the State, he had the further 
title of Saltanat-Bahadur conferred upon him. But the raja did not long 
q. , survive to enjoy these new honours, for within a 
R*ja Uaghubardny41 Sin«h, few weeks he was seized with an illness from which 
and Mahi 4ja Min Singh, he never recovered, and it was with difficulty that 
(originally named Uano- he was conveyod to the enchanted precincts of holy 
m i jmg i j Ajodhya where ho speedily breathed his last, 

leaving throe sons whose names are marginally indicated. 

* 

<f In 1845 A.D., Mdn Singh, the youngest of these sons, was appointed 
nazim of Daryabad-Rudauli, at the early age of 24, and to this charge the 
Sultanpur nizamat was also afterwards added. Mdn Singh soon gained 
his spurs by an expedition against the then owner of the Surajpur estate 
(for overthrowing whose predecessor, Shiudiu Singh, his father, had also 
obtained honours, in October, 1830), in the course of which thattaluqdar's 
fort was surrounded and assaulted, and its owner, Singhji Singh, captured 
and sent to Lucknow (see Sleeman's Journal, page 250, Vol II;. For 
this service Man Sing obtained the title of Raja-Balmdur. In 1847 A. D„ 
Man Singh was ordered to proceed against the stronghold of the 
Gargbansi chief, Harpal Singh. The details of that affair are also to he 
iouud in Sleeman's Jammed, Vol. I, page 144. There are two sides to the 
story. The one is that Harp&l finding his fort surrounded, and resistance 
hopelesB, surrendered at discretion and unwittingly lost his life. The other 
is that he was betrayed under promises of safety into a conference, and 
was beheaded in cold blood. One thing is certain, that the transaction 
was looked on in different lights at Fyzabad and at Lucknow. The* 
local tradition of what occurred is not favourable to the chief actor 
in the tragedy, while the service he had performed was thought so 
important at the capital, that Qdemjang (stedfast in fight) was added 
to the existing distinctions of the young rdja. As an impartial historian, 
I am bound to add that I have yet to learn that any fight at all took 
place, when Harpdl Singh, who was at the time in wretched health, met his 
death. In 1835, Rdja Man Singh obtained the further honourary titles of 
Saltanat-Bahddur for apprehending anil sending to Lucknow, whore he 
was at once put to death, the notorious proclaimed offender Jagann&th 
whose proceedings occupy no inconsiderable space in Steeman’s 


chaprier, 

Journal, 


punishments 
Singh was re 



“ Almost sinrilunc<»u.sly with the last, r^ooided event, R^ja Bakhta war 
Singh die'l at, Lucknow. H fi left a widowed daughter but no son, and on 
the evidence of Sleeman, wlio had good opportunities of knowing (and 
who wrote ju February, 18-50, while Bildifiwtr Singh still lived), he had 
previously noinin itcd as his sole heir Raja Man Singh, the youngest of the 
three eons of J>ir.shan fttrigh. The following is a free translation of Raja 
Bakhta war Singh’s last Will and Testament, now iu the possession of the 
family of the Maharaja:—‘ It is known to one rod all that b/ my own 
unaided exertions I obtained the favour of my sovereign who conferred on 
me the title of raja, the pi opr Let,ary functions of which rank I have to this 
time exorcised m the Meiidona ('state, which was also created by the royal 
order into a raj; ami 11101 cover of,hoi properties were also purchased or 
acquired by mortgage by me, which are hold in the name and under the 
management of my blether", Raja, Darshan Singh, Inoliha Singh, and Debi- 
paishad ; and also in the names of my nephews. It- had recently hap¬ 
pened that in my old age 1 had been imprisoned for arrears of revenue, 
and although mv brothei Tnchhu Smgh and others of my family still liM-d, 
it fell to the lot of Mm Singh alone to assist me rr~ a son, and by the 
payment of lacs of tuples to release me from my difficulties. Whereas 
the recollection of a man is only kept, alive by the presence of offspring, 
and whereas 1 have nyt been blessed with a son, thorefoie be it known 
that wlnle still m the full exercise of my senses, 1 have voluutniily adopted 
Raja Man Smgh as my own son and representative, and have made over 
to him, with the sanction of the Government, my entire property howsoever 
aequiiod and wheresoever situated, and whether till lately held m my own 
name and management or in the name and management of other mem¬ 
bers of the family All my possessions have now been transferred by me 
to Raja Mfin Smgh, and liis name has been substituted fo» my own in the 
Government records No brother or nephew has anv right or claim agaiust 
the said Raja Man Singh, who will be my sole representative, in perpetui¬ 
ty. But whereas it is a duty incumbent on me and on Raja Mhn Singh 
to make provision for the other members of the family, both now and 
hereafter, therefore the following details arc to be followed, so that they 
may never sulfur from want,. At the same time it is iueumbont on the said 
lelatives to treat Man Singh as their own son, taking care that they never 
fail to conform to his wishes in all things Should they fail in doing so, 
he has full power to resume their allow trices 

“ In view to those wishes being carried out this deed ot gift (Hibanama) 
ha® been penned :— 

Detail. 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


6. 

6. 

7. 


To my widow ... ’ ... .. Rs. SO) per mensem in cash. 

„ ltnmadhin Singh ... ... „ 600 „ „ ., 

„ Uaghubar Singh and his sons ... „ *00 ,, „ „ 

Inchlm Smgh and his sons, Ha 500 per memeru : thus. Its 300 to Incbha Singh 
and 200 Co his song 

To Hardatt Singh and his brothers and bis io is Rs. 

„ lUrimrain Singh ... ... n 

ti Darshan Singh’s temple «. „ 

The Sargaddwiir Tbnkurdw&ra ... ... „ 

The Riijghat ... ... ... „ 

Hie Sfirajknnd ... ... „ „ ., 

t/vrtam lands were also assigned to different persons and objects which ueed not 
Ik detailed ’’’ , 


800 per mensem in cash, 
loo 
300 
80 
SO 
10 
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When Oudh was annexed Raja M&n Singh was found m possession of 
Mehdona, the family property, with a then paying jama, after deduction of 
Rs. 66,053 n&nk6r, of Rs. 1,91,174. 

He was at that time returned as a defaulter to the extent of Ra 50,000 
of revenue due to the ex-king. In consequence We was deprived at the 
first summary settlement of his entire estate, and sought refuge for a time 
in Calcutta. This did not, however, prevent his offering protection and 
convoy to such of the Fyaabad officials as chose to accept it, when they had 
to flee from Fyzabad, nor did it prevent him from procuring boats for them, 
aud stalling them safely on their voyage down the river. 

The mutiny found the r/ija a prisoner in our hands,, and ho was 
released in order that he might protect our women and children Of 
these proceedings the Deputy Commissioner, Captain Reid, at tho time 
thus wrote:— 

“ Without Raja Man Singh’s assistance it, would have been quite im¬ 
possible to get away this large number, and for liis good services hr well 
deserves our gratitude. I was always opposed to the plan of imprisoning 
him. He was the only man who could have saved Fyzabad aided by oui 
treasury, and I believe he would have clone it.” 

At a subsequent period the raja was instrumental m saving Mrs. Mill 
and other Europeans, who certified to his uniform kindness and considera¬ 
tion. 

On these services Sir John Lawrence made the following remarks on the 
occasion of his great Lucknow Daibfir.— 

“ Yon have in my estimation a special claim to honour and gratitude, 
inasmuch at the commencement of the mutiny in 1857, you gave refuge to 
more than fifty English people in your fort at Fyzabud, most of whom 
were helpless women and children, and thus, by God’s mercy, were instru¬ 
mental in saving all their lives,” 

In the earlier days of the mutiny, Mahftxfija Man Singh remained in 
constant communication with Mr. Cubbins, the; former Financial Commis¬ 
sioner, and Sir Charles Wingfield, who was then at Gorakhpur, and he was 
an earnest advocate for an advance against Lucknow by the Gogra aud 
Fyzabad route. So long as there was a chance of such a movement, being 
carried out, he never wavered in his allegiance to the British Government, 
but having previously made it distinctlyJcnown that such would of neces¬ 
sity be the result if no such movement was speedily carried out, no sooner 
did he hear that the scheme of an advance by tho Gogra route had been* 
abandoned, than he proceeded to join the rebel cause at Lucknow. 

During the Biege of the Residency, although the Mahfiraja had com¬ 
mand of an important rebel post, he was in frequent communication with 
the garrison, and there is little question that had his heart been in tho 
rebel cause, he could have made our position even more disagreeable than it 
was, and colour is given to this belief from the fact, that when Lucknow 
fell,• Man Singh returned to his fort of Sh&hganj, where he in turn was 



besieged by the rebels, and had actually to be relieved by a force undei Su' 
H, Grant. 

On the return of peace, the title of Mah&rAja was conferred on M£n 
Singh. The estate he possessed at annexation was restored to him, and the 
confiscated property of the Raja of Gonda was made over to him in proprie¬ 
tary title for his services. 

In the great Oudh controversies that have for several years engaged so 
large a share of the public attention, Maharaja Mdn Singh was the mouth¬ 
piece, as he undoubtedly also represented the intellect of the taluqdars; 
and it was for the assistance rendered in bringing these controversies to a 
satisfactory qjoso, that ho had so recently been decorated by command of 
Her Majesty with the StaT of India. The words of the Viceroy on pre¬ 
senting this decoration were these •—“ Maharaja Man Singh, Her Majesty 
the Queen of England and India, having heard of your good services m 
vaiious important matters connected with the administration of the pro¬ 
vince of Oudh, has thought fit to appoint you a Knight Commander of 
the Most Exulted Order of the 8iai of India” 

Tt will thus be seen that the Shahganj family is but of yesterday. It 
was created by a daring soldtei of lot tune, and it was ennobled by another, 
who to coinage of au admittedly high order, added an intellect than 
which there were few more able or more subtle. 

Since this biography was sketched, the subject of it has been gathered 
to lus fathers He died m his oOth year after a protracted illness of 
eighteen months, contracted m the ovei-zealous performance of onerous 
duties connected uith the dual settlement and consolidation of the taluq- 
tlaii system ot Oudh 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the year 1870 has proved fatal to 
all the tlnee sons ol Baja Darshan Singh. Raja Raghubaidayiil, the second 
son, died ou the second May, 1870 ; Mah&rfija Sir Man Singh, K.C S.I, 
the youngest, on the 1 Ith October, 1870, and RAja Rnmddhin, the eldest, 
cm the Kith November, 1870 Of these the first mentioned will ever bo 
remcmbcied with a shudder by the readers of Sleomau’s Journal, as the 
cruel official d avast ator of the Trans-Gogra districts. The latter long devoted 
himself with cicd.it to the management of the family property, but in con¬ 
sequence of a petty zanana dispute he relinquished the charge and 
betook hiself for several years to a life of devotion at Benares. He, however, 
returned to Oudh shortly before the province was annexed, and since then 
the brothers have made Shuhganj a fortified town, founded by the uncle 
and father, and which is situated 14 miles south of Fyzabad, their general 
residence. 

Maharaja Man Singh has left a daughter who has a son, Kunwar PartAb 
Narfiin Singh, to whom it was his intention that his fine estate, which at 
present yields a revenue of Rs. 4,32,128 per annum to Government (not 
including the Gonda property) should eventually descend, but the will 
leaves the property to the widow who is not the lad's grandmother, and 
to hei ia assigned tin* duty ot finally naming the heiri t ' •, 
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The will is in the following i crme •— 

“ Whereas ray intentions as to the nomlmation of any of the youths (of the 
family) as ray representative have not as yet been finally matured, it is 
necessary in the meantime to appoint the Mahfirani as representative and 
proprietrix, that she, until such time as she may appoint a representative, 
may remain as my representative and proprietrix, but without the power 
of transfer. No co-sharer has any concern whatever with my property, 
leal or personal 1 have therefore written and filed this will and testa¬ 
ment, that at the proper time it may take effect. Dated 22nd April*. 
1SG2.” 

The other brothers, who were men of an altogether infoiior stamps 
have each left sevoial sous, who are supported by the estate. 

It is popularly averred, with what truth it is haul to say, that on one 
occasion Raja Bakhta war, Singh intimated his intention of leaving his estates 
to Rfhiddhm, his riches to Rughubavdayfil, and his anny to las favourite, 
Mdn Singh. Re was asked how the army was to be supported without 
property or wealth, and he is said to have replied naively,— 1 1 am no judge 
of men, if he who gets the army does not very soon possess himself of tho 
estate,s’and the treasure as well ” Be tho truth of this story what it may, 
the Mah&i&ja rested las right and title to the estates on Raja Bakhtawar 
Singh’s last will and testament, a tree translation of which has already 
been given.' 

The following letters referred to the Mabdruja'a services dining tlio 
mutiny.— 

“ The undersigned being about to leave the escort of Raja Mini Singh, 
desire to place on lecord the. high sense they entettain of the services lie 
has rendered them. 

« When the danger of the mutiny of the troops at Fy/abad became im¬ 
minent, he came forward of his own accord and offered an asylum to all 
die ladies and children at his fort of ■Sh&hgnnj, and his offer was gladly 
accepted, and eight women and fourteen children ol this party (besides 
tjhrec others) were sent there. 

« Shortly after the emeutc took place they were joined by their husbands, 
and Raja Man Singh made ai rangements^to forward the whole by water 
to Dinapore. 

“ Though the party lost their money and valuables en route (this was 
owing to an untoward accident which the r£ja could not possibly have 
foreseen) w thc voyage on the whole has been as satisfactory as could be 
expected, and free from the extreme misery and discomfort which other 
refugees have experienced. 

" Without the personal aid of the r&ja, it would have been quite impracti* 
cabl* to get off such a large number of persons (29), There can be no 
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doubt that under Providence we are indebted to him for our safe passage 
1o this place. 

(Sd). J. Reid, Capt. 

„ A. P Orr, Capt. 

„ F. A V Thuhiiurn, Capt. 

. OopXi.pur, ) st John Dawson, Capt. 

The 2Uh June, 1857 ] „ E 0. Bradford, Ex. AsatConimr." 

This is to certify that by the kind assistance of Rfija Mdn Singh, I 
and my three children, and also three sergeants’ wives, with their families, 
have been protected, and our lives, indeed, saved. 

“When the disturbance took place at Fyzabad my husband, Major Mill, 
Artillery, bad made, as he imagined, every careful arrangement for the 
safety of myself and our children, but by some mismanagement and unto¬ 
ward circumstances, of which I know not the cause, it appears he was 
obliged to fly without me, though he gave orders for me to be sent for. As I 
aud the childien were hidden andplacedunder (on the night of the 7th Aune) 
the care of a person who had promised to do everything that was needed 
but who proved false to his trust, I did not get a boat till Wednesday, the 9tb, 
and that was through other people’s influence. I proceeded scarcely above 
a mile fiom Guptar Ghfit when my boat was stopped by order of the. 
sepoys of the Gth Regiment Oudh Irregular Infantiy, and several came on 
board aud threatened to kill me and my children unless T immediately left 
the boat, which I therefore was obliged to do. I was told that we should be 
killed if we lomained in the station, and the same fate would also await me 
if I took another boat; however I determined to try if safety could be 
obtained by water, and engaged a small boat, foi which I had to pay 80 
rupees 1 was taken over to the opposite side, and there again threatened 
with death from every one I met, as the Delhi Badshah had given orders 
to that effect We were then put on shore, hurriedly left there, and all 
my property left behind. I wandered from village to villago with my 
children for about a fortnight, existing on the charity of the villagers, 
when Raja Mun Singh discovered the fact, and most generously took us under 
his care, and hos been exceedingly kind and attentive, providing us with all 
we needed, food aud clothing ;and he is now about to send mo on towards 
Gorakhpur, to the charge of Mi. Osborne, by the request of Mr. Paterson. 
I most sincerely hope and trust Government will amply reward the Rdja 
for his unifoim kindness to all Europeans ; had Raja M&n Singh not pro¬ 
tected us we must all have perished, and wc axe deeply indebted to him 

o 

“ (Sd ) Maria Mill, 

“ Wife of Major John Mill, Arty!* 

Population. —The distribution of races 
in this pargana is as per margin. The 
residents are mostly agricultural, one-half 
of which are well-to-do, the other half 
being poor. Sixty per cent, of the houses 
ai'o tiled. * 


for his great assistance. 
(, Oudh, 

“ The *Ith July, 1857. 

Rajputs ... ... 24 per cent 

Brahmans ... 29 „ 

.Hor Is, Kurrms, and Ahjrs 18 „ 

Skfuealmans ... 7 „ 

Other castes ... 2s „ 
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l. 

8 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 


Trade .—The principal bazars are marginally indicated, and trade is in 

the hands of petty dealers who appear to 
have few, if any, transactions beyond the 
limits of the pargana. 

Fairs and shrines .—There are three 
Dhanuopur ... ... 850 pa it r y annual fairs in this pargana. 


Name. Soule. 

R&tfipur Bhagan ... 550 

Aghiganj *M Ml 885 

Shibganj •** 7*5 

D&rabganj, ... 415 


(1). Astik —In mauza Purai Bh bal a fair is held for two or three days 
in the month of S&wan, in connexion with tho feast of snakes (N&g 
Panchmi), which is attended by some hundreds of people of the neigh¬ 
bourhood who go fo make offerings at this shrine. 


(2). Sitdfcund .—In mauza Taron Ddrdbgani a fair is held in Kdrtik 
and Chait, where those of the neighbours assemble who cannot join in tho 
larger half-yearly gatherings at A jodhya for the purpose of commemorating 
important events in the life of Ram Chandar. The tradition is that Sita 
offered sacrifice at this place on her way back from the wilds, and dug tho 
tank in which the pilgrims bathe to commemorate the event. 


(3.) Surajkund .—In mauza Rarapur Bhagan 1,000 or 1,200 people 
assemble here the first Sunday after the Cth day of Bh&don to com¬ 
memorate the birth of the sun. During the day salt in every shape is 
eschewed, and a strict fast, extending even to abstaining from drinking 
water, is maintained from sunset till sun rise the next morning. 

PACHHOHA Pargana—Tahiti Shah ah ad —District IIakdoi.— This par¬ 
gana is bounded on the north by the Shahjahdnpur district of the North- 
Western Provinces, on the east by pargana Shahabad, on,the south by 
Pali pargana, and on the west by the districts of Farukhabad and Slidh- 
jah&npur. The area is 50,280 acies or about $8 square miles, divided as 
follow's :— 


Cultivated 

Irrigated 

Unirrigated 

CuHurable 

Unculturablc 


Total 


42,861 

4CTC8. 

13,802 

»* 

28,559 

»« 

10,275 

ft 

8,644 

M 

56,960 

>ft 


The soil is chiefly bb&r (sandy). There are two rivers—tho Garra 
and the Sunsaha Ghanab. There is o»ly one road from Thatheora to 
Farukhabad. The Government revenue demand amounts to Rs. 44,284-2-6. 
There are 17 schools and two post-offices. The population is 30,420; the 
number of bouses 4,980, 

Pachhoha pargana was in the Nawabi, included in Pali. In 1834 tho 
pargana was named “ Pachhoha Dehdt,” and a tahsildar was appointed 
owing to the defalcation of the Pachhoha zamindars. This tahsildar 
resided at Bilsar. Pachhoha was formed into a separate pargana after 
annexation. The village of Pachhoha lies west of the fort of Pali, and 
houpe fhe name.. The zamindars are mostly Panwirs. 
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PAHXRAPUR Pargana-—TaJuiU Gonda —District GoNDA.—This pargana 
is bounded on the north by pargana Gonda, on the south by Gnwarich, on 
the west by His&mpur of the Bahraieh district, and on the east by some 
villages of pargana Gonda. Formerly it contained only 63,198 acres, 
divided into H4 villages, but since the recent survey in 1876,14 more 
villages, with an area of 10JD98 acres, Imve been transferred to this pargana 
lrom Iiisampur. .Now therefore the pargana contains 128 villages, with 
an area of 73,391 acres, or 115 square miles. The surface is level; un- 
culturablo land amounts to 7,340 acres, barren land to 15,02(5 acres, and 
groves cover 3,880 acres. The irrigated land is 8,095 acres, or 19 per 
cent., and unirrigated 39,044 .acres or 81 per cent. There are no forests, 
within the limits of the pargana. There are no large rivers The Tirhi, 
which traverses the pargana from west to east, is neither used for naviga¬ 
tion nor irrigation. It does mischief during the rains by inundating the* 
villages which bonier it. 

The only crop peculiar to this pargana is dunsi dlian, which is sown in 
Baisiikh (April) and cut in Hawaii (July). It is never in danger of being 
submerged by the flood, as it continues to grow as the water rises, so that 
its top is never covered. Water is met with at 6 to 9 feet from the sur¬ 
face. There is no disease peculiar to the pargana. During October and 
November fever is somewhat prevalent. 

The revenue of the pargana amounts to Rs. 93,618-2-0, Rs. 91,328, 
being land revenue and Rs. 2,290-2-0 cesses. 

The pargana is held chiefly by the rajas of Kapurthala and Singh a 
(Jhanda. The lhshambbarpur estate belongs to the heirs of Mali u'tja Man, 
Singh. 

The ullages are thus held :— 

Tahitian • •• Ml III 8* 

Zamuxluti • •a • • • m t in 55 

Pattiduri mi mi «•« ••• 221 

Bhayyachnra IM ^ 

Total ... 166 

Including coparcenary inuliaR —— 

The tiibal distribution of property is as follows:— 

Brnbmnn ... ... ... S3 

1$:uh Chhattri ... ... ... 12 

Haitians Chhattri ... 

Musalman ••• 9 

NanakNh&hi faqir •„ ••• H 

Chauh&n Chhattri ... 

Goshtio ... ft. 

* Jan war Chhattri ... 

*• Bairigi faqfr ... 

Kurnn ... ... 

Total m* 128 villages. 

The total population amounts to 40,090. The numbers of the prevailing 
castes aie us under.— 


Brahmans... 

**• 

«• 

... 7,852 

Ahir 

IM 


... 2,556 

K ab»r ... 

■ f 1 

Ml 

... 2,639 

Murao 

*•1 


... l.WT 
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Jioilh 



Kurin 1 

• p*« 

»|18 6 

Goflhkm 

• 4I| 

1,438 

Ohhattri 

• 1*4 

1,896 

Fat bin 

• Mt 

1,361 

Dliunia 

• 

1.186 

Gararia 

» Ml 

1,«8T 

Blurji 

* 141 

1,067 

Bantiiu 

1 set 

9“ 3 

KAyath 

m M4 

909 


These live in 11,587 houses, all of which arc mud built. The only 
masonry buildings arc four thukurdwurus. 


As has been before said, there is no of Inn river in this pargana than the 
Tiihi which runs only during the rains. Then coimmuiiculiou is made by 
ferries at the following places: — 


Chhoti GhAt. 
Kakarlia. 
tjliAli Jet 


l’ura Ilorl. 
•BAlpui GhAt. 
tHivwanpur GhAt. 


Tlicre is hardly any traffic. There is a bazar 
pargana, which ig a cattle market of some note. 


called Katra in this 


Village schools have been established at the following places.— 


Muhiunmartpur, with 
Kttra b»z«r „ 

Brin wan „ 

I'arxn „ 

Ihibnagar „ 

Bnrtpur „ 

FaliArapur „ 


... CO pupils. 

». 71 „ 

... 48 ^ 

... 40 „ 

47 l( 

... S3 ,, 

... 40 „ 


Their- is a registry office at Katra bazar 


Hhfoty .—It is said fhat formerly the headquarters of the district were 
in village Lauda, which still ovists three miles west of Paharapur Tho 
country was then m the possession of Niile Sail, a Tharu chief This was 
at the time when Judhishtir, the hero of the Malidbhiirath, reigned nlTTas- 
tinapur. Some time after the TMru liiie became extinct, and Raja Pit bora 
of Delhi annexed this country to his kingdom. On the fall of the Hin¬ 
dus at Delhi, and the ascendency of the Muhammadans, (Jhhitan, a Brah¬ 
man, became lord of it. Nothing further is known fill the end of the J 7th 
century when (1692) Raja Datt Singh, of Gonda, annexed this country to 
his dominions, and gave it the name of Paharapur. Since tins time it had 
remained in the uninterrupted possession of the Gonda rajas. 

4 

The only famous battle is that fought between Alawal Khan NAzim 
and Raja Datt Singh of Gonda, It occurred at Bftlpur GhAt, cost the 
life of the Nazim himself aud thousands of his followers. 


•This ia cronned by the road that leads from Gonda to Bahramghat. 

♦This ia crossed by the road from Golontlganj to Balr&ropur. A wooden bridge is only 
' kept up iu the dry weather, 
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There is no religious building in this pargana which particularly 
Requires notice. The only fair is that held in PMgun on Shiur£ttri in 
honour of iiarkhandi N&th Mah&deo. 

Katra bazar is the only place in the pargana which has a population of 
over 2,000 

PAILA Pargana—Tahiti LAKiil'MPUit — District Khbui. —Pargana Paila 
includes the old pargana of Karanpur which has lately been joined to it. 
It now contains 119 villages covering an area of 105 square miles. The 
general features and history of the two portions of the pargana— viz., par¬ 
gana Paila proper and the old pargana of Karanpur, which were sepa¬ 
rately assessed, are as follows:— 

Pargana Paila proper is bounded on tho north by the old pargana 
of Karanpur, on the cast by pargana Kheri, on the south by pargana 
Bas&ra, and on the west by parganas Rasta and Sikandarabad. It contains 
59 regularly demarcated villages, comprising a total area of 32,919 
acres or 51 4*2 square miles, with a population of 345 to the square mile 
The cultivated area is 17, 0 19 and the eulturable and fallow 11,091 acres 
more, or a total assessed area of 28,740 acres, out of 4,170 acres Of the 
unassossable area there arc 910 acres under groves, and 32 acres still 
released asrent-fiec grants, which latter have now been separately assessed 
at Rs. 74. There are 4,243 cultivators and 3,419 ploughs, being 124 men 
and 5 16 acres of cultivation to each plough. Again, the percentage of 
tho irrigated land is 32 from wells and tanks chiefly. The pargana is 
almost cutnely free of jungle , it lias much good avenige loam and clay soils, 
and in certain localities a good deal of wet land pi educing two crops a year. 
Owing to some feuds between Raja Lone Singh and Raja Anrudh Singh of 
OeJ. several of the villages, Atwa, Shankar pur, Ac., to the north of the 
pargana were destroyed and thrown out of cultivation since 1248-49 fash, 
when JRAja Lone Singh got these villages in his lease under the Huzur 
Tahsil Many of these villages were in possession of the Raja of Oel at 
the time. According to Colonel Sleeman’s account “Raja Lone Singh got 
tho lease in March, 1840, and commenced his attack in May.” The result 
was, a great, fight occurred between him and tho Oel tfija on the Paila plain, 
aud Lone Singh is represented to have been beaten back and lost some of 
his guns. The Raja of Oel eventually left the villages he held. These vil¬ 
lages are now held by several of the grantees, aud are now only beginning 
to revive. 

In Atwa and Shankarpur and some others large areas are still waste, 
but rapidly are being brought under the plough. The soil in these vil¬ 
lages is everywhere good. 

The largest, jMl is at thef village of Kutwa; it is a long narrow deep jhll, with 
high and sandy banks on both sides, which prevent the lands being irrigated 
from it. Aftei the rains another jhll is formed in the hollow of some low land 
lying between the villages ef Rasfilpur and Kishanpur on one side, and 
rarl&bpur and Sajwan on the other side. At certain seasons much of the 
waste is available for irrigation, and the flooding from the jhfl adds 
much to the fertility of the adjoining lands. There are two streams*, 
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which partly form the boundary of the pargana, the Jamw&ri on the north¬ 
east and Sar&yan in the south-west, but at present very little use is made 
of the water of these rivers. 

Nature of tenures and number of village s.—The following are tho 
varieties of the tenures in the 59 villages of this pargana >— 

Taluqdari HI as 

Decreed to Government ... « 

I’atUdnri ... 9 

Zamindari ni 18 


These are all khstlsa villages; of those 48 villages were formerly given over 
to grantees. Subsequently Gaya Parsh&d, grantee, was allowed to exchange 
four villages ho hold in this pargana for other villages in the Unao district; 
so the.se and two others have boon decreed to Government, the remaining 
nine villages are still held by the former proprietors. Paila was formerly 
a part of Nimkhar pargana. 

That portion of tho Paila pargana which was formerly the Karanpur par- 
gana is separated from Haitiarabad on the west by a curious range of low 
sand hills, with s&l jungle along both bases anti a sucession of jhils; those 
at Kaimahra become a river which flows west and joins the Kathna; for¬ 
merly probably a branch of tho Ghauka passed down hero After leaving 
these hills the pargana presents the appearance of a flat plain well watci- 
ed with numerous jhlls and large wells. Water is more abundant than in 
Haiti arabad, but so is tisar. After passing the river Jamw&ri the soil is 
lighter, but water is everywhere plentiful from rivers, jhfls, or wells, which 
unhko those of Haidarabad are often stable enough for using leather 
buckets. Towaids the north the bouudary is the Ul for 14 miles, but this 
is hardly available for irrigation on account of the height of the banks. 
The Karanpur pargana was likewise formerly a part of the Bhurwftra, 
and one of the earliest seats of the Ahbans. The present village (Bhur- 
w6ra) lies a mile south of the Ul, and tho whole way along the banks of 
this river to R&mpur Gokul; remains of old buildings are numerous opposite 
Fatehpur Karra; near the latter place there arc numerous mounds, and 
wherever the earth has been turned up large blocks of carved stone, capi¬ 
tals of pitters, friezes, and architraves have been discovered. Silvei and 

f old coins of the Kanauj series have been found in considerable numbers 
'he original zamindars are Ahbans. The Ehunvani estate was divided 
among the dive sons of Muhammad Husen Khau mentioned in <( SIoo- 

mnn’o Tnnr” Si a flirt wifh ftimia Miirf.nhta.r « hrdr»n<ra ton family headed 


man’s Tour. Siathfi, with Kupia Murtelfar ; belongs to a family headed 
by Im&m AH KMn. The Janwdrs represented by tho Raja of Oel and 


py imam Ah Jinan. The .Janwars represented by tno Jtaja oi uei ana 
Th6kur of Mahewa seized a number of villages between 1840 and 1850. 
Simrai, an old village on the bank of tho largest jhII in the district, 
and several villages round it, then passed into the hands of the Th&kur of 
Mahewa, who bad held the village of Karanpur before. 

The Karanpur pargana contained CO villages covering an area of 54 
square miles, principally owned by the Janw&rs of Khcn, the lords ol 
Mahewa and Oel, their occupation is a recent one, 
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VMhA—Purgam Paha —Tahdl LAKHfMPUB— District Khjeri.—T he 
town of Pailn is biult on some high land, looks very dilapidated now, and 
is nothing beyond an oidinary-sized village; the residents being chiefly 
Brahmans, Kunnis, Basis, and Chamdrs. The returns showing a popula¬ 
tion of 1,013 in 817 houses. No trade seems to be carried on in the town. 

PAINTKPIJR*— Pargana Maiimudabad — Tahsil BaBI — District SrrA- 
puk.—T his town lies in about 3 miles west of the high road from Bahram- 
ghat to Sitapur, which latter place is 42 miles south-east; latitude 
27° 14' noith, and longitude Hl°l 3' east. 

Tim town is said to have been founded 300 years ago by one Paint Pal, 
an A hban Rdja of Maholi, and to have been named after him. It is now the 
lesuloncc of Kdzim Huscn Kh&n, who owns estates in the neighbourhood, 
and who is cousin of the Taluqdar of Mahmudabad, four miles off. The 
population is 5,127, there being about seven Hindus to every Musalman. 
The only Government budding in the town is the school at winch the 
average daily attendance is 70 Faintopur contains 1,189 mud-built and 
but two masonly houses, one of which lattet is the taluqdar’s residence—a 
substantial edifice. 

The local bazar is held on Sundays and Tuesdays; and m the month of 
December then: is a fail at which all the commodities in ordinary demand 
are to be purchased. The annual value of all sales is estimated at 
Rh. 1,31,000. There is a large community of bankers settled here, in 
addition to whom, tho Banian element is strong in the towu, which ou the 
whole is ilouiihlung and of considerable local importance. 

PAld Parc/anaf—Tahdl Shahabad — District Hardgi. —A light sandy 
tract m the south-eastern comer of the Shahabad tahsil, between the 
Gaira and Send ha rivers. On the east the Garra separates it from par- 
ganaa Shahabad and Saromannagar, and on the west and south-west the 
Seudha from parganas Allahganj (Farukabad) and Katifiri. Barwan 
adjoins it on the south and Pachhoha on tho north. In an area of 73 
square miles, of which 4G are cultivated, it contains 92 villages. In shape 
it is irregularly square, with a maximum length and breadth of nearly 12 
and 11 miles respectively. Its general aspect is thus described in Captain 
Gordon Young’s assessment note book :— 

"The whole, as a mle, is bliui, not necessarily of one standard, but 
generally light, and sandy. There are, however, strips of tarii or low-lying 
moist lands all along tho Garni, and by the sides of the long ihfls which 
intersect tho nargana from uorfh to south. Between these jhils are long 
high tracts of bhur, and along the sides of the jhils and between these ridges 
arc strips of tar&i. From Pali to Sah janpui all is bbui of the very sandiest, 
with numerous shifting sand-hills brought into position by any stump or 
scrub winch arrests the eddy and thus forms the nucleus of a sand hill. If 
vegetation gets a hold ou the hillock it is probably stationary for ever, 
otherwise the hist high wind carries it away to another spot” 

* By Mr. Berra*... O.S, As*lstftnt Commissioner, 
t By Mr. A 11 11 aim#km, C.S-, AwwtAnt Cointniwitoner. 
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The village skirting die Garra though light of soil are the bosi in the 
pargana. In some of them the lands by percolation from the river remain 
moist till March or April, so that irrigation is scarcely required. In 
others, where the river runs between higher banks and with a narrower 
flood-basin, fine crops of opium, tobacco, and vegetables arc raised along 
the river bank, owing to tho ease with which a never-foiling supply of 
water is drawn from it by lover ( dhenkli ) wells. To the west of these 
vill ages, with an average breadth of about three miles, runs parallel with 
the Garra a belt of high, dry, uneven, unproductive bluk. 

All the villages in this tract have been rated in the third or fourth class. 
Here rents arc low and wells are few. In some of the villages there is 
no irrigation at all. To tin* west of this tract, and up to tho boundary 
stream, the Sendha, breadths of dh&k jungle copiously intersected by 
narrow marshy jhlls, along whose edges cultivation is gradually extend¬ 
ing, alternate with treeless ridges of thinly cropped bhfir. Many of the 
jungle villages are fairly productive with average soil and good watci- 
supply, but in some the soil is coldest iff, and unpiod active, aud m almost 
all cultivators are still scarce, rents low, and mischief done by forest ani¬ 
mals considerable. In the extreme west of tho pargana, as in the east 
along the Garra# a narrow strip of moderately good villages fringes the 
Sendha. There is not a mile of road in the whole pargana. Oart- 
tracks wind deviously from village to village. Along these, except in 
the rainy season, a light bullock cart ( Shikram ) can be driven without 
much difficulty. 

Tho staple products are bajro and barley, which, in the year of survey, 
occupied three-fifths of the crop area. Wheat, arhai, rice, and gram made 
up the greater part of the remainder. Tobacco, opium, and kitchen vege¬ 
tables are raised principally m Pali, Niz&mpur, AmtAra, Barwara, Lak- 
naur, and Bharkani. The nodular limestone (kankar) is found at Moran 
and Behti. 


Rent-rates vary from Rs. 10-8 and more per settlement bigha (§ths 
of an aero) on market gardeners’ lands in Pali to nine annas on tho 
dry uneven bhfir. Cash rents prevail; but here and there payments are 
still made in kind. * 


Sombansi Rajputs hold more than half the pargana; Brahmans neai ly 

a frith ; Muhammadans a tenth. Three 
villages have been decreed to Govern 
ment The tenure is zamimiai i in W and 
imperfect pattidan in 17 villages; 19 be¬ 
long to the SuWttichpur taluqa 


SombausU 

Mi*r Brahmans; ... 

Pandv ... 

Tirbedi ... 

Shekhs 

Sayy ada 

Faln&mi 

Kayattw (SrtbisUb) 
Gosb&Ia* 

Government •*« 


»0| 

1 

16 

5 

a* 

i 

64 

J 

a 


Excluding cesses, the Government 
demand is R« 37,041, a rise of 47 per cent. 

_ on the summary assessment. It falls at 

»« only Re. 1-4-1 per cultivated acre; Jie. 
— 0-12-8peracr#of total area, Rs, 10-8-5 
per plough; Re. 1-13-2 per head of the agricultural, and Re 1-5-1 per 
headset the total population. 
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The mwibei of inhabitants is 28,087, or 385 to the square mile. Hin¬ 
dus to Muhammadans are 25,578 to 2,509, males to females 15,243 to 
12,841, ami agriculturists to non-agriculturists 20,298 to 7,789. More 
than a fomth of the Hindus are Brahmans; Cham&rs and Chhattris each 
constitute a ninth ; Murtfos a twelfth ; Kah6rs, Ahirs, and Kisdns predo¬ 
minate in the remainder. 

There aie no important fairs Village schools have been established 
ot the following places-—Pali, Suhjanpur, Babarpur, Madnapur, Sarde, 
and Lakinapiu. 

The only market is at Pali on Sundays and Thursdays. 

For some account of the past history of flic pargana see Pali town. 
The (pinungos say that Pali has been a pargana for seveu hundred years— 
i e., since Shahab-ud-d ill’s conquest. It is probable that if not so ancient 
as this, its formation into a levenue subdivision dates at least from the 
reign of Humfiynn. In the A'ln-i-Akhuri it is mentioned as containing 
5(5,15(5 bighas, and as paying 12,0(51*230 dams of revenue, and 36,488 
dams are set down as jngir. No fort is mentioned, but there was a 
garrison of 30 tioopeis. 1,000 foot-soldiers. Ananas (() are mitered .as 
the zamimlars. Pali originally contained the whole ot what are now 
parganas Shahabad and Pacldioha, and a part of parganas Saroman- 
nagar and Katidn 

PA LI*-7 \irgana Pali— Tah*V Shahabad — District Hatwot. —(Popula¬ 
tion 5,122 ) The chief town of paigana Pali lies m latitude 27°30' north, 
longitude 79° 14' east, and is pleasantly situated on the right bank of the 
river Gariu on the old route from Fntehgarh to Sitapur, nine miles south¬ 
west from Shahabad, 18 miles north from Saudi, 20 north-west from Har- 
doi, 19 not th-east fiom Parukhabad, 04 west from Sitapur and 90 north¬ 
west from Lucknow Its general appearance was thus described by Gene¬ 
ral Slooman twenty-three years ago:— 

“ The road for the last half way of this morning’s stage (along the 
Saudi load) passes over a good dot emit oea soil. The whole country is well 
cultivated and well studded with tine trees, and the approach to Palec at 
this season (.lammry) is very picturesque. The groves of mango and 
other fine trees, amidst which the town stands on the right bank of the 
Guirft river, appear very beautiful as one approaches, particularly now that 
the surrounding country is covered by so fine a carpet of rich spring 
crops. The sun’s rays falling upon such rich masses of foliage produce 
an infinite varioty of form, colopr, and tint, on which the eye delights to 
repose.”— Sleemaris Tom-, Vol. II., page 40. 

The Garra here is fordable at Bajghat for about five months of the 
ycai. A ferry is kept up at other times. The river has shifted a good 
deal northwards away from the town within the last foity years. 

Local tradition describes the circumstances of its foundation, but does 
uot furnish any clue to the derivation of the name. The tract of coun¬ 
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try of which Pali is the contre was conquered from the Thatheras by tho 
Sombansis under Raja Satan before the Muhammadan conquest. 

The name may, not improbably, be connected with the Pdl dynasty of 
Kanauj, from which place Pali is distant only 34 miles. 

The founding of Pali is placed by local tradition at the close of the 
twelfth century, shortly aftoi the great eompaign of Shah&h-ud-dfn Ghori, 
and the downfall of tho Rather dynasty of Kanauj. In those days the 
couutry round Pali was ruled from Sdtaunagar (Sdndi) by the ISombansi 
Raja Harbar, suruamed Shiusdl Deo, son of Raja Satan. Tho office 
of mace-bearer at Raja Harhar’s court belonged hereditarily to a 
powerful family called variously Gabvs (tire-worshippers) and Kisdns. 
They lived a little to the west of the present town of Pali on the new 
ruined site called S&ndi Khora, aud enjoyed tin* revenues of a considera¬ 
ble tract lying round it, known then as Saudi Pali. These Gabes (or 
Kisdns) seized the opportunity of the Ghonan invasion to revolt, from tlioir 
prince, and possess themselves of bis dominion, Harbar strove in vaiu to 
recover it. In his strait lie despatched Gidm Pdndo, his family priest, 
to his brother, a risalddr in the Musnlman garrison of Kanauj. At bis 
request troops were sent from thermo under the command of Shckh 
Moin-ud-din IJsimtni, son of Haji Sdldr. The upstart Gabrs were crushed ; 
Raja Harbar was restored. Shekh Moin-ud-din. Giam Ptinde, and his 
brother, the risalddr, were each rewarded with a rent-free grant of five 
hundred bighas Settling down on their grants they gradually clouted 
away the forest along the river bank, and founded tim piesent town 
of Pali The Brahmans established themselves to the north and 
the Shekhs to the south of the site. The former became the rhau- 
dhris and the Shekhs the qiizis of the tract. At this day Shekh 
Moin-ud-din is represented in Puli by his descendants Shekhs 
Nazir Ahmad, Tajainmul Huson, ami Qazi Nrivdzish Ali; Giam Ptinde 
by plmudhri Hanwant Singh, and the risdlddr by Chaudhris R&o 
Singh, Daride Singh, and Buddhi Singh. Mr Carnegy do not know 
upon what authority) assigns a much later date to the founding of 
the Shekh colony at Pali under Shckh Moin-utl-din :— u There, about 
“ 1350, really began the Muhammadan immigration. Shekh Moin-ud- 
“din, grandson of a lieutenant of Ala-ud-din Khilji, Governor of Oudh, 
“ stationed at Kanauj, crossed over to Pali and established a colony whiclt 
“ was afterwards increased by the assimilation of numerous adventurers.” 
(Notes on Tribes, page 66.) 

In the Nawabi, from 1839 to 1854, thp n&ib or deputy chakladar of 
the Sdndi Pali chakla, or revenue circle, was stationed at Pali. 

There are five muhallas or wards—(1) the Shekhs quarter, (2) Qdzi 
Sarde, (3; the Malik and Pathdns quarters, (4) the Maghrabi or western 
quarter, inhabited exclusively by Pathdns, and (5) the Hindu town, in 
which Pdnde and other Brahmans preponderate. The Hindu town looks 
■well to do, but the Muhammadan muhallas have, for tho most part, a 
decayed and impoverished appearance. The resumption of rent-free grants, 
and the loss of Government service, have been felt here as elsewhere. Out 
of 1 £65 houses only 32 are of brick. There are two mosques and a 
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th&kurdw&ra One of the mosques is a very showy florid structure, huilt 
recently by RwiUd&r Imtiaz Ali, the pnnci|>al Muhammadan resident. 

A brick school-house was built in 1805. The school is a village one, 
with an average attendanee of 00 pupils There is a small mud-built 
Same, which is repaired annually from local funds. At the market on 
Sundays and Thursdays grain, salt, vegetables, tobacco, and cloth are 
bought aud sold. The only shops are those of two grain-Hollers, two confec¬ 
tioners and one seller of pan-leaf. A little coarse country cloth is 
manufactured. 

PALI A Pargana—Tahsil NighasAxV— Dinti'ict Kirfsm.—This pargana lies 
between the .Sarda on the south and the Suheli—an old, channel of the 
Oh auk a—on the north ; it is bounded by Nighdsan pargana on the west, by 
the Shahjahiinpur district ami a portion of Naipal on the east. It is 23 
miles long and 11 miles bioad ; its area is 139 square miles, divided into 
50 townships. Of cultivated land there are 37 square miles. Much of the 
arable land recorded as baiien being included m the Government forest, 
thou* is really hardly any barren land in the pargana. The level lies gene¬ 
rally very high, quite above the roach of inundation, still it is not so ele¬ 
vated as that beyond the Suheli northwards, and the forest generally con¬ 
sists thoiefore not of stil but of dhak, khair, and shisham. Up till 50 years 
ago the Sarda ran in the channel now indifferently called the Suheli or 
Sarju. Into this fell two streams called the Buri and the Newri, with 
its affluent the Nagraur. When the Sarda changed its course more to the 
south past MarauuchA Ghat, the rivulets above mentioned continued to supply 
a scanty stream, which now does not cover a tenth of the channel formerly 
belonging to the Sarda. The Suheli is a picturesque little stream running 
under high banks, and generally fringed with extensive shisham forest pits 
breadth opposite Khaiiigaih is not above twenty yards. In some places, 
where the ancient river scoured deeply, its waters are deep, dark, and slug¬ 
gish, blit it is generally easily fordable, the depth not exceeding three feet. 
It is much used for rafting timber from the Government forests to 
Bahramgliat on the Kauri ala. 

Theeastern portion of the pargana from Tikaulia lies very high and quite 
beyond the reach of floods, but, much of it has been cut away recently 
by the Ohauka. Westward, however, from Tikaulia aud Pat than the whole 
of the land almost is the alluvial deposit left by the S&rda in its various 
wanderings. Thore are innumerable channels, some drv and silted up, 
others containing stagnant water and treacherous quicksands, others in 
which tiny streams still flowove*dark quaking mud—all aregenerally covered 
with magnificent crops of the narkul, a gigantic rood, whose waving plumes 
of pure white flossy filaments cover acres of ground surrounded by the dark 
green grasses and conform Crossing one of these streams at Tikaulia we 
enter a large tract running up to the north-west, which formerly belonged 
to Khamgarh, where the river Sarda ran in the channel above pointed 
out. Recently it has been demarcated with Palia without much reason, as 
the entire tract belougs to the R&ja of Khairigarh. It is an extensive 
prairie, edged near the rivers with fine shisham woods for many miles. The 
travellei on an elephant even will seldom be able to see more than a few, 



yards on each side, the grass is so dense and lofty that numerous herds of 
nil-gie, spotted deer, and black buck—when the grass is shorter—nrange 
over this primeval waste. A few villages, with narrow bolt of cultivation, can 
be discovered by means of a guide; for such is tho density of the vegetation 
that the low lands ot the peasantry are quite buried in the prairie grass, 
and the traveller may be within a few yards of a large village without 
being aware of it 

The pargana is not a healthy one. Even villages, which are well situated 
on dry and elevated spots far from marshes, seem to be affected by malaria, 
as well as those of the low-lying tracts But, indeed, only about one-fourth 
of the pargana, the south-eastern portion, a belt about three miles broad 
skirting the Uhauku from Marauncha Qhtit, really can boast of such con¬ 
ditions of soil, elevation, and climate as conduce to health. To the wost 
fever and cattle-murraiu are frightfully prevalent, tho people soetn weak 
and emaciated, the cultivation is of a slovenly type, rice is the main crop, 
and turmeric the only staple to which any labour or pains are devoted. 

The population is 20,370, of whom only 1,794 are Musalmans, and only 
8,877 are females. Tho singular disproportion exists in all the Tarsi par- 
ganus, and is quite unaccountable. It is the most thinly populated of all 
the pargana,s in the district except Khairigarh, falling at tho rate of only 
146 to the square mile. 

Hitlory .—The proprietors wore originally Katchria Chhattris, and a 
number of the villages are still in their possession, but all are deeply em¬ 
barrassed. A number of Palniri Chhattris, relatives of the Raja of Khairi- 
garli, were originally lessees under tho R&ja of Khotfir, the head of tho 
Katchria clan. At the first settlement for thirty years (in 1839j these and 
others, who have occupied a similar position, were dt dared to be proprietors 
by the British Government. Not however on any title, real or pretended, 
of their own, but simply because the pargana was a waste wilderness; 
over it the Rdja of KhotAr had exercised titiuar authority for some years. 
These lessees iiad exerted themselves, and spent money in cutting down 
tho forest and inducing cultivators to settle in regions which were then 
unhealthy, and still more terrible to tho people’s minds as the haunts of 
numerous tigers and wild elephants. Tho Suheli river, with the swamps 
on each side, and the numerous ancient river channels above described, 
arc still the haunts of numerous tigers. And we can judge how destruc¬ 
tive they must have been in former times by the pertinacity with which 
they ding to old haunts, now tho resort of a numerous population. Near 
Newalkh&r the forest department has its ^timber depots and saw-mills; 
some famed tiger swamps arc in the vicinity; notwithstanding tho pre¬ 
sence of armed men, the bullocks employed in carting tho timber are con¬ 
stantly killed; numerous bands of sportsmen annually move against the 
tigers, and inrT870 several were shot by the Duke of Edinburgh. 

The following extracts hearing on the condition of the people are taken 
from the assessment report;— 

“ The circumstances of this pargana are very peculiar as appears from 
the history already given. 
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“ The tenure of land is zamindari; there are no taluqas except fifteen 
tillages, which were formerly in Khairigarh. 

“ The other landowners are relatives of the Katehria Raja of Khot4r, or 
the descendants of the men who took farming loases from the Government 
in 1838, and who now have fcecome proprietors. The land was nearly all 
waste at that time, and these men were engaged with as the representatives 
of the cultivating community ; the terms of their engagement seem very 
favourable, and they naturally gave similarly good terms to the tenants 
whom they represented. The system of narjshi payment was introduced— 
namely, that the tenant paid for each harvest, and if the crop was spoiled 
by flood, or destroyed by the forest denizens, the tenant paid nothing. 

“The average xate paid by the a<4mi is four annas per high a rising to 
six in a few villages—that is, from eight annas to twelve for the year; this 
.becomes Re. 1-6 to Rs 2-7 for the jailbi bigha in dufasli land, and twelve 
annas to He. 1-3-6 for ekfasli. The local bigha varies in size; it is in some 
places 2} to the janbi bigha, but the average is among low caste astimis. 
These rents, considering the quality of the soil, situation of the pargana 
between two navigable rivers, and density of the population, are absurdly 
low, and are due to the nature of the relation between the landlord and 
tenant, which really more resembled those between state lessee and share¬ 
holders 

" T have repeatedly met asamis in the fields who admitted reaping a 
harvest of 8-7, and never less than 5 maunds rice per bigha, and who were 
paying four annas rent; now taking tin* average of above (H kachcha 
maunds of 18 sers, the whole value of the crop at 30 sers would be Rs. 3, 
the lambardar’s share at 'i ths would be Re. 1-1-3, and the Government 
share eight annas. I do not say that all land yields an average of 6| 
maunds; all l say is that land which admittedly does so, and which should 
pay rent- of more lhan one rupee, pays only four annas, there being very 
little dufasli. In other villages the astimis assured me that whenever the 
crop in unmanured land becomes less than five maunds of rice, they 
abandoned that laud and dug up new. 

“ It is also clear that the rente are low, because the wealth of the pargana 
lies with the astimis; their cattle, carte, jewellery, clothes, are infinitely 
superior to those in the old Oudli parganas. Tho lambardars, on the 
other hand, are very poor and embarrassed ; they receive a very small 
margin, indeed, upon the Government jama: many of them have been sold 
out. It is abundantly evident that these rents are wholly abnormal, and 
cannot be used as a base for the rent rates of a thirty years* settlement., 
during which for the first time the lambardars, who were formerly only 
lessees, ami fettered by Act X. s will he able to treat their tenants as they 
please,. because they themselves are at lad formally recognized as proprie¬ 
tors, and tin* cultivators are now formally declared by the Oudh Rent Act 
to bo tenants-at-will, Indeed, the lambardars have already commenced 
to exorcise their new powers—not by raising the old rents upon the 
old staples, but by imposing disproportionabl y high rates upon new 
staples. 
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“ Turmeric, for instance, has cithei been introduced, or its cultivation 
largely extended since annexation; in most villages it grows everywhere and 
will on poor sandy soil. It pays ono rupee to twenty annas per kachcha 
bigha; the asiimi grumbles; ho says that only exceptional prices make it 
pay ; but he holds on, making up such losses by Ins gain on cereals, Now 
there is absolutely no reason for this tmmeric rate, live hundred por cent, 
above the grain rate. 

“ Turmeric has only one advantage, that is, that wild animals do not eat 
it, but really the danger from this to any crop is a mere tiifle—nothing to 
what occurs in Kukra, Mailaffi, A ui angubad, Srinagar, and other pargauas, 
During three weeks* residence I only saw Hve nil-gtie in the pargaua, In 
Srinagar 1 have killed seven in a morning Turmeric is a most difficult 
product to prepare, the expense of boiling down the roots is great., the 
value of the produce after deducting cost of piepuiation is by no means 
more than that of fair crops of nee. and I have no doubt that this now 
exceptional rate is leally very little above what will prevail over the 
whole area, when the relation between the landlord and tenant have 
settled down Precautions have been taken to protect any men who 
had acquired a right to hemlitaiy tenancies before the inclusion of the 
pargnn.i in Oudh/but Imully an} have claimed When 1 asked the land¬ 
lords why lent was so low, I iceeived complaints of asamis, of cattle 
disease, and of unhealthiness, but in all tlio.se matteis the pargaua is far 
better than Khumguih, whcie the tenants pay much higher rents, eight 
and ten annas the kachcha bigha,” 

PALIA- Pargana Pali A'— Tah.nl Nhuiasan —fit grid Kheri - A town 
tiom which a jrargaua derives its name in the district of Khen, is situated 
two miles north of the Chauka river, and 112 miles north-west from Luck¬ 
now Latitude 28 £, 20Y longitmle 80",'17', There are. two Hindu temples 
in Paha. It has a market twice a week, on Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Articles of country consumption are sold There is only one masonry 
well, and no masonry house; the place is very liable to fever, paitly fiom 
the bad water , it belongs to a Katena Chhattn The place, is of modem 
foundation, Population, 4, 204— 
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PANDRl KALA'N —Pargana Hakiia— Tqjtsil Uxao— District IJnao — 
It is 10 miles south-east of the sadr station. Two mih s south of it there 
is an unmetalled road between TJnao and Rac Uaieli districts through 
tahsil Punva. 


It is related regarding its foundation that two brothers, Rorkd Pande 
and Hari Pinde, Brahmans by caste, were m the service of R4ja Jai Chand, 
ofKanauj, and each of them laid the foundation of a village, naming it 
after himself by the permission of the rflja. It is so called because it was 
founded by the elder brother. The soil w clay and sand and surface level; 
neighbouring country delightful. There is no jungle, but mango trees in 
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abundance The < Innate good, water sweet, but some wells are brackish 
There is one I cm pie of Sagreshwar Mab&deo here. There is now a school 
here numbering 75 pupils, of whom 71 are Hindus and four Muhammadans. 
There are two markets weekly, but no fair. Total population, 3,852. 
Hindus 3,792, composed as follows - 


Brahman'* 1,975 

t'hhaUriN Ml 

Knyaihs .. 71 

J’4*i ... J'-’O 

Aim* ... ?«5 

Olhei castes I ,SM51 


Muhaimn<id,in* 00 nph** T ,Sb.wa!us 4 platfoim*. dedieate.il to 
Mahadco 3 


The annual ^.ide of good 1 ' in thoba/ai amounts t<> Its 9,0(10 — 


Housch 
Mud Iftllll 
Al.iw>iir\ 


761 

7*9 

4 


PAN HAN P<r,ga ua* — Tohinl Pi’BWA — Ihslrirt l xao—P argana Pan - 
ban, in tahsil Puma, district INuio, i. bounded on tiie west and north by 
pargana Purvva, on the east by pargana Mimianwan and the district ot 
Rae Bareli, and on the south by themei Lon, Its great eat. width is three 
miles and greatest length fom miles, and the total area is 12,108 acres: 
and population, according to census of 1NI>9 A L>., 7 997 souls 


Hindus 

Aluliaimuaduie 


7,769 
Si 8 


The cultivated area hears but a small propoitron to the total area, being 
only 5,281 acres , but is well irrigated . the irrigated area being 4,227 acres 
and the unirngatcd area 1,051 acres. The land devoted to cultivation of 
rabi crops is about double of that devoted to klrarif. The pargana com¬ 
prises 23 mauzas (townships), of which 9 are taluqdari and 14 mufrad. Of 
the taluqdari mauzas (villages) none are held by under-proprietors. The 
uikfisi kham (gross rental) is at present Rs 27 (>29 and of this Covefament 
takes Rs lb,809 


The mu face of thopaig.mn presents no striking features, and os a level 
plain except at the extreme .south where theie is a slight inclination to 
the bed of the nvei lam There ate no jungles and but few groves through-, 
out the pargana. but babul tree*? glow plentifully along the line of villages 
near the Lon on a tract of land wlieie formerly salt was extensively 
manufactured. This trade has, however, disappeared as a private enterprise 
under British rule. The Lon indicates by its name that the land through 
which it passes is highly impregnated with salt. It flows from west to east 
passing the villages of Kdkori, Baijuamau, Mfrwan, Parsanda, Dainta, 
Bhagwnntpur, and Bivaspur. The stream scarcely deserves the name of 
rivei. The thns ot water is but scant when greatest, and the bed of the 
stre.nn is completely dry in many places m the hot weather. On the Rae 

P>s Mi tV, iWy, C.S . Assistsnt Commissioner. 
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Bareli side of the pargana and lying between the villages on the east of 
this pargana, and the nearest villages of Rae Bareli, is a very large jhil, 
named the Sudna TAlab. The shape of this sheet of water is a home-shoe, 
the convex side being towards Panhan. This tank is one of the largest, 
in this and the adjoining pargana on the Rae Bareli shle. It is well stocked 
with sain - , parhan, sahri, and other fish. 

The history of this pargana is meagre, The earliest known occupants 
were the Bhars, one of whose rajas is said to have borne the name of Pa mi, 
and to have mult the town of Panhan, giving it his name. The remains 
of an old fort are discernible in the* vicinity of the village of Punhan, and 
are said to be the remains of the ancient Ilhar stumghold. About 1,600 
years ago Salivahan came with ins army to Shiurajpur in the modern 
district of Fatchpur, and lialted there to batin' in the (hinges. Abhiti 
Chand Bais and his brother, Pirthf Cliand, were with Sidivalnm. The 
former advanced and crossed the Ganges, attacked the Bhars, and defeated 
them at Panhan. Abhai Chand added other dominions to his conquest, 
and Panhan formed part of the large domain known as Baiswura 

PANHAN Village--Pargana Panitan — Tahdl PlJRWA— Dmrkt IJnao 
—Panhan lies 24 miles south of Uuao on the country road form Thiao to 
Bae Bareli. The rivoi Lon runs two miles to the north. The town was 
founded 2,200 yearn ago by th(* Rii ja Punn, chief of the Bhars, from whom 
it derived its name It is well situated among groves, good water, and fertile 
soil. A celebrated faqir named Muhammad Shah lesided here. Thou* is a 
vernacular school attended by about 50 boys Fairs are held in dauuaiy 
and March in honour of Mulmmmad Shah, eacli attended by about 4,000 
people. Sweetmeats made at this place are remarkable. Population is 
2,773, of whom 800 are Brahmans and 130 Musa]mans. There are two 
temples to Mahadeo and one to Debi. The sales at the fairs amouut to 
Rs. 24,000 annually. 

Latitude **« ... 26°S5' north. 

Longitude »H tee tee 80*04' east, 

PARXSFUR XTA*— Pargana Qxfn imtm—Tahml B egamoa in j— District 
Gonda. —A very large straggling village in the Guwiirich pargana on the 
country road between Nawabganj and Colonelganj, 20 miles from the 
former, and 10 from the latter market, and 15 miles south-west of Gonda. 
Adjoining, and in fact making one village with it is Ata. and the joint 
population is returned at 7,107. It is almost entirely Hindu, and contains 
no remarkable castes or religions; on the boundary of the two villages is 
a flourishing school where rather over a hundred boys imbibe instruction 
in Hindi, Urdu, arithmetic, and the elements of algebra and euclid. 
The houses are almost without exception of rnud, and in Parfispur itself is 
a small bazar, open twice a week for the wants of the neighbouring rus¬ 
tics, and acting as a depdt for as much of the export produce of the sur¬ 
rounding villages as does not find its way to one of the larger bazars. The 
town was founded nearly 400 years ago by Raja Paras Rfim Kallians, the 
only surviving son of the ill-starred chieftain whose destruction by* the 
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Gogra wave has been recounted in the district article. His descendant, 
the present Raja of Parfispur, and chief of the Kalb ana of Guw&ricb, still 
resides in a large mud-house to the east of the village. The Biibu of Ata, 
representative of a younger branch, and with a separate estate, lives in 
Ain, a name accounted for by the following curious legend Babu Lid 
Sail, the first of his branch of the family was out hunting near Pariispur, 
he met a faqir eating what appeared to be carrion. The holy mail 
pressed him to join, and his repugnance yielded to hunger and a dread of 
iho curse which was promised to his refusal. To his surprise it turned out 
t,ohe excellent, wheat fiour (Ata), aud at the faqir’s bidding a pot full of 
the deceptive flesh was buried under the doorway of the fort which Lai S6h 
was building 

PARASRAMPUR.— Pargana Patti— Taltsil Patti — District Partab- 
gA ltU. This place was founded l>y Parasrnm, a Goshiim. The road from 
Bela to Budsldihpur passes a mile from this village It is six miles from 
Bela am' close to the liver Sai There is alleged to have been n tort, here 
belonging to Madan Hingli Bids, a subject of the gieat Gahihvat llaja 
Mumk ('hand ; he revolted. Alha’and Udal were svnt against him ; the 
ll&jo seized and imprisoned them ; but their wives Sena and Bloia raised 
a force, conquered the Rajs, and released them. There is a temple of 
('huuharja l)ebi here, at which cocks and pigs are sacrificed. There is a 
fair in honour of I'haulniija Debi at winch about 0,000 people assemble. 
Population 320. 

PA 111 A R Vaujaw-~Tahsil Unao — District Unao. — Thispargana is bounded 
on the north by Safi pur, on the oast by pargana Unao, on the south In 
Kikandaipur, and on the west by the Ganges, which separates it from the 
<'awn]xue district of the North-Western Provinces. The pargana is nine 
miles long by five broad, and its area is 30 square miles oi 23,040 acres, 
divided into 42 mauz.is m townships. The soil is chiefly loam and chi}, 
and the pargana produces wheal and barley of the first quality The prin¬ 
cipal stream is the Kalyimi, which falls into the Ganges. Watci is found 
32 feet, from the surface Theie are many an os of groves, chiefly of malm a 
and mango Theie are three bazars Salt earth is to be found in small 
quantities Theie are two lakes in the pargana, vie , Mahna, beside tin 1 
village of Panar. which U about two miles long and half a mile broad, ami 
Bhedoonn, in the -ullage oft he same name, about a mile square. The 
principal village is Panar on the Ganges, which is held sacred by the 
Hindus, and is sepai.itely noticed The laud revenue amounts to 
Rs 29,403, which gives an assessment of Re 1-4-fi per acre 

The tenure is as follows : — 

Taltiq«liui 1*1 tl« 1,529 acres 

Zainiminri •I* «** ••• 13,576 „ 

1’iittniAi l ••• *» »•« 7,751* fj 

The population is 15,717. of whom 8,173 are males. The people are poor, 

and, re. a tide, invobod in debt. The principal fair is that held on the 

KAitiki Pinamnashi at which 100,900 pi ople assemble 
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Ti ad it ion re'ates that there was iuin erly a jurgle hue. In the Trota 
Yog, or second age of the wotld, Lachhmati, by older of his brother R6ja Biui 
(bandar, of Ajodhva, turned out Rani Sit a on this land ; hence the name 
of the pargana from the Sanskrit word “ Parbar/’ io turn out, or lot go— 
i.e, divorce—afterwards corrupted into Pariar. In 593 A.H. (118? A.IX), 
Hewanchal Singh, a Dikhit Tli&kur, came hero with an army from the 
north, conquered the Lonias, then zammdats of the pargana, and founded 
the village of Pariar. In 1785 A.D., 28 villages were taken from Sikandar- 
pui and Safipur and formed as pargana Tartar. 

PARIAR —Pnrgana Pa hi ah— Tahsil Unao—- District Unao.— Lies in Lati- 
titude 2ti°44' north, longtitude 80’22' east to the north-west of Unao, at tho 
distance of 14 miles. An unmetallcd road connects it with Rosulabad. Tho 
river Ganges tuns past the village towards the south. There is a take by 
/ name Malum near this village. Tho origffi of the name is given in the 
( pargana article. Rdp Singh, Bachlnl, was a man of note here in tho time of 
Mian Almas AH Khan, lie built a fort and a ganj or walled bazar at this 
place. A tahsildar resided hero during tho Nawabi There is one general 
maiket, and a cloth market twice a week m Daulatganj There is now no 
same, thana, or tahsil. There is no jungle near. The climate is good. The 
population amounts to 2,593, of whom Brahmans are as many as 038, and 
Musalmans only 117. There is a great bathing lair on tho Kaitiki Pi'iran- 
mashi, attended by 100,000 souls. The market and fair realize about 1,522 
rupees only. There are 589 mud-built houses ami two masonry. There 
are six Hindu temples. 

Tradition relates, when Raja Hunt Chandar was performing the sacrifice 
called Ash warned Jagg, he loosed the homo Shyi'unburan, and announced 
that whoever caught it would thereby signify a wish to make war with 
him Kus and Lav, the sons of the n'ya himself, seized the horse m the 
jungle of Pauar, and thereupon a gieat fight ensued In a temrie at 
Panar there are to be seen up till the present tune a number of arrow heads 
said to have been used by the contending parties, and they arc also some¬ 
times picked up in tile bed of the river. There is a temple in honour of 
Sri B&lkaneswar Natli Mah&deo on the Ganges built by Lav and Kus, 
and one to Jfinkiji or R&ui Sita, 

« 

PARSANDAN— Pargana Gorinda Parsandan— Tahsil Mohan— District 
Unao. —Parsandan is 12 miles south of Jhalotar Ajgain and 14 north-east 
of Unao. In the king’s time it was headquarters of the pargana of tho 
same name, but since the establishment of Bfttish rule Parsandan has been 
joined to pargana Gorinda, and made a part of tahsil MohAn. A 
* metalled road from Lucknow to Cawnporc passes through this part of tho 
country. There is nothing certain known about the date and circum¬ 
stances connected with its foundation. It is said that in early days there 
was a dense jungle in the vicinity, and the heroic Paras R&ra, the sixth 
incarnation of the deity, performed his penances here; date unknown. 
There were some traces of his place of worship left which induced R4ja 
Ugrasen to come from the other side of tho Jumna, and he cleared the 
jungle, and founded the present town. It is supposed to have taken its 
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name from lmving been the'residence of Paras Ram. The soil is principally 
clay. There is a pleasing variety of hill and hollow round this town. 
There is no jungle Climate healthy and water good. Some 500 years, 
ago there was a great contest between Himmat Singli, ancestor of the 
present possessors, and the Subahdar of the king of Delhi. There are still 
ruins of an old fort built by Himmat Singh. The population is divided 


as follows •— 

Uin<lu» 

Atumfmam, Total. 

Brahman 

1 

None 1,048 

Chhnttn* 

... G4 


Koris 

... 103 


Ahirs 

... 178 


Others 

... 703 


Total 

1,048 


There ar 101 mud-built houses. 


latitude 

Mt 

?G>>42' north. 

longitude 

Ml 

80M6' east 


PARSHXl)EPTJR Parr/ana —Tahril Salon —District Rae Batieli —This 
pargarm foimeily in the Partabgarh district lies north of the Sai; its area is 
fifty-four square miles or 34,(101 acres. The population is 33,037 or 012 to 
the square mile, almost entirely Hindu—3,722 aro Brahmans, 2,811 are 
CJhhattris, 5,370 art* Aliirs. Obhattris hold forty-two out of the sixty 
villages. The Kanhptirias aro only fifty-two, showing that they have 
recently spicad into this pargana, the Gautams are 2,350. 

There are sixty villages now in Parshadepur held as under :— 


Gautams ... 14 

Kanhpuritm ... 38 

Muhammadans ... 6 

Brahmans ... S 

Others ... ... 7 

Jungle grant villages 2 


60 villigcs. 

This pargana had no existence as such till about 1100 fasli 
(A. D. 1783); it was part of the Nasirabad pargana given in Jagir to 
the Bahfi Begam. In her tenure Parshadepur and Ateha were constituted 
as parganas. Another accouht gives Sikandarpur as the old name of this 
pargana, and Pam, a Bhar chief, is said to have called it Parshddepur. 
The Bhars were driven from here as from other places by Muhammadans, 
whose traces are found in the names of villages as Rashidpur, Mohi-ud- 
(1 inpur, and Dildwarpur, &c. The Pathanswerc ejected through the instru¬ 
mentality of a Kurmi, named Ddsi, who it is said became a Moslem, and 
gaining influence at the court of Delhi, acquired a grant of the paigana. 
thisi was himself killed and succeeded by some Gautam Rajputs, who 
arc still in the pargana represented by Rde Mahipal Singh, Taluqdar of 
BAia, and other owners of six independent villages. 0 
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The place, Parshndepur, is really the mingled village sites of some four 
villages— vis., Rtimpur, Ahora, Launsari, Songna, and Shahibpur. There 
is no village called Parshadepur. A forco used to be quartered there 
under the native government of Oudh. When the country was annexed 
Salon was the name given to a district, and the headquarters were placed 
at Kashwapur in this pargaua on tho bank of tho river Sai. Upon the 
mutiny breaking out the civil officers went, to Rfija Hanwont Singh’s fort 
of K&i&kaukar, and thence to Allahabad. The Nftin taluqdars, true to 
their character of pestilent marauders, signalised themselves by seizing 
the earliest opportunity in the mutiny to plunder right and loft. 

PARSH ADEPUR —Pargana Paiish (dbpuii— • Tahnil Salon —District 
It A K Bareli. —This place was founded by a Bhar chief. Raja Pars, on the 
road to Salon Tho river Sai flows a mile to the south ; it i» twenty miles 
from Rae Bareli. It is alleged that the name of tins place was Sikundar- 
pur in ancient days. The population is 4,31 0, of whom the Hindus are 
2,645 and Musalmans 1,674 There are 4K masonry houses, five temples to 
Mnhadeo, six mosques, three unilmbiiras, ami one vernacular school. There 
is a bazar called Khmlaganj ; the annual sales amount to Rs. 5,000. 


PARTABGAN.J Pargana—Talml Nawajiganj —District Bara Bankt — 
This pargana is boumled on the north by villages of the Fntehpur talisil, 
on the east by villages of the Ram Sanehi Ghat talisd, on tho south by 
pargaua Satnkh, and on the west by pargana Nawabganj. Its area is 
fifty-six square miles m 35,751 acies The cultivated soil amounts to 
21288 acres, the culturable to 3,776 acres, and the barren to 6,330 
acres The irrigated area amounts to 10,212 acics and the unirrigated to 
15,206 The Kalyani skirts the patgana on the noith and east. Its length 
within the limits of the pargana is about six miles, This stream does 
neither good nor hai in Water is met with at from six to twelve feet The 
metalled road to Fyzabad passes through llus pargana, There are no 
maunf’ai times of any note The land revenue amounts to Rs 64,263-1-6, 
falling at the rate of Rs 2-5-1 per arable an e. The fifty-four villages of 
this pargana are held under the following tenures — 


Talaqdari 

Zamiadari 

Pattidari 


Total 


36 

15 

IS 

.54 


pargana is held by Rajas Sarabjif Singh and Fnivand All Khan, 
lrain Sahib-un-nisa, Hakim Karam Ali, Wfijid Huseii, Ghulam 


The 

Chaudhrain 
AbMs, Ntiipal Singh, and Amjad Hu sen 


The population amounts to 


38,556, the high castes number as many as 6.O00, of her castes number as 
follows;—Aliirs 3,139, Kahtirs, 2,304, Nads 880. Schools have been estab¬ 
lished at Partabganj, Safdarganj, Rasauli, Gdhauli, and Malpur. There 
is a post-office at Safdarganj Police posts are at Jalalpvyr and Maktaura 
There is no registry office. A fair held at the end of Asadti, in honour of 
Hag Deota, at maitza Machliad'. is attended by about 11,000 persons; 
milk and rice are offered. The pargana takes its name from the principal 
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town. In the village of Pindra a battle was fought between the king’s* 
men and the Mahmudabad taiuqdar. 

PARTABG AN J — Bxrgana Pabtaboanj —Tahsil Nawabqanj —District 
Baha Bank I. —This market town lies in latitude 26°55' north, longitude 
bJ°20' east, at a distance of five miles cast of Nawabganj on the Fyzabad 
road. It was founded on the land of Rasauli village by Rfie Partsb 
Singh, a royal official, about 150 years ago The market days are 
Mondays and Fridays. This ganj was veryprosperous during the Navvabi, 
but now it presents the aspect of decay. There are two large jhils close 
to the village which in the season are covered with ducks, &c. 

Dh&n Singh, a banker, built a masonry tank and wells here during the 
Nawabi. Since then M&tadin, Hahv&i, has constructed a masonry tank 
on the road side at a cost of Rs. 10,000. There is a branch school at 
this place. 
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PARTABGARH DISTRICT ARTICLE 
ABSTRACT OF CHAPTERS. 


I — PHYSICAL FEATURES. II. — ACJWCU LTUKK AND COMMERCE III —TlIJK 
people. IV.— Administrative features. V. —History. 


CHAPTER I. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

Toaition— Boundftrict— Area and population—General aspect—Soil—Ft'ifillly—Water 
—Climate— Rainfall—Natural dramage—Prevalent diseiiRiR--Vegetation— Rivers— 
Watershed—Lakes— Animals. 

Unrition —The Partabgarh (listrid lies between 81” 24' and 82” 20' 
of east longitude, and 25” 81V and 2<i 10 parallels ot north latitude, 
having an extreme length of 70 miles. and an extiemo breadth of 41 miles. 
The aiea is 1,444 si j ware miles, the population 7,82,081 souls U is at 
an average altitude of 300 feet above the sea. Theic are no moun¬ 
tains. 


Boundaries. —It, is bounded on the north by the conterminous distnet 
of Sultanpur, of which tlie adjoining paiganos running ftout west to east 
are Amethi.Tappa Asl, and Chanda, on the w<*st, by the pat gun as ol Salon 
and Parsh^depur of Rae Bareli The Ganges running south-east and 
dividing Oudh from the Allahabad distnet of the North-Western Provinces, 
is the boundary of the distnet as far as the village of Jahaiiabud. This 
adjoins the village of Kadwa m the Allahabad distnet. Hen* the bound¬ 
ary I me takes a north-east direction, and inns up veiy irregularly to the 
Gumti river, eontenriinously with the Allahabad and the «J aura pur districts 
of the North-Western Provinces. The Gumti, across which lies the Aide- 
man pargana of Sultanpur, forms the boundary for four miles only. 


Thus the district adjoins the districts of Sultanpur and Rae Bareli in 
Oudh, Fatehpur, Allahabad, and Jaunpurmthe North-Western Provinces, 
its area, internal divisions, and population are shown in the accompanying 
table.:—■ 
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This Htutmrnt Is tukon from tho census report, amJ does not quite agree with later 
calculation!*, the details ol wiileh arc not proourahlc. 


The pieseul (listii<’t of lhutdligm h then contains, thiee tahsils and 
seven parganax TTj> to 18(5!) the district '-on tamed nine pat gun ns—namely, 
Salon ami Farshudepur- m addition to those in the loiegomg table. The 
area in uitok was 11,00,07-. 

Correction in area. -This total of.wies gives .i superficial aiea of 1732 8, 
or in round numbem 1733 s<|imic miles, showing an increase of nine square 
miles over the area given by the settlement survey. The error m that 
calculation being the result of the oimscb'U of the aieas of the jungle grant 
estates which were surveyed by the revenue surveyor, but weie not mapped 
by tlm field survey establishment The jungle giants, as they aie styled m the 
leoords, he m paigunax F.utabgaih and Salon only They constitute 
twenty-eight mauzas, of winch tw.mty-thiee belong to the latter pargana 
and live to the former. All these smalt estates were formed almost 
entirely out of waste lands appertaining to cm tain villages confiscated 
in 18fill. Tit 1 cultivated areas having been conferred m leward ou various 
loyal subjects, the uncultivated portion was shipped from the villages, and 
reserved for the puipose of waste land grants. 

Under the recent territorial ie-distribution of the fiscal divisions of 
Oudli, the Partabgarh district bias been deprived of one of its four tahsils, 
the two parganas of Salon and Parslmdepur having been transferred to the 
adjoining district of Rae Bareli, and the Ateha pargana (which with the 
other two made up the Salon tahsil) having been added ou to the Kunda 
tahsil, Bv the loss of these two parganas the area of the district i* 
diminished by 280 square miles aud 347 mauzax; the former population 

was 030,033. 

Prcwnt ivrhdktwn of the Deputy Comvnisirioner of Partabgarh. —The 
present jurisdiction, therefore, ol the Deputy Commissioner of Partabgarh . 
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extends over an area of 1,444 square miles, embracing 2,214 mauzas, w ith 
a population of 782,6HI souls In point, of magnitude the Partubgarh 
district now stands eleventh of the twelve. 

General aspect — The general aspect of the Partabgarh district is that 
of a richly winded and fertile chatnpuigu country. The ordinary dead level 
is hero and there relieved by gentle undulations, and in the vicinity of the 
rivers mid rain streams by ravines and broken ground. The southern por¬ 
tion of the district in the more immediate neighbourhood of the Ganges 
is perhaps more densely wooded than other jiarts. In places may be seen 
uneultaiable tisar ami reh impregnated plains. These, however, do not 
extend over any considerable area. For the most pai t rich and varied 
cultivation, with magnificent groves of mango, muhua.and other trees com¬ 
bine to form a pleasing landscape, into which the neatly built villages and 
hamlets of the population enter with no small effect. 

Soil .—The soil of the district is light, but at the same time vary fertile 
The prevailing soil is known by the name of “dumat”— i.c., two earths 
It may be said to be aigil and silica m thorough combination Du mat 
degenerates into the poor sterile stuff known as “bhui,” where the 
sand too largely preponderates over the mould. Such localities aie the 
uplands near the Ganges, Sai, and Gumti The stiff and rich loamy soil, 
styled “ matim,” is in this district, to be found, cl dolly iu the vicinity 
of large swamps or jliils. In such places, where there is a sufficiently 
rapid evaporation of the min water, magnificent crops of wheat and 
sugarcane may frequently be seen, but , unlike the ordinary soil of the 
district, considerable labom and stioug cattle are required to prepare the 
land for the seed 

Fertility —The soil, though fertile, bears evidence of exhaustion through 
want of manure and fallow seasons The latter condition has, I fear, 
ceased to be regarded as an essential to sueeessJnl farming hy the agiicul- 
tunst of this district The. root of the, existing complaint, that the present 
yield is not equal to that of former times, lies m the fact that, under tho 
native rule, a field was seldom tilled for more than two or three years in 
succession. In the third or fourth year, a plot of waste was broken up 
(on which a nominal rent only was 'ksseased), while the old land was 
allowed to lie fallow A succession of rich harvests was the consequence. 
Now, however, owing to the greatly increased number of the cultivators, 
and the proportionately enhanced demand for land, caused by the closing 
to the country of the outlets of military service, feudal retamership, and 
the many other occupations incidental to the native dynasty, competition 
steps in and prevents the resting of a single acre. With respect to manure, 
I think a growing appreciation of its value is discernible; at the same 
time it is far more difficult to procure than formerly 

Wa/er.T*—The water obtained from the wells is for the most part sweet 
and good. In several villages, however, it is found to be brackish ami 
strongly impregnated with the saline properties of the circumjacent sali¬ 
ferous land*. It is m these villages that tho finest and most luxuriant 
tobacco is grown, generally on old village sites. It is asserted-, and I 
believe nut without truth, that m certain wells in which the water is ordin- 
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arily sweet, a change is sometimes perceptible, the water for a season 
becoming biackish, but subsequently resuming its normal condition. This 
may possibly be attributable to subsoil percolation, after the absorption of 
large quantities of suiface moisture; but the solution of the problem, if 
problem there be, is worthy the attention of the analyst. 

Water supply .—Abundance of water, both for irrigation and domestic 
purposes, exists as a rule throughout the district. The exceptions are 
ordinarily in localities bordering on the banks of rivers and n&las, where, 
owing to the sandy natuie of ihe subsoil, mud wells are found to be im¬ 
practicable, and the building of masoniy wells is attended with consider¬ 
ably greater expense than elsewhere. There are no less than 9,947 masonry 
wells in working order at the present time, of which 8,140 have been con¬ 
structed since the annexation of the province This represents an aver¬ 
age of between three and four wells to each village in the district. Mud 
wells are innumerable, and are sunk annually as required, the cost being 
trifling The avenge depth at which water trickles is 25 feet. The 
range of distance varies from ] 1 to 80 feet 


Climate, temperature .—The climate of the Parfabgarh district is eoin- 
pfuatively temperate, and is dicidedlv salubnons. The maximum heat in 
the hottest months is less, I believe, than that experienced m the adjacent 
district ol Allahabad to the south of the (hinges, while ihe climate of the 
cold season, which ordinarily extends horn (hi* 15th Octob.n to the 15th 
March, can hardly be said to be surpassed by any climate in Europe 

The readings of the thermometer in 1KG9 shows a rn A an range of 29 7 
degrees, and toi the following ycai, 1870, a mean range of SOT decrees. 
Taking both years togethei, the maximum range was 48 degrees in April, 
1870, and the minimum range 17 degrees in August, 1870, the same year 
exhibiting both extiernes. 


Rainfall —The average for 1804-1808 inclusive was 36 inches; the 
average ol the twelve years ending with October 1st. 1875, has been 37'3 
inches , throe years have shown diought, 1801, 1808, and 1873; three have 
showu excessive rainfall, only two have had the moderate rainfall, 35 to 
46 inches, which when properly distributed generally i>* ,*lts in a bumpei 
crop. 


Years 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 


Average fall of rain in Pattabyarh district 
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The accompanying table exhibits the rainfall for the last two years of 
drought, 1868 and 1873. It will be noted that the entire rainfall was 
not scanty; the distribution was capricious and unusual, and there was no 
rain during the individual months, in which it is much needed for agricultu¬ 
ral purposes. There are four rainfalls, each of which must be propitious 
to secure a gftod harvest. First, the June rains, the former rains as they 
may be called. In 1873, there was uuder a quarter of an inch, not enough 
to moisten the oaith for the plough and to water the early rice. Second, 
the main monsoon, which commences in July and ends at. the beginning 
of October. Tins was sufficient in both years, but the fall.in September, 
1873, was only 6 <5 inches, and it ceased too soon— viz, on September 1.5th. 
Thirdly, the latter or October rains, which art' required to water the Into 
rice, and moisten the land for the winter plough inga; those wero wholly 
deficient in both years Fourthly, the Januaiy-Fcbruary rains, which 
were wholly wanting in 1809, and in 1874 wore under half an inch. 


Speaking broadly, then the rains commenced well in 1808, badly in 1873. 
They ended with a good fall in 1808, but too soon , in 1873 they were 
scanty for the last month, and ended still oarlier m September So far 
1873 was much worse than 1808; then there was absolutely no tain in 
either year horn October till January In February, there was no rain 
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Natural drainage .—The large admixture of sand m the soil of this 
district favours a rapid absorption of moisture. At the, same time, a 
large share of the superabundant wafer i.s cairicd off by rain-streams, 
some of which, when swollen, assume formidable dimensions, and acquire 
a very considerable velocity. Tims the distant may be .said to possess an 
excellent natural drainage, which no doubt exerts a highly fuvouiablo 
influence on its general salubrity. 

Prevalent diseases .—Of purely endemic diseases, intermittent fever, 
skin diseases, and ophthalmia are perhaps &te most common. In the cold 
season of 1868-1869, the district suffered from an epidemic of small-pox, 
which was immediately followed by a severe arid general outbreak of 
cholera. These epidemics, if they did not originate in, were doubtless 
rendered more virulent by, the death and distress, which resulted from 
the total failure of the autumn harvest of 1868, and the partial failure of 
the spring crops of 1869. The intermittent fever above alluded to is 
most prevalent at the close of the rainy season, and generally disappears 
with the thoroughly cool weather and westerly winds of November. 
WltiU: attributable to malaria, the disease is doubtless kept alive by debt- 
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litating influences, such as a trying exposure to alternate cold, damp and 
hot sun ; the constitutions of the poorer classes being at that season un¬ 
aided by sufficiently stimulating nouiishment. 

Vegetation .—There is no lack of vegetation in this part of the country. 
Trees, both large and small, low brushwood and grasses abound. The 
fine umbrageous groves of the mango and mahua in this and the adjoin¬ 
ing districts, often the growth of centuries, cannot fail to impress the 
traveller with admiration. It was at one time apprehended that these 
old trees were in many places falling under the axe, without at the same 
time any attempt being made to replace them by fresh plantations. This 
led to the subject being taken up by district and settlement officers. 
The result of my enquiries in this district, extending over nearly three 
years, is highly re-assming. The wooded area, so far from being dimin¬ 
ished, is gradually extending. 

The mango (Magmfera Tndica ),—Of cultivated trees the mango largely 
preponderates. Jn the Kundatahsil and the Ateha puiguna mahua groves 
are numerous, but in the remaindot of the district it is the exception to 
meet with a grove of any other tree but the mango. It is iaigely planted 
by all, and has hitheito been most religiously preserved bv the Hindus. 
It is one of the five tioex, which they are taught to regard as sacred. They 
are brought up to consider as a mertlonous act the planting of a maugo, 
but the cutting down 01 desti notion of it as a species of sacrilege. This 
feeling is, however, losing force amongst, them ; several instances having 
recently come undei my notice of high caste Hindus felling their mango 
trees, and selling the timber. The sale of mango groves also is far more 
common than it was a short time ago Nevertheless, the propagation con¬ 
tinues to outstrip the destructive agency; and as the operation of the latter 
is very gradual, no very appreciable difference as regards the removal of 
the older trees will be apparent. The wood of the mango is of a light colour 
and soft. It is largely used for building and for fuel. It is also employed for 
a variety of common purposes In building, the wood of the mahua is, 
however, greatly preferred by those who can afford it, being more lasting 
both in respect to the ravages of insects and the action of wet. The fruit 
of the mango ripens in May, and is in season until September. It is 
extensively consumed by all elates, and is so abundant, as to bo within 
the reach of the poorest As a further instance of the gradual change of 
ideas in the Hindus of the present, day, I may mention that the fruit of 
the mango, the sale of which was formerly almost unknown, lias now 
bocome a regular market commodity. Zaminclars and taluqdars alike, many 
of them no longer entertain the slightest repugnance to turn their orchard 
pioduoo into money. 

The mahua (Bassia latifnlm ).—As previously stated, the mahua 
is principally found in the western half of the district The flower 
withers in March and April and drops from the tree during the night. 
It is then collected and carried away in baskets. Of this tree Mr. 
King writes:—“Thoie are found to bo in the four tahsils the large 
number el 131,.*>70 mahua trees. These represent a valuable # pro-. 
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perty, and as, save iu very exceptional instances, I have not assumed 
them as an asset of revenue, 1 look on them its a considerable 
resource in bad years and other times, upon which the m&lguzfir can fall 
back. If we assume every tree to produce twenty ‘sera* of dried dower, 
this, at the price at which malum has sold for the last four years—m,, 
1$ maunds per rupee---would 1 ('present a smn of Rs. 1,44,856. It is 
Iaigely used for the distillation of spirit, and, when plentiful, is given 
to cattle As a rule, the inahua ciop is not good save one<! in three 
years. The seed of the mahua (which succeeds the flower from which 
the spirit is made), is extensively used tor the manufacture of oil for 
burning; and the failure of the malum crop is usually followed by a 
high piice of oil throughout the yeai iu whi'h the failure occurs.’’ 

The tamarind (Tamarindv .s Indira) and other firm, —That most, 
graceful and beautiful tree, the tamai md. is every where common, toge¬ 
ther with the slibdmm ilhdheiyia mwooi, tlu* tun (Cediela 1<.omt), A rax 
(Aoai'ia speeiosa), jfnnun (Earn am jamholttna). g filar (Picas rae.nomo), 
and nun yAzadirmlda hidiea ) It is dotted about throughout the groves 
of the district The wood of the tamuimd is usid tor fuel only The 
jfimun and gular conn; m most usefully m the const ruction of the" m war” 
or wooden suppoits of masonry wells The wood of the shislmm and tun 
are expensive, and are only utco-sible to the wealthy tow The latter is 
highly esteemed i oi furniture, and the humor m the mauufiudure of 
bullock carriages, or “ bahuls" as tliey are called. Tim nun is prized for 
its medicinal properties. Its seeds yield an oil which is used chu fly as a 
therapeutic, although the pooler ehi>ses burn it iu their -houses The 
disagreeable odoui it emits is its pimeipal drawback. The wood of the 
nun is somewhat, soft, but tutors hugely into the manufacture of small 
artielesofdome.sticu.se Who lias not. heard of the *’ ni'm-ka-miswak”* 
or famous native tooth-hiush, which is said to exert so beneficial an c fleet 
on the enamel of the Indian ivory * From the older trees there exudes 
at times huge quantities of sup of exceedingly bittei taste This is care¬ 
fully collected by the people, and is used as a tome m eases of boils and 
other skin eruptions 

t 

The kathol or jack fruit tree (A / toearpus inlet) rifolia.) and other fiuit 
trees. —The kathol or yack fruit tree occupies a high rank in the estima¬ 
tion of the people. The fruit is much sought aftei, and m the season the 
price vaiies, according to the size, from two pice to one rupee each. Other 
fruit-beariDg trees—such as the barhai (Ariocai pm lukoochay), shuhttit or 
mulberry (Morus Indica), bel (JHyle marmclo karaumla (Vanssa ca ron¬ 
dos), and dmla, or as it is commonly pronounced aonla "f (I'hyllanthus 
emblica )—are all more or less common; while the orange, lemon, guava, 
pomegranate, and other finer fruits, find a place only in the gardens of 
the wealthier zamindars and residents in largo towns. 

* Mr. Elliott, iu hi» cbiontclos of Oonao, mention* a curious circumstance in connection 
•with this subject—tiu., that the Katfcwar is alone of all Uajput clans forbidden the use of 
the uim tooth-brush. 

f Aiho called i'hiiianthua emblica of the natural order Bajtkorbiaceie, 
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Tre.pjt of wild and indigenous growth —Of purely indigenous trees, the 
pfpal* (Ficus retigiosa), bargad (Ficus Jndica), piikai (Fiat# ?»in<ww),amil- 
tiis (Cassiafistula), clnlbil (lllwas inlegri/oLia), kaelmar (Btuihmia), 
bak/im (AM la azcdarach), sahijna or horse-radish tree (Moriwfa ptei'ygo- 
Hpcnuo), sihor, of stunted growth (Truphis aspera), are perhaps the 
most conspicuous. The wood of the pi pa l is clnelly used as fuel in brick¬ 
kilns The rpsin or gum, which exudes from the bark, is collected and 
manufactured into thi “ churis ” or bracelets worn by native women. 
Elephants, camels, and other animals browse on the leaves of the pipal 
and bnrgad. The glutinous substance found inside the seed-pod of the 
arniltls is a very old and much valued medicine in the hakim’s pharma- 
coprnu. The clnlbil yields a white pietry lookiug wood, which is some¬ 
times used tor making plough bullock-yokes; but it is fragile, and in 
consequence but little esteemed The kaclm&r, when m full blossom, 
affords a beautiful spectacle, while the flowers emit a fragrance which is 
almost, ovcm powering The natives pluck the buds just before they burst 
into fiowei, undent them either taw or prepmed as a condiment, The 
bakaiti and sahijna call tor no pariicul.it remark hevt.nd that the\ aie 
exceedingly oinamental trees The leaves of the sil >a are consumed by 
the cuttle, who regulaily strip oif the smaller branches, and thus no doubt 
cause the tree to bear that close-cropped stunted appearance which it does. 

Dhak (Ihdea fvovdnsa) and ras (Adhafoda ramra) hi usfm ood — 
Tin 1 small patches ol jungle which me now left, m tins distiut arc princi- 
paMy composed of dhak and nis brushwood. iuf< ispeived with the thorny 
makoe (Solatium 'iiigrinaA.dr lira, wild karuunda, and sihor Annual most 
of the old foi ts.of the tnluq l us, these thorn hush were grown so thickly as 
often to form a dense and impenetinble thicket for several hundreds of jards. 
The dliAk somet irnes shoot-, up >nto a, large tree. I recently came across one 
which was not less than 40 feet high The root of the dhak, m “ chlieol” as 
it is also called, furnishes a coarse fibre, wherewith ropes are manufactured. 
Buffaloes are fod on the leaves. The nis us extensively em ployed m tlio cons¬ 
truction of the fascine-like supports of mud wells. The smaller branches arc 
exceedingly pliant, and me worked round and round in a soit of neat triple 
plait The leaf is held to possess high qualities as a manure, ami is scat¬ 
tered over the fields just, before the rainy season commences. It is then 
worked into the sod with the plough, and left to decay with the moisture, 
ami form mould As fuel it is almost exclusively used in the process 
of boiling down the cane juice, and is collected into large heaps some 
days prior to the cutting down of the sugarcane. 

The bawihoo (Ba.mhum anindinacea) —The bamboo, though to be 
met with in abundance in this district, can hardly I think be said to be 

* In hiR chronicles of Oonao, M r C A. Elliott, C.S., writes*—“ There are five sacred trees 
among l ho Hindus—the * pfpal,’ the ‘gfilar,’ ‘bnrgad,’ * pfikar,’ an 1 mango. Of these 
tin* ‘pipal’ is far the most reverenced A good Hlnla, who on a journey sees a 'pipal' 
tree on his road, will take off tus shoes and walk round it from right to left (pardaehna), 
and repeat the verse— 

“Mule Rramha, tuche Bishan, Sakha Rude Mahcshfiran, sir madhe basat Gangs, 
putre, juitie Dcwanhm, Bricbli E4j nsmastut". 

)*, ronts 8r v Branihs, the hark Vishiin, the branches are the Mabideos. 
in tlie i«u-k lives the Ganges, the leaves are the minoi deities, 

Mail io thee, king ot treis 
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indigenous to it In the northern parts of the province it forms, I 
believe, extensive jungles. It is one of the most ornamental, as it is one 
of the most highly prized natural products of the country. To attempt 
to detail its various uses would he uuioih hot thatching puiporos, for 
banghy poles, in tho manufacture of mnlnellns and boskets, mid for many 
other common purposes, it possesses a special value, 

The wild aloe (Aloe spiral* (.1 parr ><;*•* p,ira\ * -The klndki or 
“ h&thi chingnr," one of the aloe ttihi is now ihi.'tly gtoivn as hedges to^ 
keep out cattle. It yields a Rt imp*, lilne, winch wit* ioimcrlv much used 
in tne manufacture ol rope ami c ‘u- ■ matlmg Whole lump loita) 
procurable, however, the aloe is.ua dc>.ouni -»■> thi pieces of making 
rope and matting fiom the I'ninei ii> f.u <'as,oi than time, the latter. In 
tho district jail many of the pi isonoif .nv emplovcd in turning the aloe 
to accnuut in the manner nbinernentun.od, Hu loimahly haul labour is 
demanded to beat out. a cm twin amount of Abie m an allotted tune 

The senhitr (/C/W'itrputs oro'ntale*) other plants —The sonhur, 
a plant of the euphorbia tube, also tillin', excellent hedges lm the preven¬ 
tion of cattle trespass and lor the protea ion of voting trees. It is every¬ 
where common. The madiir [Gahdropti s IJuii til font) 1 . genoially regarded 
as an ill-favoured weed , but it has its use- notwithstanding, for valuable 
medicinal propei+ies akin to those of the i pmmuvnha plant aie ascribed 
to it. That queen of poisonous plants, the d ha turn, (Dhatnra alba)* 
with its lovely bell-shaped flower, is but too common in the district. 
Although it ""possesses so evil a reputation, it is permitted to flourish 
unmolested up to the very doors of the houses Tim flower of the " liar- 
singhar" (SStjctanthrs arbor irishs) i-< carefully Oollertod and dried in tho 
sun, after which it is steeped m water aud simmmed over a slow fire, 
when it produces a brilliant \dlow dye, This dye is not so much 
esteemed, however, as that yielded by tho cultivated “kimam” or.safflower. 

The palm ,—There are but few palm trees left in this part of tho coun¬ 
try. They have gradually died oft, oi been cut down, and have not boen 
replaced. Some tine trees are still to bo seen in the neighourhood of 
M&nikpur. The Khajur 01 date pukn {Pfarnix .</// wntrin) and tho tar 
(Borassas fiahelliformis) are. the only two varieties known to this 
district. 

* 

Grasses. —Of grasses and ridges there aie several varieties Those most 
esteemed arc the dub.*f* (the sweetest aud host of all, and winch, when 
carefully tended, is equal to English lawn gftiss), the jane war, tho mothZi,} 
the senwei, the damira, and the inn kraili, of prostrate grasses. Tho 
senwei and danura come up and are reaped with the rice crop. Of 
standing grasses, the sarpat, the sentha, the gandar, or tin, the kftsa, and 
the kua are the best known and most useful 


* The u kila dhatura” ( Datura fasiuom ) is al-w to be met with, hut is not so common. 
It is the more powerful poison of the (wo. 
t Soientiflc uar»f AgratUo JiHearts. 
i srientifle name ( vper»« rotund**. 
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The sarpat (Soccharum moonyi ) —The *' sarpat” grass is chiefly found 
along the hanks of the Ganges, and to some extent by the sides of the Sai 
and other streams. It delights in a light sandy soil, and attains to a 
considerable height in the cold weather. When m full flower, in the 
month of November, it is highly ornamental. The uses to which this 
giass is put aie numerous, and it forms, where grown to any extent, a 
really valuable property Each plant possesses three separate parte, each 
part being known by a distinctive name, and applied to a different use. 
The leaf or blade is called sarpat, ami is used for thatching. The upper 
and tapenng pm tiou of the stem for about three feet or so, is incased 
within three wmppms ot deaths This goes by the name of sirkl, and 
comes into use m the manufacture of winnowing fans, sieves, &e., and for 
the coverings of carta in the rainy season. The wrappers or sheaths are 
called “ luuiij,”* and of these when thoroughly dried and beaten out, 
twine and matting arc extensively prepared Lastly, the flower even 
comes into play, being tied into bunches and figuiing as the domestic 
broom. 

The gdndar or tm grown (Aiulropugan inuricatam)^ and the"Kdsa” 
(Andwpoya mnricatmn )—From the root of the gftndar or tiu grass is 
obtained the scented fibre called “ kha? ” of which the cooling apparatus 
known by fhe mime of tatties me made. The upper joint of the culm of 
this grass is styled “ sink,” and from it, are manufactured numerous small 
articles of domestic use, such as fans, grain baskets, &c The tin or 
leaf is called the sarpat, also used for thatching purposes ; but is greatly 
pieferred to the lattei being thicker and more impervious fo wet. The 
kasa is a less esteemed gra-^s. It is, however, made into coarse string 
occasionally. 

The hits gum. —The kus possesses no practical utility that I am aware 
of. A blade of kus grass is made the accompaniment by Hindus of any 
gift offered to a Brahman In the month of October (Kufii), when the Hindu 
head of the family makes his yearly oblation of waiter to bis ancestors, he 
always makes a point, of wearing on the third finger of each hand a ring 
made out. ot kus grass . and it is this kus grass which has given the name 
to the tenure known as “kushast slmnkalp,” the literal meaning of kushast 
being through the medium of kite. I 

Rivera —The rivet? of the district are the Sai, t,h# Ganges, and the Gumti. 
The principal liver is the Sai, which traverses four-fifths of the length of 
the district. This nver, which is never perfectly dry, rises in the Hardoi 
district in Oudh, nud running‘-through that and the adjoining district of 
Rue Bareli, enters Partahgarh between the Partabgarh and Knnda 
tah-tils, and. with innumerable sinuosities miintams a south-easterly 
course through the Partabgarh into the Patti pargana, where it leaves 
the district, and euteis Jaunpur. It is finally united to the Gumti some 

* Tho mum of the “ khujhws,*’ a species of “ stirp.u” peculiar to the banks of the 
Gsngp«, is of no live uhateu'r. 

1 P[ tllrtrta »f finnaw. —Vide Drury "s pBnts of India, p. 38 

+ Am# grass, hast, the baud, the grass pesses from one hand to another, as does the 
tenure, tuucc tht name 
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twenty miles south-east of the tow u of Jmmpur. The Sai runs chiefly 
between high banks at a considoiable depth below tho level of the 
adjoining country. It seems probable that this depth was greater for¬ 
merly, as the quantity of soil carried into tho ri\ er is very great, and 
must be gradually raising the bod to a level with the surrounding coun¬ 
try. The regular working of the annual rams in the alluvial lands of 
the Gauge tic valley, to bring the surface irregularities of the soil to an 
uniform level, must have struck every one who has been for any length 
of time conversant with that part of the country. This river is navi¬ 
gable in the rams, as is also the Gumti all the year round. 

The Gumti forms the boundary of the Patti pargana for a distance 
of about five miles only, quite in the north-east corner of the district, 
where it abuts on tho borders of the adjacent district of Sultanpur 
To the south-west again, in an entirely opposite direction, flows the 
Ganges, separating the lands of purganas Marukpnr and Bildir fiotn the 
neighbouring North-Western Piovincos territory, for a distance of some 
forty-four miles. It leaves the district at a village named Juhlmabad, 
in the Bihfir pargana, about eighteen miles above Allahabad. The two 
rivulets—called tho Chop and the Duar—empty their contents into the 
Ganges. 

Watershed —Regarding the w.itei&hed off ho district, Mr. King writes-- 
" Nearly the whole of the watershed of the district lies towards the 
river Sai, which is thus in the rains a considerable stream. It receives 
the waters of several tributary rivulets, among which the Gogra, Lon, 
Sakarni, Baklahi fiom the south, and tho Udepur and Mangapui nalas, 
the Chamrowa and Pumica, the nalas at Dhvanganj and Par hat, and 
the Pill nadi from the north, are the most considerable. The district, is, 
in fact, the basin of the Sai river It is not till the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Ganges is reached that the watershed lies towards 
the south." 


Lakes .—There are many natural lakes, mostly small and more usually 
knoun as jhiU or tanks; hut some are of r«»nsidt ruble area, and in the 
height of the rains measure some miles m oneumh fence, and oovei large 
areas with shallow water The lakes of Behti, Nan era, and Rohema ate the 
most considerable of these The siut.ue in cumulations of watei are 


pretty evenly distributed*over the district, hut me seldom found near the 
banks of the Ganges or the Sai The drainage alLuded by these mors 
naturally causes a scouring oftlie top soil, amj this, canied on through cen¬ 
turies, has now removed much of the loamy deposit winch formerly covered 
with a uniform coat the surface of the Gauge* ic valley r J he sand, 


which underlies the loam at no great depth, is unable to retain the water 
which is carried off through the soil into nalas and ravines whence it finds 
its way into the stream. Where the clay or loam exists, the water is 
retained, and, as said above, this is pretty fairly distributed over the dis¬ 
trict in wide and shallow lakes. To attempt to deepen these considerably 
would be to defeat the purpose they now serve, for if the excavation were 
continued to the sand that lies below, the whole of the water would pass 
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away into the earth and bo lost; they average about three feet deep, but 
are practically of no use for navigation or transport. 

Wild animals —It is hardly to be expected that there should be many 
wild animals in a district so highly cultivated; nevertheless wolvos still 
exist in the ravines and grass nalas, and frequently commit depreda¬ 
tions on the flocks o*‘ the shepherds Their numbers are yearly diminishing, 
and, with the continuance of the im penal grant for their destruction, will 
soon become a tiling of tin' past. During the last ten years 256 wolves 
have been destroyed, while the total sum paid m rewards has amounted to 
Rs 74-0. For a full-giown animal from Rs 8 to 6 are allowed, and for a 
cub Re 1 only. Of enemies to cultivation may bo mentioned the nfl-gfte, 
wild cattle, pig, and monkeys. These last are to be seen in most large 
groves, ami owing to the pnjmliee against killing them entertained by 
the Hindus, then numbers iemaui constant They aie exceedingly mis¬ 
chievous, and their devastations extend horn the time the seed is put into 
the giound until it is ripe tor the sickle Nil-gae, wild cattle, and pig 
are almost entirely confined to the <_>r.iss or knob inti lands on the borders 
of the Ganges. They occasion very eonsideiable if.mage m those villages 
which am within a distance of 5 or 0 miles from the river, and travelling 
as tiny, do in large holds, a night's wank is often attended with serious 
loss to the cuiuvntm. Snakes are not numerous, From January, 1865,to 
the end of iNfl'f enlv 255 appeal to bale been killed for the Government 
rewards, wl icli amounted to Rs nti-l J-0. 

Omtu' -—Thoie is :i lair sprinkling of small game in the Partabgarh dis¬ 
trict, consisting principally of the hare, pea-fowl (Pavo cristatusj, grey 
partridge (Oiligoruis poutixwana), common snipe (Gallinago gallmula), 
large grey oi Kmopean quail (Cotutnix ooiumandehca), tho bush quail 
(Perdieula combryensis), logether wjtli several vaneties of geese and ducks. 
The black partridge (Franeolmas vulgaris) is a comparatively rare bird, 
and is to be found chiefly m the sarpat and kasa grass aloug the banks 
of the Ganges. 
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CHAPTER If * 


AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE. 

Vegetable products- Cultivation and pioduc**. Abies, indigo an *1 cot Jon. pin gardens — 
Tal and jhil produce—flat vest notation of or opt"— Agricultural implements— 
Enemies of pt wince Agricultural operations Irrigation—Manure —Cattle, *htH*p, and 
K-iits Kent*— iii-tritmuou of laud— Agricultural labour- Village • siablhhmeut — 
Statement nt prices—Jo-di — iiazar* ami mam— Fairs, bathing place*, and shrines—Mnnu* 
famuru*—t’rade and traffic Ferries, roads, and bridges. 

Vegetable products —Undei this head will be noticed more or less briefly 
the 01 diuary ceioals, millets, pulses, and oil-seeds -The only dyes which 
are cultivated, with the exception of the UuiMiighar referred to in the last 
chapter, are the kusam (Carthamus timtoi nis>, winch is sown with the 
spring crops, lurid < or tunneiie (('un utna lont/ni, oluefly grown by 
MuiVms amongst other garden stuffs ; and indigo (/ndujofera tmdoriu), 
sugarcane, poppy, tobacco, cotton, and 1 he fibres, sanai (Crolalarui jun- 
cut) and patwa (J fUn-scns camiubniw*) complete the list of the crops 
ordinarily cultivated in this district 

Wheat. —The white and the red wheat aie both grown in those parts. 
There are two species of the former-the spike-eared and the awitloss. 
These both go by the name of “ <laudi,”+ while the red wheat is called 
“ lalue. - ’ If there be any actual difference between these species in this 
country, it appear^to bo but little appreciated by the native husbandman, 
the selling price beingunifoim lor all three I have always regarded the 
white wheat as find and heavier grain than the red 

Cultivation and produce —Wheat inquires ample irrigation, and in this 
district the fields aic flooded at least thieo times during the coll! season 
In good goind land.", or lands within a cirtam distance of the village site, 
luxuriant crops of wheat may gouoially he seen; thus showing that it thrives 
best in a well manured and nch soil. The r>eed is almost invaiiably sown in 
drills. In the subjoined table the irrigated lands aie shown under two 
beads— rfc, manured and unmanured , while the unhrigated lands refer 
chiefly to those low and moist klnidjr lands on the holders of rivers ami 
rain-streams, where, from the constant supply of latent moisture, the soil 
never stands m need <>t irrigation — 


]rrujnU>il hind 
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» Manured 

1 

| IJnmanured. 

j hind. 

- 

M > c 

M. 8 c. 

i 

M. s c. 

Average produce per acre of wheat 

1 

17 it 0 

12 10 0 

i 

18 84 0 


* This chapter in taken with a few alterations and additions from the Partabgarh 
settlement report. 

f I'robably after the <jul-c-Haudt, the common camomile flower. 
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Those figures, calculating the mauud at 82 241bs, represent— 

For manured land .. •M •»* #»• 88 87 bushels. 

,, unm.uiuo cl ditto ... ... ... 16*79 ,, 

„ umrrigated 1 khftdir’ ili'to ... ... 189!! „ 

The average on the three kinds of land being thus 1971 bushels, and this 
is believed to be a very fair average for the dis.uot. 

Referenda to Enylish standard —In his Farmer’s Encyclopaedia, Johnson 
has the following regarding the produce of wheat;— 

“ The fair produce of wheat varies so much upon different kinds of land, 
and is so much governed by climate and mode, of cultivation, that it is diffi¬ 
cult to form any acreablo estimate of the amount on soils of avei age quality 
in ordinary seasons, and under the common course of management: it 
may, however, bo faiily calculated at three quarters or pci haps twenty- 
eight bushels per imperial awe. To produce the latter quantity, circum¬ 
stances must however bo fitvouiable, and anything beyond that may be 
considered largo, though on some land four to tiv»* quarters arc not 
unusual The weight m-ty average (il)lbs per bushel The straw is gene¬ 
rally reckoned to be about double tlm weight of the gram ; an acre produc¬ 
ing throe quarters of wheat of the ordinary quality may thirofoio be pre¬ 
sumed to yield about twenty-six ewt ” 

0 

Making due allowance therefore for the two important conditions, 
" climate and mode of cultivation,’’ an outturn of 19 71 bushels per acre, 
over an extensive wheat growing district, is not at all a bad one. 

Barley —Harley is of all grains the most extensively cultivated in this 
district The soil is eminently adapted to it, and so would appear to bo 
the climate also; foi regarding this ceieal the same wntei, whom I have 
above quoted, records that “ bailey is a tender plant, and easily hurt in 
any stage of its growth. Lt is more, hazardous than wheat, and is gene¬ 
rally speaking raised at a great,ei expense, so that its cultivation should 
not be attempted, except where the soil and climate are favourable for its 
growth” Again, in another place the writei goes on to say u The land 
that produces the best barley is goner.tlly of a silicious, light, dry nature. 
Cold wet soils, which mo peouliaily retentive of water, are ill adapted to 
the growth of this giam, belli m rofoietioe to it> weight and its malting 
qualities. The whole matter of barley and its stmw contains more sili- 
cious particles than that of anv othoi gram cultivated by the British 
farmer; and hence one ion son why a sandy soil is most congenial to the 
growth of this plant.” Certainly in tins part of India barley does not 
appear to be a tender plant; nor does it require greater expense in its 
cultivation than wheat. For while the latter demands a rich soil, con¬ 
stant moisture, and in the up lands and other dry localities at least two 
waterings, barley thrives best on laud but slightly manured, and will 
outlet but little if it does not get more than one watering. 

Produce of barley —The average yield per acre of barley may be safely 
set down at sixteen man mis per acie. which, assuming the bushel of barley 
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to weigh 50 lbs., and tin' imund as before to bo 82 24 lbs, represents 
1315*84 Iba or 26 31 bushels The usual crop in Kugland, it is said, is 
from twenty-eight to thirty-six oi thirty-eight bushels. Au average of 
26*31 bushels does not therefore, in my opinion, belie the alleged fertility 
of the soil of this district. 


Hire —There arc four soils of rice ordinarily giown--Wr„ those distin¬ 
guished bv the nanms of "kuan dhan." “ jet,hi dhan.” “siithi dlmn,” and 
“ jarhan.” The principal rice localities arc the low-lying lands of the Patti 
tahsil, and the neighbourhood of the large jhfls and swanijis in the tahsil 
of Kunda. But little i ice is to bo seen in Partabgnrh I hose last three 
divisions of the district, may be said to depend mainly* on the spring or 
rabi harvest; while a failure of the khaiif or autumn crops causes most 
distress in Patti. 


Yield, rate, <6o—The yield of the different sorts of lice above enume¬ 
rated varies a good deal The outturn per acre ol kuan dime is on an 
average from twelve to thirteen maunds, and the selling price at harvest 
time is ordinarily one maund for the rupee Kufui dime is so\Vn with the 
first fall of rain, and is cut in Knar {'Scptombet-t >etol»er), hence the name. 
Jethi dhfin is sown in April m places when* wutoi is still lying, and it is 
cut at the beginning of June This kind of nee prevails chiefly in the 
Kundatahsll. The average yield per acre is from eighteen to twenty 
maunds. This rice {winch appears to be precisely sinnlnt to the huiiri 
rice) entails far more labour in its cultivation than any of the other kinds. 
During the great period of its growth the fields are flooded. But tin- 
water is not allowed to lit* incessantly It is generally allowed to lie for 
twelve hours, and is then drained off for twelve hours Tins latter period 
is during the night S.-itln tire —so called bemuse it is said to ripen sixty- 
days after sowing—is the least est<jguued of die different sorts of tlnsgiain. 
S£thi dMn is veiy little grown, and is seldom cultivated in places where 
there is the least hope of a bettor crop Tim average produce per aeie 
may be set down at nine or ten maunds Jaihan is the best rice grown, 
both as regards quality and quantity ; the average yield per acre is fifteen, 
maunds, and the selling price fifty sers for the rupee when cut.: — 

KuSri rlhin ordinarily sells 4« sets lor the rupee. 

.It tin ilhan ,, ,, SO „ ,, 

Satin dlmn ,, ,,43 „ ,, ,, 

These three kinds of rice are preferred bv the poorer classes to jarhan, 
because they swell to a much larger milk in pic ices* of cooking, and conse¬ 
quently less is required for a meal. Jarhan«is thickly sown in small plots 
and is transplanted, when rather more than a foot high, m hunches of four 
or five plants, into fields which have been previously carefully prepared. 

Oram, peas, and other food grains --Of other grains, gram, peas, arhar, 
juiir, and b&jra are perhaps alone worth special notice. Gram, peas,and 
arhar cover an extensive area, and arc u-ckoued valuable crops. They 
belong to the spring or rabi harvest Gram is a crop to which water is not 
indispensable, and it is often grown on poor light soil where mud wells 
are impracticable, Peas and arhar are also hardy crops , but the former, 
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to repay the cultivator, requires at least one watering. Arhar again is 
never migrated, and may be seen anywhere and every whore; besides 
being an important item of food, the stalks are extensively used in the 
const) notion of the flame-work supports of the village thatch roofs, 
specially where the bamboo is not, mis with difficulty proem able. Juar 
and b.ijra aie khurff millets. The format is sown at t.he commencement 
oft ho mins; the latter about two months later. Both, however, ripen at 
the same time, and are reaped early in November. The stalks of the 
juar 01 jundhri constitute valuable foddt r for cattle. It is cl lopped up 
into small lengths, and about seven sers go to a feed. 

tfiorarcanv —The cult ivat ion of sugarcane is rapidly extending, and has 
probably increased <1 living the last ten years, not less than twenty-five per 
emit Three kinds of cane arc cultivated —viz saroti, k us war, and katara,— 
all varieties of the 8u<\-hannn ojjici itu nun The last named is used for 
eating only ; four or five stalks, according to the size, being procurable 
foi a pice, flur is made from thejuieeoft.be othoi two kinds, and is of 
the best quality m pargana Parti One lughn of good earn: should, as a 
rule, produce filt-een imiunds of gur, Uie average value of which is from 
thirteen to fourteen sots for the rupee This represents a totalvalue of 
Rs 72 lor the produce of an acre Deducting the expenses according 
to the following scale.— 





He. a. p. 

Rent of one acre 

*•» 

• ■a 

... >2 12 8 

Seed 

• a* 

, , 

... 400 

Herding slieop and manuring 

• at 

«aa 

X 3 1 

Sowing and ploughing 

Hi 

Mt 

... 4 12 9 

Seven w dietings 


«•• 

22 6 6 

„ dressing 1 * 

... 

... 

... 8 12 9 



Total 

... 56 0 0 


• 

the cultivator may reckon on a clear profit of Rs 1 ft, which is a higher 
return than can be looked for from an acie of wheat, barley, or other ordi¬ 
nary ciop. It is not theiefoie to be wondered at that the cultivation of 
sugarcane should prove somewhat attractive, and long may it. continue so ; 
for the higher the staiuhml of cultivation the better the prospect of a 
speedy impiovmnent ui the circumstances and condition of the agricultu¬ 
ral classes, whether owners of the ^oil oi mere tenants-at-will. Regarding 
sugarcane Mr Kmg has left the following lemarks on record :— 

“ Sugarcane has been almost confined hitherto to the Patti tahsil, which 
is credited with (>,930 bighas of the crop out of 9,933 bighas in the 
whole district. Since the assessment, however, a great impetus has 
been given to this blanch of agricultme, and in the Partahgarh tahsil a 
considerable quantity is now grown. In Bihar* the white-ants are said 
to prevent the grain being grown, and this appears to be true; for it is 
not unusual to sec in a village several fine stone sugarcane mills, 
although cane has not been grown within the memory of man. Judging 
from the number of these deserted evidences of a former cultivation, I 
should say that m Riluir there had been, some seventy or eighty years 

• Now itu Kunda tahsil 
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ago, a fax greater growth of sugarcane than is now to be seen in any part 
of the district. ” 

__ j>y —The cultivation of the poppy (Papaver tnymniferum) being 
under the close superintendence of the opium department, the extent to 
which it has increased, and the rate at which it is increasing can be 
accurately ascertained. The following figures furnished by tho opium 
officer of this circle exhibit the area undtr poppy in 1860-61, as compared 
with the presont year. The ratio of increase is no less than 606 6 per¬ 
cent. 

Acres. 

Sown with poppy in 1860*61 *M III lt| 181 

Ditto ditto 1870*71 see lee i«* 1,889 

Notwithstanding the past increase exhibited by these figures, I am by no 
means prepared to say that the cultivation of poppy is particularly popu¬ 
lar. The last year’s export of opium from the Partabgarh district has 
been returned at 900 maunds, representing at four rupees a ser, the price 
paid to the cultivator, the sum of Rs. 1,44,000. The extraction of the 
drug is a troublesome and dirty process. When the flower falls off, and 
the capsules attain a sufficient size, the opium is extracted. This is done 
by means of longitudinal incisions and inspissation. 

Tobacco .—Tobacco is a very fine crop in this district. It is grown 
wherever the locality and water are favourable. It flourishes on high 
lands, and more specially on old ruined sites, and it requires abundant 
well water, which should possess saline properties. Sweet water, oi water 
from tanks and ponds, is held to be injurious to the growth of good tobacco. 
From a return which was prepared in the settlement department last 
April, I find that there are about 1,177 bighas, or 736 acres, grown with 
tobacco. The average outturn per standard bigha is five maunds four¬ 
teen sere, or eight maunds twenty-two sers per acre ; and the average rent 
for tobacco land is Rs. 10-13-6 per acre. At the ordinary selling price of 
seven sers for the rupee, the gross value vf the produce of an acre may be 
set down at Rs. 48-14-4. 

Deducting expenses as below :— 

Bent of one acre, 

Ploughing, ... ... ... 

Manuring I ••• M( IM ^ 

Bight waterings, 

Weeding and loosening the earth about the roots 


the average clear profit on the acre amounts to Rs. 20-13-10, and this 
figure is, 1 believe, very moderate. I trust that the recent experiment 
of introducing the American tobacco-seed may prove successful; for I can- 
not but think that, with moderate care, the yield will be a safe and highly 
profitable source of income. 

11 


Rm. a. p, 

... ... 10 18 6 
... ... 19 6 

... 13 3 

... 18 12 9 

... ... 10 8 

Totai. Bs. hi 28 O 6 
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Fibres, indigo , and cotton .—Regarding the cultivated fibres, sanai and 
patwa, indigo and cotton, Mr King writes as follows :— 

“ Hemp, sanai, a tall plant, with a light yellow flower. The fibre is used 
tor well ropes and is called san. 

" Patwa is grown in ju&r fields. It has a bell-shaped light yellow 
flower, and the fibre, which is called san, is used for common pur¬ 
poses. The above are cultivated fibres. 

" Dyes —Indigo is grown a little, and is made up in the native method. 
There are indigo planters’ lands to the extent of some 3,000 or 4,000 
bfglias in the district The produce is sent to Calcutta. 

“ Cotton is not much grown A return made in 1866-67 showed an 
estimated area of 2,693 acres, and an outturn of 2,430 maunds of 
cleaned cotton, which shows that the crop is not a heavy one in this 
country.”* 

Uncultivated fibres. —Of uncultivated fibres may be here mentioned 
the silmil, one of the Lcgwminosm, a tall, thin looking plant, which is 
found here and there in tho " kachhnr” lands bordering the Ganges. It 
seeds in the cold season, the seeds being contained in very long narrow 
pods. Mr. G. P. Gartlan, Manager of the Palmerland Estate, showed 
me some of the fibre. It was very clean, and apparently of considerable 
strength , but it would, he informed me, scarcely repay cultivation, the 
yield of fibre being too small The fibre comes from the corticate easing 
of the stem, after a certain period of immersion. It has been already 
mentioned that the “ dlmk” tree furnishes a coarse fibre. There remains 
the sarpat grass, producing, as Mr. King writes, “ a fine fibre, which 
is made up and called badh, used for stringing the common native charpoy 
or bed, and for making up the bamboo frame-work of roofs.” 

Pan gardens. —Plantations of the succulent creeper called, p&n {Piper 
ch avion) are very common in the district. The plant thrives best in a 
stiff soil, which is retentive of moisture. The site selected is generally 
an elevated spot with a good slope. Tho Tamboli or Barai then proceeds 
to plough, level, and clean the land thoroughly : this done, he encloses it 
with stakes and brushwood, and he then covers it in with a roof of sentha 

f ross. Shallow trenches aro next scooped out about two feet wide by 
ve or six inches deep. These trenches are about five feet apart Water 
is then let into them, and when the soil is thoroughly saturated, the 
planting commences, which is performed in this wise. A full-grown 
plant, after it has been sufficiently stripped, is cut down close to the root. 
It is then divided into three or four portions, and these are laid horizon¬ 
tally in the trenches and covered over with earth. In the course of a 
few days, at each knot or excrescence, sprouts will appear, and each of 
these spmuts becomes a separate plant, and is trained to grow up sticks 
fixed m the ground for the purpose. Pan planting goes on from February 

* 1 here arc three kinds of cotton grown in this district, vit„ radhin, manwa, and ku&f <* 
KUfms i no is the most productive stud the most highly esteofiacd, • * * 
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to April, And, except when rain happens to fall, each row receives two 
and sometimes three waterings daily. From about, the middle of June 
commences the stripping of the leaves, and continues regularly for about 
a year, after which the plant becomes exhausted, and is used for stocking 
a fresh plantation on another site, the old site ‘being allowed to rest for 
a year or two. The leaf is sold in bundles of 200 called dholfs, the price 
varying according to quality and age of loaf, from 1 £ pies to as much 
as 14 annas per dliolf. The plantation usually consists of twenty rows, 
or as they are styled “ autar and it is reckoned that one row or " autar 
” should yield on an average Ro. 1-8-0. Several kinds of vegetables aro 
also frequently cultivated within the limits (of and around pan gardens. 
All produce combined, the yearly leturus accruing to a tamboli from his 
plantation may, on an average, be set down at from Rs. 25 to Rs. 30. 
Rent is paid to the landlord at the rate of two annas per row, which comes 
to Rs. 2-8-0 on the whole. 

Tdl and jhU produce. —Under this head I shall shortly notice the 
singh&ra, a kind of water nut; the pasahi• or passs'ui, and the tmni, 
both species of wild rice, and the kaseru, a succulent root of the gou 
grass, of which matting is made, and which grows in water. 

Singh&ra {Trapa biapinosa ).—In the month of November the am- 
ghara nut ripens, and such of the fruit as remains from gathering falls 
off and sinks to the bottom of the water. When the water dries up iu 
May or June, these nuts or bulbs are found to have thrown out a number 
of shoots. They are then carefully collected into a small hole in the deep¬ 
est portion of the tank or pond, and covered with water: when the lains 
commence and the ponds begin to fill the bulbs arc taken up; each shoot 
is broken off, enveloped in a ball of clay, in order to sink it, and thrown 
into the water at different distances. They at once take root and gibw 
rapidly, until in a short time the surface of the water is covered with the 
plants. The fruit forms in October. The produce of a standard blgha 
is about two and a half maunds, which, at the selling price of ten sets 
for the rupee, represents a total value of Rs. 10. As an article of food 
the singhara is much more extensively consumed by the Hindus than by 
the Muhammadans. 

PasAhi or passari and tinni (Zinania uquatica). —These are both 
species of wild rice of spontaneous growth, found on the borders of certain 
ponds ajad swamps. The tinni is a larger and better grain than the 
other. The sale is regulated by the price curient of ordinary rice or dh&n, 
the amount of the former procurable for one rupee being half as much 
again as that of the latter; while the pasahi or passarx, as it is also called, 
is somewhat cheaper still. 

ICaserti (Oyperua tuberosw). —The kaseru is tho root of the sedge called 
gon, and is dug up after the water has dried up. It is highly esteemed 
for its reputed cooling properties, and finds an extensive sale in large 
towns and bazars; the ordinary price being two annas per ser standard 
weight The digging is a very labourious process, as the coveted root lies 
very <^eep in the ground Posis.Kah&rs, andKurmis are the most industrious 
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searchers, ami are allowed three-fourths of their findings on condition of 
yielding up the remaining share to the lord of the manor. 

Harvests .—There are only two principal harvests as recognized in the 
district of Partabgarh, known by the well known names of the rabi and 
kharif. The name henwat is unknown here. Within the kharif harvest, 
however, may be r ai l to be included three minor harvests called after the 
months in which the several crops ripen. These are styled bhadui, kuari, 
and agahri. The subjoined table shows the division of these harvests, 
vath regard to the ripening of produce .— 


Rabi. 


Kharif. 


Bhadui. 

Ku&ri, 

Agahni. 

Wheat 

San wan 

Dhan 

Jarhan rice 

Barley 

TJrd. 

Kodo 

Bajra 

Arhar 

Ktikun. 

Til (white) 

Ju4r 

Peas 

Mnkra 

Til (black) 

Urd 

Gram 

Bagri dhan. 

wmsm '' .. 

Moth 

Sugai cant 

Poppy 

Sfinwan 

Jethi dhiin 

M astir 

Sarson 

Barre or kusani 

Mustard 

Linseed 

Tobacco 

Cotton (manwa) 

Cotton (rndhla) 

•Sithi dhan. 

| Sanai 

Maize 

Cotton 

Mung 

Patwa (seed) 
Il&iudiuia 

Lobia 

Bhatoi 

! 


Sugarcane, saw&n, and jethi dhfin are to a certain extent intermediate 
crops, but belong more properly to the labi division than to the kharif.- 

Rotation of crops.—Fallows being in these days almost unknown, and 
manure, as previously stated, by no means abundant, it follows‘that if a 
certain rotation of crops were not observed the land would soon be utterly 
exhausted. By far the greater portion of the cultivated area in these parts 
is dufasli, or two-crop bearing land. The kharif crop is no sooner off the 
ground than preparations are at once made foi sowing the rabi. A heavy 
agahni or kharif crop, like jutfr or bajra, is followed by a light spring crop 
such as peas or barley. This is repeated a second year, and w the third 
year no autumn crop will be sown; but the land will be well worked up, 
and picpared for a crop of wheat or sugarcane. The number of plough¬ 
ing** the land requires for different crops varies very much. For instance, 4 
wheat is held to require, on an average, eighteen or twenty ploughings; 
tobacco, sugarcane, peas, and barley fifteen or sixteen ploughings; poppy 
twelve ploughings; cotton eight; and so forth. Three or four ploughings 


* So named became it attains to maturity sixty days after sotting. 
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are sufficient for all the autumn produce. This scale is, as regards the 
rabi produce, all very well in theory, but is largely departed from in prac¬ 
tice. As an example, we will suppose the cultivator has just reaped a 
late kharff or agahni crop. It is manifest that he has only time left for, 
at most, four or five ploughings before it becomes necossary to put in 
the seed for the rabi. This inconsistency in practice and theory is met 
with the reply, that a maximum yield is never looked for at both har¬ 
vests, Let a good ju&r or such like crop be secured, and the cultivator 
is satisfied with half the possible outturn of barley or peas six months 
later. He is seldom, however, satisfied with the certainty of a short out¬ 
turn of a valuable crop, as wheat, &c., and prefers to forego the kharif har¬ 
vest entirely, so that he may bestow on the land the requisite number 
of ploughings for a valuable rabi, and, indeed, it is no exaggeration, with 
reference to this district, to say that such lands are tilled twenty times, 
and even more, before they are sown. When the native capitalist con¬ 
sents to experiment with prepared manures and steam ploughs, com¬ 
bined with a proper observance of fallows, we inny look forward to a 
brighter future for the science of agriculture in this country. At present, 
however, while labour continues so cheap, such experiments would hardly 
prove remunerative. 

Agricultural implements .—The rude implements of husbandry in vogue 
in this district differ but little; except perhaps in name from those ordina¬ 
rily used in the upper provinces of India. 

Enemies of produce .—Of the injurious influences to which wheat and 
barley are liable may be mentioned first, excessive cloud and vapour, hail 
the blight, and mildew known as dhara and girwi, and the worm. Frost' 
excessive vapour, and hail are general enemies of all the labi crops. The 
first is specially fatal to arhar, peas, and gram. Blight and mildew are 
the natural consequences of a continued easterly wind with cloud and 
damp. Sugarcane is liable, when the plants are still young, to the 
ravages of atx insect called bhurigi, which eats up and destroys the leaf. 
At a later stage the roots are sometimes attacked by a grub called diwar 
or t&ra, while at a time when the plant has escaped these, and bids fair 
to ripen well, it not unfrequently withers away under the blighting influ¬ 
ence of a disease called kari which dries up the juice and causes the stock 
to look black. Oram is liable, as was manifested last year, to the ravages 
of a caterpillar called gadhela, which lies concealed during the day and at 
night sallies forth and literally eats up the entire plant. The pods of 
peas and arhar, when fully formed, are ofterPattacked by a species of wire 
worm, which pierces the shell and destroys the fruit. Rice, when nearly 
ready for the sickle, is liable to the devastation of a fly called gdndhi, by 
which the grain is rendered useless. Rice also suffers from a blight called 
khaira, which turns the ears an orange colour and destroys them. All 
the oil-seeds, except the alsi or linsoed, arc prone to the ravages of a fly 
called “ mfchfin ” which attacks the plant when a few inches high, and 
covering it with a glutinous slime effectually prevents it from arriving at 
maturity Owing to the “ m&hun” there is little or no mustard' in the dis¬ 
trict this year. 
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Agricultural operations. —From the time the spring crops are cut in 
March and April until the commencement of the rains (about thfe endof 
June) is the idle season of the year, and it is daring this interval that 
disputes arising out of the arrangements to be made for the ensuing agri¬ 
cultural year so often terminate in riots. With the first signs of rain, 
however, the cultivator, if not evicted, has something else to think about, 
and ploughing and sowing the early kharif seed entirely engages his time 
and attention. It may not be uninteresting to record here in a calendar 
form the different agricultural operations of each month of the fasli year, 
which commences about the same time as the monsoon. 

June-July (Asdrh). —Ploughing in preparation both for rabi and kharif 
harvests, sowing kuari dMn, makra, maize, sanw&n, kakun, urd, juar 
raind.-ina, patwa, sanai, kodo, jarhan rice, mfing, til, cotton (mamva and 
radhia), arhar, lobia, and bhatoi; driving the hinga to break up the clods 
and cover in the seed; herding sheep and cattle in the fields for the pur¬ 
pose of manuring and enriching the soil. 

July-A ugust (Sdwari). —Weeding and earthing up kuari dhan, makra, 
maize, aftnwan, kakun, juir, and kodo. Ploughing for the rabi. At the 
end of the month transplanting jarhan rice after fresh ploughing and level¬ 
ing with the hinga. Herding sheep and cattle as above. 

August-September (Bhddon ).—Ploughing for the rabi. A second weed¬ 
ing of the crops mentioned under the last month. Reaping and carrying 
the bhadain or hliddon harvest. Herding sheep and cattle as above.* 
Transplanting jarhan, sowing urd, mothi, bfijra, and arliar. 

September-October {Kudr ).—Reaping, carrying, and threshing the kuiiri 
harvest. Ploughing.and leveling with hinga lands for rabi. Rotting the 
sanai stalks by immersion in water to obtain the fibre. Sowing the follow¬ 
ing rabi seeds— viz., gram, peas, barre, or kusam, linseed, and sehuan. 
Herding sheep and cattle as before; gathering cotton (kap&s). 

October-November (Kdrtik ).—Manuring for the better rabi crops, sewing 
peas, gram, wheat, barley, masfir, barre, linseed, sarson, mustard, sehudn, 
poppy, iaid tobacco, and then leveling and covering in with hinga. Mak¬ 
ing irrigation bods or squares with pharwa. 

November-December (Aghan ).—Reaping, carrying, and threshing the 
agahni harvest. Chopping up the cane, and carrying it to the mill. First 
watering of the rabi crops; weeding and loosening soil around the poppy. 

December-January {Pus). —Manufacture of gur. Second watering of 
rabi crops. Weeding and loosening soil round the poppy. Pruning the 
tobacco plants in order to cause them to throw out leaves from the base 
of the mam stem. 

January-Febi'uary (Mdgh ).—Manufacture of gur. Third watering of 
the rabi. Flooding and preparing land for reception of cane. Early 
sowing of the latter and irrigating about a week afterwards. Herding 
sheep aiui cattle as in As&rh, S&wan, &c. Flooding and preparing fiejefe fwifc 
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Banw&n. Sowing sanw&u and covering in with hrnga. Should rain fall 
in this month, the bijar or ku&ri dh&n fields are ploughed. Early peas 
cut and carried. At the end of this month, incisions are made in the 
poppy heads with the pachhni towards evening, and the opium, which 
exudes, is collected with the kachhni early the next morning. 

Febritary-March (Phdgun ).—Fourth irrigation of rabi, which water¬ 
ing however is confined to wheat, sugarcane; tobacco, and poppy. Conti¬ 
nuation of sugarcane planting and of s&nw£n sowing. Putting sickle to 
the barley, peas, and here and there early sown wheat. Gathering sarson. 
Manufacture of gur. Extracting opium as described in M&gh. 

Chait .—Harvesting wheat, barley, peas, gram, linRoed, schufua, mus¬ 
tard, barre, aud arhar; cutting down poppy anti tobacco; irrigation of cotton; 
continuation of sugarcane sowing, and watering of that previously sown 
in M£gh and Ph&gun ; flooding and preparing fields for the jethi dh/in, 
which is sown in this month of and irrigated constantly up to the time that 
it is cut in this and following months. Threshing out and winnowing of 
grain in the khali&n or threshing floors. 

Baisdhh ,—Irrigation of sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, and sanwfin, gather¬ 
ing the kapds or ordinary cotton. Storing bhtisa brought from the thresh¬ 
ing floors. 

Jeth .—Manuring the kharif fields. Irrigating the sugarcane and s/m- 
wan second cutting down of tobacco plants. In this month, the cultiva¬ 
tors re-thatch their huts in anticipation of the coming rains, and store 
fodder, wood, and cow-dung fuel. 

Irrigation .—Under district Rao Bareli is given an elaborate account 
of irrigation from masonry wells in the high land which skirts the Ganges, 
the same holds true for this district. Throughout this tract, whoso 
breadth is from three to seven miles, water is met with at from 50 to 
60 feet from the surface, but the digging is generally continued about 
fifteen feet further till good springs .are reached. The entire depth then 
will be 75 feet or fifty cubits, the cost of digging is estimated at one 
rupee a cubit, but such a well will last many years, and two large leather 
buckets can be used in it. 

From such a well two superior bullocks, whose labour is worth four annas 
per day, will draw up in an entire day of nine hours enough water for five 
biswas; three men will attend them and flhe distribution of the water. 
They will water a bigha in four days at a cost of one rupee for cattle, and 
one rupee eight annas for human labour. This will amount to four rupees 
per acre for one watering. 

The consequence of this costliness is that the cereals, wheat, &c,, which 
require three waterings, hardly ever get more then two, and generally 
only one. In Patti Tahsil wator is much nearer the surface averaging 
about 20 feet; there irrigation is cheaper. It is of the same nature as that 
dcserijjed in south Lucknow, which also lies mainly between the 'Sai and 
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the Gurati. The cost of well-irrigation may be set down in Partabgarh, 
north of the Sai, as varying between Rs. 2-4-0 per apre and Rs. 4-0-0. 

Irrigation is extensively carried on from wells both bricked and unbrick¬ 
ed, or as they are styled “ kachcha,” as well as from jhils, ponds, and exca¬ 
vated tanks. Some of the rivulets or rain streams are also utilized by 
damming the current. 

Streams .—Where the banks of the stream are sufficiently low, the water 
is baled out with the “ dogla” or bamboo basket, swung on double ropes, 
and worked by a couple of men Four men are told off to each dogla, 
and each couple works for about half an hour, and is then relieved. A day’s 
work continues for fourteen or fifteen hours out of the twenty-four, and 
thus each man has more than seven hours of it. Where the banks of the 
Btroarn are too high for the dogla a convenient spot, is selected, and the 
well apparatus of the moth (leathern bucket) and pulley is brought into 
play. 

Jhils . 'ponds , and tanks —Irrigation from jhils, ponds, and tanks is car¬ 
ried on by means of the “ dogla” or the 4f dauri.” The latter is a smaller and 
lighter basket than the dogla, and is preferred to the latter where the 
water is deep, and consequently the labour of lifting thereby enhanced. 
Where the water is some little distance from the cultivation, and the dif¬ 
ference of level considerable, a succession of two and three doglas or 
damis may he seen working simultaneously at successive points. These 
points are called “riks,” and the water is collected in more or less deep 
pools at each of thorn. This system of irrigation is frequently carried on 
by a co-operative or mutual aid society, the members whereof combine to 
work together by gangs, until the lands of the whole have been watered. 
This is in practice found to be more economical than the independent 
hiring of labourers. In the latter case the daily %age consists generally 
of three sers of some one of the inferior food grains. 

Wells —The water is lifted out of wells by means of the “ moth” or 
" pur,”* a flexible leathern bucket, containing from two and a half to 
twelve and a half gallons, which is attached by a strong rope to a 
pulley. In masonry wells the number of “ laos” or runs, which can be 
worked at one and the same time, varies from four to twenty. The aver¬ 
age number may be set down at eight. As regards unbricked wells, I 
have seldom seen more than two htos worked. These l&os are worked in 
this district by men or womem bullocks, and buffaloes. The latter are, 
however, comparatively rare. Bullocks are of course preferred, and may 
bo said to be the rule. Where men and women are employed, six per¬ 
sons are told off to one 16o, twelve to two lfios, and so on. These aw 
exclusive of two persons, one of whom directs the course of the water in the 
held, and the other receives and empties the bucket on its arrival at the 
mouth of the well. A third man is necessary, where bullocks are used, to 
drive them. Human labour irrigates more quickly than bullocks, but is 
obviously more expens ive, and is only had recourse to when the cultivator 

* The “ pur" is larger than the “ moth,” and is peculiar to certain parts ot the digtiht ’ », 
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has no cattle, or wishes to work more l&os than he has cattle for. Tho 
rate of remuneration in such cases is a daily dole of a kaehcka panseri 
(equivalent to one ser fourteen chhatdks) of some coarse grain such as 
barley, ju&r, or b&jra. During the irrigating season, the same set of men 
or women will work from early morning before sunrise to nightfall for this 
pittance. The wage of a worker at the dogla or dauri is higher, and is 
generally one kachcha panseri and a half (two sers eight chhat&ks), as the 
labour is far more severe. 

Capab Uities of ir rigation from ponds and well#. —The area of land, which 
on an average may be irrigated in one day by either of the methods above 
described, varies inversely according to the distance from the water supply. 

It may be generally assumed, that about two standard bighas can be irri- 

f ated in one day by one relief of two men working one dogla or dauri. 
tore than one relief to the dogla is the exception in this district. Whore 
two reliefs are available, and tho distance from the water moderate, from 
two and a half to two and throe-fourths bighas can be supplied in a day. 
These results are of course affected in a diminishing ratio by tho number 
of riks. One l&o of a masonry well, when worked by human labour, irri¬ 
gates on an average six biswas standard measure. When bullocks aro 
attached, the average is about three and a half bis was. In the case of 
kachcha wells these results may be slightly modified. There is, however, 
very little actual difference. The quality of the soil affects the irrigated 
area in proportion to its absorbent properties. A larger surface of clay 
can be irrigated in a day than of loam, and similarly a larger amount 
of loam than of sand. 

Cost of wells. —The average cost of constructing a masonry well is 
Rs. 250. The cost, of course, varies in proportion to the depth of water. The 
depth in the wells in the Partabgarh district ranges from eleven to eighty 
feet. Water is nearer tho surface in the Patti pargana; less so in parganas 
BiMr and Rdmpur ; and is, as a rule, deepest in Partabgarh. 

Kachcha and agdri wells. —Kachcha wells are impracticable in locali¬ 
ties where there is a substratum of white sand, which causes the sides to 
fall in. These spots are, however, exceptional, and, as a rule, the land in 
the vicinity is very sandy and sterile. The kachcha well can be sunk at a 
cost of from 4 to 15 rupees according to circumstances; this latter amount 
is exceptional. Should the well be required for drinking purposes only, 
the cost is much less, and may be put down at about one-half. The irri¬ 
gation well has to be dug much deeper, and in many places the sides must 
be protected by rtis fascines, or as they are termed by the natives, “ bin M 
or “rangarh.” There is a well also, which is supported by large wooden, 
segments, or circular bricks, and which is called “ ag&ri” The conversion 
of a kachcha well into an ag&ri entails an additional cost on the former of 
from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. “Agari” wells are not, however, very common, except 
where, owing to the sandy nature of the soil, they are more the rule than 
the exception. 

ExkndM well-irrigation since annexation and since revised assessment. 
—I have before recorded that 3,146 masonry well*} have been constructed 
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in thin district since annexation. Of this number 2,256 have been 
built since the revised assessments wore declared in 1863 te 1866. 
Very few masonry wells are built by persons possessed of any right or 
title in the soil. With the exception of about 1,106, all the wells in this 
di.ii.net have been constructed by persons who have no proprietary or 
under proprietary lights in the'land. It will be observed that more skilled 
and industrious cultivators—such auMur&os, Kurmis, andAhirs—have been 
the most enterprising in this respect. Next come Brahmans, after these, 
longo zed intervallo, Mahajans (bankers) and Banians It is at first difficult 
to perceive the motives, winch induce the sinking of so much capital on 
little oi no security, and where there is an impossibility, it appears to me, 
of ever obtaining such returns in the way of interest as would justify the 
outlay in the light of a moderately profitable speculation, Desiie for dis¬ 
tinction and for the giateful lecollection of posterity, coupled with the 
feeling that the act, is in accordance with tlio teachings of the religious 
codes of both persuasions, appear to bo the principal incentives 

Manure .—Animal and vegetable manures are made use of wherever 
procurable. A dies of burnt cow-dung (kanda), and less often of wood, 
are also sptinkled ovei the fields. During the rainy season the leaves of 
the dliak and dhera trees are strewed over fields, which are to be sown 
with wheat, barley, poppy, and tobacco, and which are ordinarily called 
“ chauniHs” lands. 

Cultivators stack their manure in convenient places near the village; 
if possible, on a piece of waste, otheiwise in a grove. These manure 
heaps are a constant and ferule source of dispute, and it is a great object 
to caiefully iccord in the “w&jib-ul-arz,” or administration paper, such 
rights m them as arc cleaily ascertainable. There is at present no traffic 
in manure except within the limits of municipalities. If a landlord has 
not enough for his own use, he has no scruple in relieving such of his 
tenants ns are well off in this respect of their surplus stock, and the 
lattei seldom demur to the demand, as it is generally regarded as a mano¬ 
rial right 

Cattle, draught, and milch —For agricultural purposes bullocks are 
chiefly used Those arc as a rule a small breed of cattle, but are capable 
of umlcigoing piotty hard work If there were but a sufficiency of good 
pastuie, 1 believe they would not be by any means the inferior animals 
they are generally eonsideied. Buffaloes are used only by those of the 
more impoverished cultivators, who are unable to afford to buy bullocks, 
and who are not prevented by local caste picjudices from making use of 
them. The market price of bullocks varies according to size and age from 
Rs 12 to Rs. 40 per pair; whereas a pair of hc-buffaloes may be purchased 
tor V\s TO j more than Rs. 12 is very seldom given or demanded. There 
is apparently no effort or desire to improve the present breed, and the 
st vices nt the Government stud bulls are but seldom called into requisi¬ 
tion. Nevortheloi at several of the local bazars a brisk trade in draught 
ami milch cattle and in buffaloes is carried on. Of milch cattle the 
buffalo is the most esteemed, and yields the finest ghi. As much as 
Rs. 20 is frequently paid for a really good animal of this sort. The country 
cow gives but little milk, and that little of very poor quality. 
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SJuiep and goats. —There is a fine breed of sheep in the Kunda tahail 
They may be seen in considerable flocks, and me bred by the shepherds who 
sell but few, as they prefer to keep them for their wool, out of which they 
manufacture blankets at a huger profit than they could otherwise obtain. 
There is little to be said regarding the breed of goats in this district. 
Attempts to improve the breed by the introduction of the larger Trans- 
Jumna goat have hitherto resulted in failure. The absence of proper 
pasturage will probably a-'count for this. Gout’s dosh as well as goat’s 
milk is a universal item of food amongst all classes. Shepherds, who 
keep large flocks of sheep and goats, manufacture and sell ghf made ftom 
the mixed milk of both animals ; it is much sought after, and is mainly 
consumed by the poor. 

Prevalent diseases amongst stock —Since the fatal outbreak of rinder¬ 
pest in England, attention has been mwo closely directed to the diseases 
of cattle in this country, and there can be no doubt but that the cattle, of 
India are liable to many of the diseases, winch have been hitherto sup¬ 
posed to be more or less peculiar to a European climate. The complaint 
known as the foot and mouth disease broke out in this district a short 
time since, but not of a fatal type While a few weeks previously there 
had been great mortality in several places amongst sheep and goats by 
the ravages of a disease somewhat resembling rot. It was highly infec¬ 
tious, but in many instances yielded to segregation, with complete change 
of air and water, when all other means tned hail failed. 

Distribution of land, —The land is well distributed, the averages taken 
on the cultivated area falling as follows:— 

Acres. 

Per agricultural male adult ... 3-1 

Per cultivator’s house ... ... ... 4 9 

Per plough ... ... ... fi-ia 

With reference to the extent to which the land is distributed, and the 
consequent smallness of the average holding, this district stands next to 
Fyzabad. Cultivators may be broadly classified into resident, and non¬ 
resident. The resident cultivator, or “ chhapparband,” is so called because 
he tills land situated within the limits of the village in which he resides. 
The non-resident, or f ‘ p&hik&sht” cultivates land in one village while 
residing in another. Of course there are a considerable class, who from 
motives of self-interest, expediency, or other cause cultivate land in two 
or more villages, and who may be said to come under both categories; that 
is to say, they not only till land in their owrL village, but are also tenants 
in a neighbouring village. In point of fact, howevei, they are reducible 
to one or other class, according as reference be made to either one or 
other of the villages in which they cultivate Tims A cultivates land in. 
Rdmpur and Hisampur; but his house is situated in the latter village. 
He is a pahikasht with respect to Kdmpur, but a chhapparband with res¬ 
pect to Hisampur. 

Increase to cultivated and wooded areas. —Since the declaration of the 
revised assessment, veiy extensive clearances of jungle and waste land 
have been and are still being made. By an approximate calculation, 
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prepared as carefully as circumstances have permitted, 1 estimate the 
increase to the cultivated area at 17,900 acres or 3*35 per cent. Much of 
tlio land, which the wily zamindars, with rueful countenances, earnestly 
assured the assessing officers was sterile and fit for nothing, has since 
been wor ked up and cleaned, and is now in many places bearing luxuriant 
crops. By the time the period of the present settlement expires, there 
will he ample margin whence to correspondingly increase the imperial 
demand. In cases of large tracts of jungle or waste, the taluqdar or zemin¬ 
dar often sells the land in pate lies to the highest bidder. The purchaser is 
generally a banker or other small capitalist, who at once sets to work 
and rapidly clears the laud. Where the plots of waste are small and 
sparse, the landlord usually lets it out on clearing leases, charged with a 
nominal rent for at least three years. These leases are almost always taken 
by the more skilled cultivators. The average cost of clearing brushwood 
or thorn jungle may be set down at from Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 per acre; while 
that of grass jungle seldom exceeds from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 the acre. When 
the kliasra survey was completed there were 7G,008 acres under wood. 
This area has since been extended to about 85,499 acres, or 12'48 per 
cent., a result we may likevviso hail with satisfaction. 

Rents .—Rents have steadily risen in this district since the introduction 
of British rule, and still have a tendency to rise. It has been asserted 
that, if the extraneous items, such as “ batta,” “bhent,” and other such 
nawabi imposts, be takeu into calculation, we shall find that as a matter 
of fact, rents have not risen. Now this question has been carefully gone 
into by the settlement ollicer, and the deliberate conclusion to which he 
uirived, taking each and every such regularly realized exaction into con¬ 
sideration into aceouut, is that rents undoi our rules have risen and are 
rising. This was attributable, in his opinion, to the enhanced value of land, 
and to competition He took the papers of 100 villages, which were 
piepared before annexation, and carefully abstracted their contents. 
Comparing these contents with jamabandis drawn out since the district 
came under survey, he found that against a former average rent-rate 
of Re. 1-10-1 per bigha., taken on the whole 100 villages, we have now 
(i.e., in 1808), an average rent-rate of Rs. 3-1-1 per bigha. But, it may be 
urged, tiioso results hardly admit of fair comparison, the bigha in the latter 
case being the standard bigha of |ths of an acre, and in the former case, the 
variable village bigha. This difficulty may, I think, be got over by bear¬ 
ing m mmd the following facts, viz .:— 

Of the villages selected, twenty-five pertain to each tahsil in the district. 
It bos been found, by actual experiment, that in three out of the four 
tahsils,* the village bigha is actually larger than the standard bigha. In 
the ease of seventy-five villages, therefore, the nawabi rent-rate fells on a 
latgoi bigha than the present standard bigha, while in twenty-five villages 
only does it fall on a smaller one, the difference, in either case,not exceeding 
feui biswus. Tt, follows then, that unquestionably rents are kigher than 
fennei lv, and that land lias acquired a higher market value. 


* In the old district. 



At the same time he found, from the same set of papers, that under the 
Government of the king of Oudh the total number of cultivators in these 
one hundred villages was 3,053, and that the average holding of each 
amounted to six bighas, thirteen biswas, thirteen bisw&nsis, while under 
British rule the number of cultivators has increased to 8,530, and the 
average holding of each has diminished to four highas, nineteen biswas, 
and ten biswensis. These results, combined with the fact of the almost 
entire commutation of produce rates into cash payments, point to com¬ 
petition. , 

Rents in kind versus cash payment. —Rents in kind largely prevailed 
prior to annexation, and were chiefly, if not entirely, levied on poor and 
unirrigated lands, where the produce was more or less precarious, in the 
proportion of one-lmlf. Now, however, they have been almost eveiy- 
whero commuted into money rents ; another result of increased numbers 
and competition. 

Competition. —Custom has not restricted the landlord’s right in this 
matter, nor as regards the enhancement of rent generally. Custom, 
coupled with the fear of incurring universal odium, operated formerly in 
preventing a landlord from raising the rents paid by Brahmans. Now, 
however, such is no longer the case, and it is by no means unusual to find 
cultivators of this class paying at even double the rates they used to pny 
in days gone by, their threats of “ dharna” and self-mutilation or destruc¬ 
tion notwithstanding. It is only to be expocted that in a densely populated 
district like this competition should prevail. While custom regulated the 
transactions between landlord and tenant, prior to the summary settlement 
of 1858, since that date competition has been gradually displacing, and lias 
now, in most parts of the district, superseded custom ; the result, alike of a 
radical change of government, of gieater security to life and property, and 
of the altered state of the fiscal relation between the landowner and Ihc 
State. ThiR sounds very much like heresy in the face of Mr. J. S. Mill’s 
emphatically expressed doctrine, that “ competition as a regulator of rent 
has no existence." ' At the same time he says in another place:—“ The 
relations, more specially between the landowner and the cultivator, and 
the payment made by the latter to the former, are, in all states of society, 
but the most modern' (the italics arc mine), “determined by the usage of 
the country. Never until late times have the conditions of the occupancy 
of land been (as a general rule) an affair of’ competition.” Mr. Mill then 
goes on to cite India as an example in favour of his previous argument, 
but the analogy, so far as Oudh is concerned, is nett established ; the 
system described, although in vogue in othes parts of the country, being 
inapplicable to the now unquestioned tenant status of this province. It 
has been noticed that the reluctance, which has hitherto been manifested 
by tenants, to leave their native village with even the certain prospect of 
bettering themselves elsewhere, is beginning to give way in some places; 
a fact which is a further indication of the presenco of competition, but 
which is at the same time a healthy sign. 

Ayricultwal labour. —In the present day, when this country is being 
rapidly opened up to civilization, and its alleged hidden wealth is daily 
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undergoing development, the progress and effects of agricultural labour, 
which in the territorial division of Labour has peculiar reference to this 
province, must be watched with the closest interest. In this district 
labour is abundant, and at the same time cheap; too cheap in fact, having 
duo regard to the enhanced pnee of all the necessaries of life, to maintain 
a just equilibrium between the values exchanged Skilled labour has 
doubtless profited by the vicinity of the railroad ; and many of the clever¬ 
est artisans of Ihe district have long since become almost permanent 
employees under the East Jndiau Railway Company, where they obtain far 
higher wages than local employers could or would allow them. On the 
other hand, the condition of tin* unskilled labourers who form the masses 
lias not been ameliorated. Numbers were employed some time back on 
the railroad, and many still, who live in the moie immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, earn their livelihood by the same means. These, however, compose 
hut, a small pioportion of the whole and it is proposed to notice the more 
important and common subdivisions of labour, with the present rates of 
remuneration accorded to each by the zamimlai ; to compare these rates 
with those which prevailed m the nawabi, shortly before annexation, and 
lastly, to note, as far as possible, the difference between the present and 
the burner prices of the cheapei and lighter food grains, which form the 
principal subsistence of the poorer classes .— 


Dcsci iption. 


Ploughman 

Sower 

Manuring 

Irrigation labour at 
the a ell ... 

.At the “dogla” 
Weiding labour ... 
Reaper* • a* 

Thresher «•« 

Well-sinker 
Mud wall builder ... 
Mud camel 
Tile and brick nranu- 
tacturer. 

Mason or “ rfkj” ... 
Carpenter ... 

Blacksmith 


Men 

1 

Women. 

Children. 

Nawabi. 

Present 

time 

Nawabi. 

Present 

time. 

Nawabi 

Present 

tune. 

USB 



Gram 

Grain. 

Grain. 

' U Ser. 

14 Ser. 


••• 


• •• 

H 

»i „ 

1| Scr. 

14 Scr. 

• 4 Scr. 

>4 Scr. 

i i >. 

14 „ 

14 H 

>4 „ 

14 

14 .. 

Sr. Chks. 

Sr Chks 

Sr Chks 

Sr Chks 

Sr Chks 

Sr. Chks 

1 14 

1 14 

1 H 

1 14 

!•* 

... 1 

2 8 

2 8 

2 8 

2 8 

• •• 


1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

l 0 

l 0 

1 0 

3 A 

3 8 

3 8 

3 8 

••a 

H* 

\ 8 

1 8 

1 8 

1 8 

! 8 

I 8 

*4 Annas 

24 Annas 

..a 



•at 

a „ 

24 

• •• 

• •• 

• •a 

• •a 


* 4 »» 

1 Anna. 

14 Anna. 

2 A 3 pice. 

1 Anna. 

14 to 2 „ 

24to3„ 


• at 

• M 

• aa 

n i. 

ski„ 


aaa 

HI 

lit 

u »» 

8 » 

• a* 

aaa 

• •• 

• H 

i .. 

3 >1 

••a 

««• 

•N 

Hi 


* This is the average of the “ lelina” or reaper’s right. It may be more aad it may be 
less. 
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Now as to the cheaper grains ;— 


Burley sold in the Nawabi 

at 50 sers, 

now sells st 82 sent. 

Maize 

19 

M 

JU 

1* 

as 

Makra 

M 

11 

40 „ 


ss 

Bdjra 

»9 

» 

SO „ 

11 

as 

«Jnar 

M 

P 

50 „ 

>* 

35 

Kuxri dbdu 


I? 

40 „ 

91 

SO 

Motbf 


11 

40 „ 

>1 

20 

Peas 


1' 

40 ,. 


28 

Arhur 

s« 

ii 

50 .. 

II 

80 


Thus it will be seen that in some instances the rates of remuneration 
have only slightly increased since the introduction of British rule. The 
price of the coarser grains has, however, risen very considerably, and to 
an extent which is not quite compensated by tho amount of enhanced 
wage. A slight advance on the latter is thcrefoie necessary in order to 
place these, who are chiefly aitizans, on the same footing as they were in 
the nawabi; while it is evident that the circumstances of the farm 
labourers are certainly not more straitened than before annexation as 
regards actual wage. 

Relative quantities of seed to the acre .—The amount of seed, of courso, 
varies very much with the nature of the crop to be sown. The follow¬ 
ing table represents the average requirements per acre for the principal 


ciops : 


Per acre. 

Broadcast 

Drill. 

Wheat 

• 40 


l • • 


at* 

J| to 2 niaunds. 

Barley 

• •• 

••• 

• at 

1} to 1} 

tnaund 

12 to 2 

ft 

l’< as 

III 

Ml 

Itl 

32 “ sera” 

to 1 „ 

13 

99 

Giam 

Ml 

HI 

tat 


99 

in 

If 

Kuari dhdu ... 

IH 

HI 

1 to H 

99 



Ji'llii 

II *•• 

• H 

• •• 

l to H 

M 



S.ithi 

99 

HI 

• •• 

1 to H 

l» 



Jarhun 

m 


••• 

1 to IJ 

99 



Maize 

HI 


• * i 

2$ Sirs 

91 



liana 

Juar 

HI 

• at 


H to 3J 

sers 



IH 

••a 

• at 

H to si 

It 



Urd 

Ml 

ftt 

• •• 

4 to G 

J9 



Mothi 

Ml 

• •a 

• it 

6 to ,7 

19 



Makra 

Ml 

IH 

• •a 

4 to 5 

99 



Kakun 

• •• 

III 

• tt 

2 

11 



Sarson 

at* 

9ta 

ftt 

1 

II 

i set 


Sanwdn 

tea 

ill 

Hi 

4 

19 



Sana! 

••• 

HI 

• a* 

i to 12$ 

maund. 



I’atwft 

lit 

• i* 

Ml 

| sers 




Cotton, 

Kapds... 

• H 

tat 

:<$ to 4 

sers 




Kadllia 

• at 

in 

3J to 4 

»» • 



•f 

Mantra 

• «t 

• at 

Si 

II 




It is curious to observe hero, with reference to barley, peas, and gram, 
which are sown both broadcast and in drills, that an excess of seed is 
required for the latter method. In English farming it is just tho reverse, 
broadcast invariably requiring more seed than drill. Wheat is never 
sown broadcast in this district. It is always sown in drills. A compari¬ 
son ,of the quantities of seed required for an aero of wheat and barley in 
these parts and in England is appended:— 
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Part&bgarh. 

England 



Broadcast. 

Drill. 

Broadcast. 

DrilL 

Wheat .« 


Bushels. 

«•» 

Bushels. 

2 * to 2*74 

Bushels. 

S 5 to 3 5 

Bushels. 

S to 3 

Barley 


a 415 to a-87 

2 87 to 3 88 

3 to 4 

2*5 to 3*5 


The bushel of wheat is calculator! as sixty pounds and the bushel of 
barley as fifty pounds. There is not much difference, it will be observed, 
between the two rates. 


Village establishment .—The village officials and the village servants, 
ordinarily styled the “ parja,” will now be noticed. 

The pahvdri —The patwari, or village accountant, is an important func¬ 
tionary, whether viewod.in his relations to the landed proprietor, his mas¬ 
ter, oi‘ to Government, who demands from him the periodical submission 
of the accounts of his charge. These men are entirely K&yaths or 
Kayath converts to Muhammadanism, Tn other than taluqdari estates they 
hold office during the joint pleasure of the landowner and the district officer; 
that is to say, neither has the power to remove a patwari independently 
of the other. Nevertheless his wages are paid by the former alone, and 
aro usually propot tinned io the extent of land under his charge.* A pat- 
wan’s charge vaiies from a portion of a village to a large circle of seve¬ 
ral villages, In the latter case, he employs mcmbeis of his own family 
or others as assistants, he himself being responsible for their work. The 
ordinary rate of remuneration is six per cent on the imperial revenue, 
and is either paid in cash, or by an allowance of land, which again is either 
rent-free or charged with a low rent according to circumstances. The 
patw&ris of this district are, as a rule, an intelligent body of men ; but, 
as might be expected, oftmi dishonest, untruthful, and rapacious. The 
cultivators live iu dread of them, and are ever ready to piopitiate them 
with offerings of grain, <$rc. Indeed, it is generally noticed that the pat¬ 
wari is a sleek, well conditioned man, who lives in one of the best, if not 
the best house in the village, and wears clothes of a bettor material than 
his neighbours. All this could hardly be compassed with his often slender 
wage, and must be set down to the thriving trade he drives with the igno¬ 
rant tillers of the soil, in his capacity of village accountant and referee; 
and, in fact, he does possess a considerable power for good or evil over 
these unfortunates, who both in court and out of it are so often at his 
mercy. 

The chaukidar .—Next to the patwari, and but little his inferior in im¬ 
portance in the eyes of the people, is the chaukidar or village watchman. 
The principal duty of the chaukidar is, of course, the detection and 
prompt report of crime; but, from the circumstance that though morally 

* la talaqdart estates the taluqdar has the power to appoint aud remove a patff&ri. 
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bound to tbe Government in this capacity, ho is, in reality, the paid ser¬ 
vant of the landlord, only so far as the latter is alivo to a sense of his 
public responsibilities as a landholder, will the cliaukidar prove an effici¬ 
ent servant of the State. 


The gorait .—The gorait has always differed from tho cliaukidar in as 
much as he is entirely a private servant as it were of the zamindar, The 
Government makes no demand on his services. The gorait may be des¬ 
cribed as a kind of universal errand boy, and, when appointed by tho 
zamindar, is expected to make himself generally useful in the village. 
In consideration of the modest fee of a sor’s woight of grain at harvest 
time, he undertakes to keep an eye on the cultivators’ crops at night. His 
remuneration from the landlord is usually from one to two bighas of land, 
rent-free. Both chauhidars and goraits are chiefly of the Piisi class, 
although a not incousidcrable number of Muhammadans and Cham&rs may 
also be found among them. 

The pnrja .—Tbe following arc the village servants which are included 
in tho comprehensive term “ paija” *.— 


Lohar 

Barhai ... 

Kumhar ... 

Kah&r 
Dhobi 

Darei ... 

Hajjara or N&o... 
B&ri ... 

Cham&r 

Mehtai ... 

Mam bar 

Mali 

Tamboli ... 


Blacksmith. 

Carpenter. 

Potter. 

Water-carrier and palanquin-bearer. 

Waaherninn 

Tailor. 

Barber 
Torch-bearer. 

Occasional labourer. The wife in the village accoucheuse. 
Sweopor 

Lac bangle-maker. 

Gardener Provides flowers for necklaces, and oiEei 
i»g» at marriages and fairs. 

Pan-grower and seller. 


liemancvation —The first throe generally receive from the zamindar 
small grants of land, varying from ten bifutas to three bighas, as well as 
thirteen sers of grain at each harvest. This latter due is styled “ lehna” 
From the cultivators they are entitled to thirteen and a half sers of grain 
per plough during the year. This is called “ kharihaq.” 

The Kah&r receives from tho zamindar from five biswas to two bighas 
of land, and this is all. He gets no grain allowance, either from the land¬ 
lord or the tenant. 


The Dhobi has a jdgir from the zamindar o# about tho same extent as 
the Kah&r ; but he receives in addition a gram allowance of seveu sers 
from each cultivator who employs him. 

The Darzi enjoys a small jfigir like the two preceding; but has no 
fixed allowance from the tenants on the cstato. 

The Hajjdm or N&o is allowed a small plot, not exceeding one 
bigha by the landlord; and for each beard (i.e., man) he is entitled to 
seven sers of grain annually. 


13 
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The Rnrhai is uncommon except in taluqdari villages, and his remunera¬ 
tion is on no fixed scale 

Tlio Oham/u' holds up to one bigha of land from the zamindar, while 
for each occasion of child birth, at which his wife attends, he receives 
either one or two annas. 

The Mefrfar, unfortuualcly for sanitation, is far too rarely met with 
amongst the existing roll of tillage servants. Where kept, ho is favoured 
with a pittance of from two to eight annas a, month. 

The Mmvihdr manufactures lac bangles, and his wife generally sells and 
fastens them on to the wrists of the purchasers. For the performance of 
tfiis ceremony at the house of the zamindar she receives her food for the 
day. # 

The Mali obtains cash presents fi mi the zamindar on each festive occa¬ 
sion Those gifts seldom, if ever, exceed three rupees at one time. 

The Taw hot i exists cntiiely by his trade and receives no perquisites. 

Ail village soi'van is eompiised in the category of parja, in addition to 
the jfigirs, presents, and allowances recapitulated above, receive on the 
occasion of each marriage one suit of female apparel. The custom of 
the oounti v is that when a daughter is married, the bridegroom’s family 
supplies the dress to the pay a of both villages, since it rarely if ever 
happens thaf the bride and bridegroom reside in the same village. Not 
included in the paya, but nevertheless formerly a regular part of the vil¬ 
lage establishment was the Bava or weigher. The office is now, however, 
very neatly obsolete. 

(Statement showing the details of produce and prices. 


Average. 


Description of produce. 

00 

• 

P* 

IQ 

CD 

r * 

w 

to 

00 
•— i 

3 

*5 

to 

© 

to 

to 

00 

<0 

<90 

O. 

• 

00 

to 

00 

O* 

• 

03 

3 

1870. 

a 

el • 

2 

«w 2 

0 ^ 

Paddy 

241 

24J 

244 

374 

26 

22 

27 J 

28 

26 

25 

964 

Common rice (husked) 

20 

19 

93 

20 

17 

n* 

11 

17 

104 

16 

16* 

Bent nee (linaked) 

19 

10 

15| 

18 

15 

8* 

8 

9 

8 

10 

H* 

Wheat 

2lf 

2U 

28 

264 

194 

144 

21 

32* 

13* 

14 

20* 

Barley 

41 

31 

364 

384 

25 

194 

32* 

29* 

13| 

40 

30| 

Ittjra 

34 

274 

354 

204 

18 

1«4 

274 

27 

16* 

18* 

24* 

28* 

.Tuftr 

364: 39 

36 

96* 

Si* 

It* 

32 

32 

>6* 

>H 

Gram 

19*| 22* 

304 

27| 

28 

14 

254 

30* 

16* 

16 

22* 

Arhar (Cvtfsns cajau) 

23|, 244 

92 

22 

21 

Hi 

18 

32 

18 

191 

21* 

Crd or Mash (Phaseolus max) 

21J 

23| 

85* 

18* 

12* 

114 

m 

94 

15 

14* 

194 

Mothi (Phaseolus aconiftfolius) 

38 

27 

36 

31* ! 174 

164 

28 

17* 

15 

20 

24* 

MOng (Phaseolus mlingo) 

2UI 23 

204 

18 

13* 

94 

16 

174 

114 

16 

“16* 

Mshui (Rrvum lens) 

24 

161 

24* 

29* 

20} 

16 

19 

19* 

13 

16| 

20 

Ahsaormntra (Ihanm sattvum) 

• •• 

... 


• •• 

• n 

... 

• •1 

••• 

ill 

• ti 

• «« 

Ghmjaa (Arumeolocasia) 

30 

40 

40 

50 

38 

40 

40 

81 

21 

21 


8ai -,on, Sinapis Dichotomy (lloxli) 

22 

S3 

21 

94 

20 

2?1 

23 

18 

14 

18 

m 

Jjuhi ( A>»»a binapis nigra) 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 | 

4 

4 

4 

4 


Haw sugar 

4 

4 

44 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

< 

4 

4 

'4 
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Fisk. —The rival’s and reservoirs, both natural and artificial, abound 
with fish. In the former are principally caught the “ rohu” the “ anwAn” 
(Indian mullet), tho “ ehli&lhwA ” the “ aahri,” the “ saur,” the “ hunga,” 
the " tengrA,” the " singhi," the “ belgagrathe “ manguri,” the u darhi,’’ 
the “ bfim,” and the “ parhni ” The fresh water prawn called “ jhingua” 
is also very plentiful. With the exception of the “ anw4ri, M all the above- 
mentioned fish may be seen in the “ jhiis” and tanks of the district In 
these the fishing season commences with the irrigation in November, 
and continues till May and Juno. In the rivers the season is much 
the same, with this difference, that during the continuance of the first 
fall of the raitfs, or in other words, when the river is in Hood for tho first 
time in the year, laiger quantities of fish are often caught in one week 
than have been taken duriug the course of several weeks previously. 

Kahlirs are the principal fishermen, and engage in the pursuit as a 
trade; although at the same time other castes at times adopt the culling. 
Nets of various shapes and sizes of mesh are used m the different locali¬ 
ties ; while spearing with the “ paebki” or tri-furented spent is also hugely 
resorted to, wherever the water is sufficiently shallow and eleai to admit 
of it. 

Tho statistics concerning fish, which arc given in Dr Day's ioporl as 
derived from the Parfcabgarh authorities, are as follows.—The fish-eating 
population amounts to 97*78 per cent, of the whole (Bihar) About 
40,000 maunds of fish are caught annually (Patti). The net me.shm.au; 
so small that a grain of barley cannot pass through, the fry is theudou; 
destroyed in largo quantities. The maileds aie not fully supplied , prices 
of largo fish reach two annas per ser, but small fish are sold at one anna 
per ser; mutton beiug two annas. The fish are caught in the fields when 
the water retires from the inundation m (September, and in ApuJ when 
the ponds dry up. 

" The Collector of Partabgarh reports that breeding fi >!i ,md voiy young 
ones aie destroyed indiscriminately and to a very great, extent from April 
to the end of June and from Septembei to October, wherever they can be 
captured, in rivers, jhils, tanks, and m'tlas, by means of nets, imps, or by hand. 
The minimum sizeof the rnesh of m Is will admit of a corn of barley passing 
through it, and nothing larger. There is uo difficulty in regulating tho 
size of the mesh of nets except the unwillingness of the people to let even 
the smallest fish escape them, and he proposes at first, as an experiment, 
to double the'size now in use, There can be no objection to prohibiting 
the sale of the fry of fish in the bazars, or any other leasonable measures 
being adopted to arrest the senseless destruction of brooding fish and of 
the very young ones now going on. Some restriction also should be put 
on the capturing of fish in the breeding season ”~l J ara 287, “ Franck 
Day's Freshwater Fish a/nd Fisheries of India and Unrma" 

The Tahsildar of Partabgarh observes that fishermen are generally 
Kahars, but some are Lomas. The markets are not fully supplied with 
fish, the price of larger sorts is seven pie, smaller sorts four pie, and mutton 
two annas a ser. About half the population are stated to cat fish. The 
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supply m the waters this year has increased. Very small onfcs are taken 
by means of nets. “ Fish are shot with guns, and' caught by means of 
tap, tengali, and pahra, and by hand when the water dries up in the 
month of Jeth.”— Para. 309, “Francis Days Freshwater Fish and 
Fisheries of India and Burma ” 

,l The Tahsildar of Bihfir observes, Rahdrs and others follow the occupa¬ 
tion of fishing in addition to their legular work; besides these, there are 
Kowats, Kanjars, and Pdsis. The bazars are not sufficiently supplied 
with fish ; tho largest sort fetch one anna, the smaller three quarters of an 
anna a ser; whilst the first sort of mutton realises two annas, and the second 
one anna and a half a ser. Upwards of 97 per cent. (97'78) of the popu¬ 
lation, it is assorted, are consumers of fish, the supply of which has 
increased this year. Very small ones are taken in large quantities 
by means of nets with very minute meshes, the size of which is equal 
to a gram of barley. Fish are not trapped during the rains in the 
inundated fields. The following are the nets used—path, pahiali, packkhi, 
tilheri jal. 

“ In the Patti Tahsil it is observed fishing is not confined to one class, but 
Kaburs, Lnnias, Kewats, Pusis, Kurmis, and Koris, all lollow it as well as 
othci occupations The markets aie not fully supplied with-fish, the 
larger sorts obtain two annas, the smaller one anna and a Haifa ser, and 
mutton two annas; about half the population are stated to be fish-eaters. 
The amount in tho waters is said to have incicased this year. About 
40,000 muunds of very small fish aie annually netted, the mesh of some 
of the nets being ‘ so small that a gram of inotlii cannot pass through it.’ 
Boys generally tiap fish in fields during the tarns. Fish are destroyed 
by akhsah; the names of nets and traps are jal, kuryar, halka, chahtur, 
khore, chaundhi, palirah, tap, liarya, ptmehkhi, pailni bissarigunj, 
tameri, kantiya.”— Para. 308, “ Frances Day's Freshwater Fish and 
Fisheries of India and Burma.” 

Bazars and mat ts. —The following are the principal bazars of the dis¬ 
trict, recorded in the order of their importance, chiefly with reference to 
the aggregate value of the sales. 

Lalgavj. —Four miles to the south of Bihfir on the road to Allahabad. 
Total value of sales, Rs 3,00,000. This is a bi-weekly mart, and is 
numerously attended. Cattle, English stuffs of better qualities, country 
fabrics, raw cotton and sugar are amongst the more important sales. The 
sale dues aie shared by the tahiqdar of Bhadri and zaraindars of Nimdura, 
within the limits of which village the ganj is situated. 

Denva hazar. in the village of Sabalgarh, is at the nearest point about 
three milesdistant-froni the road between Partabgarh and Bihar, and is some 
twelve miles from the latter place. Here again, as in fact is the case with 
regaid + o all tho larger marls, a bazar is held twice m the week. The 
total value of the sales is about Rs. 1,50,000. This is principally a giain 
mart, although othei commodities find a readysale. The bazar dtie# 
beloug exclusively to the Bhadri estate. " f % 
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Jalemrgtikij, included in the village of Dhtfruptir on the read, which 
-connects the latter place with Lalganj (in pargana Rtf mpur), and which was 
cd^taucted by Raja Hauwant Singh. English and country fabrics, sweet- 
mea^ipgrain, matting, and string figure most prominently at this mart. 
A very good quality of English cloth is frequently to be met with here, 
the sale being much encouraged by the abovementioued taluqdat, who, 
as lord of the manor, is sole recipient of all dues. The value of the sales 
may be placed at about a lakh of rupees. 

Mac A n drewgan), the sadr station bazar, iR a thriving and rapidly 
increasing mart. Five years ago the sales were only valued at Rs. 15,001). 
They have now reached the respectable figure of Rs. 00,000. Grain and 
English and country cloth are the principal articles tiaded in. The 
chungi or bazar tax is paid into the municipal funds. 

Kdldkdnkar, the residence of Raja Hauwant Singh, on the loft bank 
of the Ganges, is about two miles distant from the Bihtfr and Rao Bareli 
road. A brisk trade is carried on in raw cotton, glu, and salt. The 
sales exceed in value half a lakh of rupees 

Gadwdra, a village about six miles north of the sadr station, and not 
fav off the road to Ametlii (branching off' from the imperial load near 
Nawabganj). Large quantities of grain aie brought, hoie lor sale, and a 
not inconsiderable trade is carried on in coarse matting and fibres The 
bazar dues are paid to the Taluqdar of Daudlkachh; While the value of 
the sales may be sot down at about Rs. 50,000. 

Pirthifjanj, within the limits of the village of Ramdcptir, m the Raepur 
Bichar estate, is close to the road between Bela and the town of Badshah- 
pur in the adjoining district of Jauupur. Here grain, sugar, cotton, and 
English stuffs constitute the principal sales, the value of which does not 
fall short of half a lakh. 

Nav'abganj Bdwaa Jiarji, situated in the village of Murassapur, on the 
Bihtfr and Rae Bareli road, is an important thriving mart, ami is noted foi its 
stamped cloths and chintzes. I have boon unable to ascertain .correctly the 
total value of the sales I believe, howuvei, that in reality it docs not fall, 
far short of a lakh of rupees. There are several other less important 
markets, in which local produce is chiefly represented, which it would 
serve no useful purpose to detail in this report. 

Fairs .—There are several local fairs held during the year at different 
places in the district. Few of these are worthy of separate mention The 
two fairs held at Miinikpur in April and July in honour of JvvuJu Mukhi* 
attract considerable numbers, many of whom come from a distance The 
gathering on each occasion lasts for two days, duriug which the presiding 
deity is worsliipped and propitiated with offerings, &o. Both at these 
fairs^ and during the bathing assemblies described in the next para¬ 
graph, English cloths and articles of foreign manufacture are exposed 
for sale. At Katra Mednisigh, a place about a mile from Partabgarh, 
and at Nawabganj Btfwan Burji, which has been already mentioned, fairs 
take place during the Da&ahra lestival, which are attended by between 
40,000 and 50,000 people, but no trade is carried on. 

* ihtaaiug tLme-enetting mouth* ; one of the impersonations of the goddess Bhaivfiuf. 
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Batkin,ft places and shrines .—The only bathing places of Ittky note are 
the masonry ghats of Mamkpur and Shahdb-ud-dinabad, The two towns 
being contiguous form in reality but one rendezvous. Twice in the year 
there is a large concourse of people at this spot for the purpose of bathing 
in the Ganges In July is the first occasion, when the four months’ fasts 
for the deities Jw.ila Mukhi and Sitla* are brought to a termination with 
bathing ceremonies and great rejoicings. The second occasion occurs early 
in November, or at the end of October, when the multitudes meet to do 
honour to the goddess Ganga herself. This is the larger gathering of the 
two. 

Manufactures —With the exception of the manufacture of crystalized 
sugar at Purtabgarh, and of glass at Sawansa, and one or two other places 
in the patgana of Patti, there are no local manufactures worthy of the 
name. 

The sugar manufactured at Partahgarh is of excellent quality, and is 
not to be iouml anywhere else The pioeess is a peculiar though by no 
means a dillieult one When completed, the sugar is turned out into 
thin flat, oiieular shapes of about 15 inches in diameter. Tt finds a ready 
sale amongst the taluqdars and wealthier classes. 

The glass foundry at Sawansa is on a comparatively large scale, and 
supplies most of the neighbouring bur* and markets with beads, bracelets, 
and other female ornaments, to say nothing of Ganges water phials and 
cheap articles of ordinaly requirements. 

Trade and traffic .—From the most lecent trade returns it would 
appear that the total value of the exports nearly quadruples that of the 
imports, but I have reason to doubt, the accuracy of the valuation of some 
of the items of the former, and consequently prefer to regard the propor¬ 
tion as in all probability nearer three to one Partabgnih is an extensive 
grain exporting district,, and may be said to be, to a great extent, the 
giunary of the adjacent districts of the North-Western Provinces. Of 
wheat and bailey alone upwards of 200,000 nmunds are stated to have 
•left the district during the last year ; while of the loss valuable food grains 
also a very considerable exportation has taken place This should repre¬ 
sent large money returns to zamindars and small farmers; hut I have 
reason to believe that it is almost entirely the banian and village banker 
who fatten on this trade. The former classes are, as a rule, too deep 
in the books of the latter to reap any diiect advantage. Nevertheless, 
we have the fact of an influx of money and a consequent increase of pri¬ 
vate capital, which, in whomsoever’*, hands, subserves no doubt the pros¬ 
perity of the district, and tend*, to the ultimate benefit of the population. 
The exports of edible grains in 1872 are reported at 349,000 maunds, 
value Rs. 7,90,000; the other exports, such as oil-seeds, sugar, tobacco, and 
country cloth, make up the total valuo of cxjiorts to Rs. 9,77,000, the 
imports were valued at Rs. 4,08,000, of which cotton and salt are the 
pimcipal items; hut in these returns English piece-goods imported are 
valued at Rs. 2,070 ; it should probably be Rs. 2,07,000. 


.VUj au iiicariutioa of Biu iaai auj tutelary deity of am&ll-pox, 
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Export# fond import #.—Besides grain,opium,tobacco,sugar,and molasses, 
oil, and ghi, cattle, sheep, and timlxir are by no means unimportant 
staples of export trade. On the other hand, the imports consist mainly of 
salt, cotton, metals, and hardware, country cloth, and dyes. English stuffs 
and piece-goods are also becoming more and more common in the local 
bazars. All the above almost entirely find their way into the district 
from the opposite side of the (Ganges. The traffic by way of the adjoin¬ 
ing districts of Jaunpur on the east, and of Sultanpur and Tine Bareli ou 
the north and west respectively is, comparatively speaking, inconsiderable. 
In connection with this subject, Mr. King writes as follows :— 

“ It may not be out of place hero to suggest what new roads should 
be made, and to show the direction which traffic takes in this district. 
Oudh exports grain, oil-seed, sugar, and tobacco, some timber and little 
beside. These mainly go in a south-east direction towards Gorakhpur, 
Azamgarh, Jaunpur, and Mirzapur. Lines drawn from the north-west 
to the south-east of Oudh will mainly represent the direction in which 
produce moves. Of course, I am speaking in general terms. Roads will 
often be diverted owing to the presence or absence of a ferry or other 
cause. Imports into Oudh are chiefly salt, cotton, English cloth, and 
other miscellaneous matters Salt and cotton come in by western and 
south-western routes from Cawnpore, Bdnda, dec. 

“ In the Partabgarh district, the main Ganges ferries, where this traffic 
passes, are Badsh&hpur, Kharolf* Kdldkankar, Gutnf, and Jahanabad ; 
and at all of these traffic'-registrars are placed. The traffic from this 
quarter finds a sufficiency of routes to the intorior of Oudh by tolerable 
roads, but the out traffic wants a channel towards Jaunpur, and a now 
road should be opened out from Patti to the border of the district some¬ 
where about R&ja-ka-baz&r in the Parhat estate of Rdja Mahesh Narain, 
and, in communication with the Jaunpur authorities, tie carried on so as 
to reach Jaunpur ” 

Mineral products. —This branch may be said to comprise salt, saltpetre, 
and kaukar. There is a considerable area of saliferous land in the Par¬ 
tabgarh district. 

Salt. —The manufacture of salt in Oudh is punishable under the 
excise laws. The following salt statistics furnished by Mr. King aro 
interesting. After remarking that as an article of food it was formerly 
“ extensively manufactured in this district, and that the annual value of 
the manufacture to the native government, or farmer, was Rs. 72,000,” 
my predecessor writes :— • 

* Mr. Braddon, Superintendent of Excise and Stamps, in a pamphlet 
on Oudh salt, gives the area of salt-producing lauds m Partabgarh, thus :— 

Bighat. 

“ Highly saliferous • 1*1 8,*87 

“ Moderately *»• ••• ••• II* 1,121 

Total ... 4,408 

• This i« close tothe dEandriwau or Naubastu ferry and Is of far leas Importance than 
the letter. 
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** He gives tlio revenue derived from salt in 1856 as Rs, 61,496. In 
1859 the revenue from salt was, as reported by the Chief Commissioner, 
to the Government of India, Rs. 68,022 for Partabgarh. I fancy that in 
neither year was the revenue what it should have been, and there can be 
no doubt that, as experience was gained, the salt department would have 
been cuabled to collect a considerably higher figure than Rs. 72,000, which, 
uruler the native government, were paid by the landowners on account of 
salt lands. I will not digress into the question of salt manufacture, whether 
it should or should not be allowed in Oudh, nor, indeed, say more than 
that 1 have from the first held the belief, that it is on the whole impoli¬ 
tic to stop the trade." 

Saltpetre, —The manufacture of this substance was carried on in this 
district until about a year and a half ago. The manufacture was put a 
stop to, because it was discovered that it afforded too many facilities for 
engaging in the illicit preparation of edible salt. 

Uear .—This earth is to be found principally in the Rtlmpur pargana 
of the Kunda tali si l. It has boon generally regained as unproductive, 
but in later times it has in some places been made to yield a crop of 
rice by filtration of the top soil. This is effected by confining the water 
in the rainy season iu low-lying localities by means of an embankment. 
After two or three years of this process, the earth becomes freed from the 
presence of its deleterious components, and rice can be sown in it. Such 
lands may be then regarded as permanently reclaimed, and in a very few 
years come up to the standard of average rice lands. The analysis of 
the diffeient tisar soils, which are met with in Oudh, will be found at length 
in Mi. Maconochie’-s report on the settlement of the TJnao district. 

Reh.~ -Regarding reh, I cannot do better than transcribe Mr. King’s 
reuaaiks:—“ In many places that effimescence of the earth known as reh 
is to he found. I give the results of a chemical analysis of it, which 
appeared in the Times of India in 1864:— 

“ Soda ••• ••> 93 parts. 

“ Sulphuric acid ... ... ... ... 17 parts. 

“Potass, lime, magnesia, carbonic acid, and silica form the rest of tho 
mass. It is used by dhobis in washing, and by makers of cheap lac 
bangles." 

Kankar. —The conglomerate known as “ kankar," and which is com¬ 
posed principally of carbona te of lime, with a variable proportion of silica, 
is common enough in this part of the country. It is mainly used for 
metalling roads, and for this purpose it is extensively quarried in this 
district. I have been informed by Dr. Whishaw, Officiating Sanitary 
Commissioner of Oudh, that the presence of reh efflorescence on the 
surface of the ground is a sure indication of the existence of kankar 
foi mation below. 

Animal products (wool). —The animal products of the district may 
be said to consist entirely of wool, hides, horns, and glu. There is an 
excellent breed of sheep in the Kunda Tahsil, which furnishes the best wool 
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The sheep are shorn three times in the courso of the year— viz., in the 
months,of As&rh (June-July), K&rtik (October-November), and PMgun 
(February-March). The heaviest fleece falls to the K&rtik shearing, and 
the lightest in Plmgun. The annual weight of wool yielded by a single 
sheep varies from one and a half to two and a half pounds. About two 
pounds represents a fair average, and this quantity is consumed in the 
manufacture of the small blanket “kamli” of such universal use. The 
average price of these small blankets is now twelve annas. That of the 
larger ones “kammal” Re. 1-10-0. Of the former, about ten years ago, two 
could be purchased for the rupee; while a good heavy blanket of the 
larger description could be had for the same sum. 

In this district the shepherds themselves manufacture the wool into 
blankets. It is on this account that wool is not much exported as a staple. 
The <f baip&ria” or itinerant traders drive a brisk trade with the shepherds 
of Bfhdr. About the month of June the shepherds receive advances of 
money from the baipdris, and by the end of October or beginning of 
November the blankets are ready, when the purchasers come and carry them 
off. These traders chiefly come from Jaunpur, Azamgarh, and Gorakhpur. 

Hides and horns .—Hides and horns are principally exported from the 
Salon tahsil.* This is probably attributable to the fact of there being a 
larger Muhamadan population hero than in other parts of the district, 
and in consequence a greater consumption of animal food. This trade 
goes entirely across the Ganges. In return prepared skins are imported 
from Cawnpo're and Allahabad which are manufactured into the “moths” 
or leathern buckets used for wells, and also into the coarser kinds of 
native shoes. 

Ghi .—Ghi is extensively prepared and consumed in the district of Par- 
tabgarh, and forms by no moans an unimportant item of trade. The 
export of this article largely exceeds the import; at the same time that 
the quality of the latter is very much inferior to that of the former. 

Detail of Exports and Imports for 1873. 

Exports. I Imports. 


Article. 

Quantity, 

Value. 

Article. 

1 Quantity 



Mds. 

Ks 



Sugar 

H* 

2,353 

28,722 

Cotton cleaned 

4,275 

Gur 

HI 

7,953 

23,308 

Do. uncleaned .. 

864 

Spices 

• •• 

548 

6 722 

Sugar 

1,135 

Wheat 

• •4 

84,237 

2,19,837 

Spices ... 

641 

Edible grains 

tee 

3,05,671 

8,55,175 

Edible grains 

2,599 

Lac 

set 

SSO 

9,019 

Salt 

22,070 

Opium 

!•« 

1,720 

11,200 

Metals and hard¬ 

tee 

Salt 


1,122 

5,748 

ware. 


Oilseeds 

9*6 

9,886 

83,895 

English piece-goods, 


Horned cattle 

• ee 

1,700 

» 10,942 

European miscella¬ 

• •• 

Firewood 

te* 

Hi 

8,050 

neous goods. 


Country cloth 

and 

eet 

13,940 



materials. 






Ghi 

##• 

• ee 

12,390 



Oil 


••• 

6,475 



Total 

tee 

• ee 

1 055,620 

Tolat 

• ee 


Now included in the Rae Bareli district 

14 


Ks. 

89,057 

14,688 

8,670 

10,895 

5,831 

1,19,263 

59,875 

8,289 
6 8,7 31 


4,05,691 
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Ferries .—For about eight months of $ie year the Sai is in most places 
easily fordable. During the rainy season, when the stream rises, the 
zaraindars along the banks make their own arrangements, by which boats 
are available for the crossing of foot-passengers at no leas than thirty points, 
The only available crossing for auimals and wheeled traffic during the 
rams is over the recently built masonry bridge at Bela. Two ferries under 
the administration of the Deputy Commissioner of Partabgarh ply on that 
portion of the Gumti which forms the boundary of the district, and are 
farmed at an annual income of Rs. 325. Each is distant from the other 
about one mile only. That known as the Bir&himpur ferry is a landing 
and lading station for traffic carried along the Patti road, which meets 
the imperial road between Fyzabad and Allahabad at a village called 
Nawabganj, two and a half miles from the sadr bazar, also for traffic tra¬ 
versing the Jaunpur and Sultanpur road, which intersocts the fonner road 
at the village of Sonpura, about two miles from the ferry. The other 
ferry within the limits, on this side of the village Mahraura, has been for 
some time past used only as a passenger ferry, and the traffic registrar has 
been lately removed from the spot. 

Ganges ferries .—There arc several ferries on the Ganges within the 
limits of this district. I shall mention the principal ones only. The 
highest, is the Kulak&nkar ferry, which is a considerable grain lading sta¬ 
tion. Below this again, some four miles or so, is the M6nikpur ferry, which 
is kept for passenger traffic principally. Proceeding almost due south for 
another five miles wo come to Guitni, another passenger ferry. Lastly, 
at a distance of some ten miles further on is the Jahfinabad ferry, which 
is likewise kept more foi the convenience of foot passengers than for goods 
traffic. All these ferries are under the administration of the North- 
Western Provinces authorities.* 

Roads, bridges, and traffic .—The district is now well opened up by roads. 
Exclusive of twenty-two and a half miles of the imperial road, which con¬ 
nects the military stations of Fyzabad and Allahabad# and which passes 
through the headquarters, there are 342 miles of good second class roads. 
These have boon entirely bridged, save at four points only, where the Sai, 
Saknu, Pareya, and Bakl&ln respectively require large and solid masoniy 
bridges to withstand the opposing force of the current in the rains, each 
of which will necessitate some amount of delay, to say nothing of money. 
My predecessor’s remarks on the roads and traffic of the district here find 
a suitable place. 

" General roads .—There ig but one first-class road in this district, viz., 
that one which runs from Fyzabad to Allahabad. This was begun soon 
after the re-conquest of the province, and is a military road jo ining the 
two cantonments named above, which are ninety-six miles apart. There 
are only twenty-two and a half miles of this road in the Partabgarh 
district, which it traverses in its breadth, entering it at the village 
of Dharodi, and leaving it at the village of Dehldpur. There are two 
road buugalows, one at Bela, and one at Bikn&pur, some eleven miles 
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apart, Tlie road is metalled throughout from the Gauges bank to Fyza- 
bad, saving the river Sai at Bela.” * 

" District roads .—There is a yeiy good network of country roads in the 
district, and the principal are the following:— 

“ (1.) From Rae Bareli to the headquarters station at Bela, Forty- 
four miles of it lie in this district, and It passes through tho tahsil of 
Salon, the bazar of Lalganj, and the town of Partabgarh. This road is 
bridged save over the two streams of the Lonif and Sakarni, the former 
ten and a quarter and the latter five and a quarter miles from Bela, 

*<W. From Bela to Gutni Ghfit on the Ganges, thirty-nine miles. This 
passes through Partabgarh, three miles from Bela, and through tho tahsil 
of Bihfir, twenty-nine and a half miles from Bela, and through the bazar 
of Kunda, six miles from Bihar. 

“ (8.) From Bela to Patti, fifteen and a half miles, crossing the Sai by 
the Fyzabad and Allahabad road, which it leaves about a mile north of 
the river at the Nawabganj bazar for Patti, thirteen miles distant. This 
road continues through Saifabad, eight miles from Patti on the north, 
to the town of Chfinda (in the Sultanpur district), which is twelve miles 
from Patti. 

" (4.) Bela to Bfidshfihpur in the Jaunpur district, twonty-ono miles, 
some twenty miles being in this district. The road passes by the Rfimgan j 
thana in the village of rachhrao. 

“ (5.) A road from Rae Bareli passing through Jagatpur Tfinghan enters 
the Salon tahsil, and passing through Mustafabad, Nawabganj, Bdwan- 
Burji,Mfinikpur,and Kundaleavestlicdistrictat Lalganj in the Bihfir tahsil.” 

Allahabad .—This is the most direct road from Lurk now to Allahabad. 
There are other ipinor roads, which do not call for particular descrip¬ 
tion e. g., — 

6. Salon to Ateha, 12 miles. 

7. Salon to Dalmau Ghat, in Rae Bareli district, 24 miles. 

8. Salon to Naubasta Ghat on the Ganges, 16 miles. 

9. Salon to Manikpur, 18 miles. 

10. Salon to Lalganj on the Allahabad border, vid Bihar, 28 miles. 

11. Salon to Lalganj (in pargana Rampur) to Atcha, 12 miles. 

12. Bela to Amethi vid Nawabganj, 24 miles. 

13. Bela to Katra, 3 miles. 

14. Patti tahsil to Rfimganj thfina, 14 miles 

• In August^ |8$8, a large and handsome masonry bridge of nine arches and forty- 
five feet span was opened for traffic over the Bni at Bela Oh&t It was built under tine 
immediate superintendence of the late Mr. D. Turner, Civil Engineer. 

f Since Mr King wrote the above, a fine masonry bridge has been completed ovef the 
Loni of fire archea, with a span of twenty-fire feet. 
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The imperial road from Fyzabad to Allahabad passes through this 
district and through the chief town of Bela. It passes for 22£ miles 
throughout this district and the stages are— 

Chera 9£ miles from Bela on Sultanpur side, then Bela itself, and 
Karani, 12 miles from the latter place. There is only one mile more to the 
boundary at Delfipur. 

The principal district roads are— 

1. From Bela to Rae Bareli. 

This passes for 27£ miles. The stages are Bela, Seldpur 11£ miles 
from the latter place, and then Lalganj miles. There are 29 ndlas. 

2. From Mdnikpur to Gopdlganj. 

This is 14 miles long. Mdnikpur, Kunda, and Gopdlganj are the stages. 
Kunda 6 miles from the first place, and Gopdlganj is 8 miles from Kunda. 
There are 9 ndlas. 

3. From Lalganj to Mdnikpur. 

This is 21 i miles long. The stages are Rdropur 6 miles from Lalganj, 
Sangrdmpur 7 miles further, and then Mdnikpur 8£. There are 9 ndlas. 

4. Road from Gutni Ghat to Salon in Rac Bareli. 

This passes for 14 miles throughout this district. The stages are 
Gutni Ghat, first then Mdnikpur 5 miles from the latter place, ana lastly 
Sawdna Bhawdniganj 8 miles from Mdnikpur. There are 8 ndlas. 

5. From Mdnikpur to Rae Bareli. 

This passes only for 5 miles within this district, and the only stage 
within this district is that of Mdnikpur itself, others lie in the Rae Bareli 
district. Number of ndlas is 4, 

6. From Lalganj to Jalosarganj. 

This is only 6 miles long. The stages are only two—Lalganj and Jale- 
sarganj. Number of ndlas is 4, 

7. From Jethwdra to Sangrdmpur. 

This road is 16 miles long. The stages are Jalesarganj 8 miles from 
Jethwdra, and Sangrampur 8 miles from the former. Number of ndlas 7. 

8. From Bela to Gutni $hdt. 

This road is 39 miles long. The stageB are Pamsanisi 2 miles from 
Bela, Jethwdra 7 miles further, Bih&r 14 miles, Kunda 8 miles, and 
Gutni Ghdt 8. Ndlas SI. 

9. From Gopdlganj to Salon in Rae Bareli. 

This road is 22 miles long, and the stages are Bihdr 5 miles from 
Gopdlganj, Bhawtmiganj Opadia 8 miles further, and Urrfin 9 miles. 

There are no rivers, but 19 ndlas. 
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‘**4,0. Prom Lalganj to Ateha. 

The length of this road is 13 miles, and the only stage between these 
two places is that of Sangipur 8 miles distant from Lalganj and 5 miles 
from Ateha. There is only one river but 7 n&las. 

11. Prom Amethi to Salon. 

This is only 8 miles long. No intermediate stage. Number of 
n&las 5. 

12. Partabgarh to B&dsh&hpur. 

This road is 22 miles long. The stages are R&niganj 11 miles from 
Partabgarh, and then Rausara 11 miles further. There are only 25 n&las. 

13. From Patti to R&niganj. 

This road is 14 miles in length, and the stage lying between these two 
is that of Jamtala, 8 miles distant from Patti and (J from Ranigani. There 
is one river and 14 n&las. 

14. Road from Patti to Chanda in Sultanpur. 

This is only 10 miles long within this district. The only stage within 
this district is that of Saifabad. There are no rivers but 7 n&las. 

15. From Patti to Sonpura. 

This is 12 miles long. Sonpura itself is 12 miles distant, and the next 
stage to Patti. There are 6 n&las. 

16. From Nawabganj to Patti. 

The one place is distant 12| miles from the other. There being no 
intermediate stage. Number of n&las 17. 

17. Road from Nawabganj to Amethi in Sultanpur district. 

This runs for 13£ miles throughout this district, the only stage within 
this district is that of Sahjipur. Number of n&las is 13. 

18. From Kunda to Sangr&mgarh. 

This road is 9 miles long. No intermediate stage between the above 
two places. Number of n&las 3. 

19. From Patti to Janupur. 

This road runs for 10 miles within the boundaries of this district. The 
only stage is that of Bazar R&ja 10 miles from Patti. Number of n&las 3. 
This is a village road. 

20. From Patti to Dasrathpur. * 

The former place is distant only 1£ miles from the latter. There are 
no n&las. 

21. From Dasrathpur to Bibipur. 

The one place being 1| miles distant from the other, there are appa¬ 
rently no stages between them, nor are there any n&las.- 

22. From Patti to Pirthiganj. 

Tips is only 6 miles long. No intermediate stage. Nila only 1, 
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23. From Jethwdra to Mdndh&ta. 

This is also *l\ miles long. No intermediate stations. Nilas 3. 

24. From Katra Medni Singh to Katra Guldb Singh. 

This is 12| miles long. 

The stages are M&ndh&ta 7 miles from Katra Medni Singh and Katra 
Guliib Singh 5J miles from the former. There are 3 n&las. 

25. From Bihdr to Derwa Bazar. 

This is 12 miles long. No stage intermediate. Number of ndlas 5. 

26. From Rdnigauj to Mirzapur. 

This is 2| miles long. No intermediate stage. There is no n&la. 

27. From Gopalgauj to Jahanabad Ghtit. 

This is 4 miles loug, and there is no intermediate stage. Number of 
ndlas 2. 

Carriage .—Wheeled carriago is scarce and difficult to procure. A few 
country carts are dctainable in and near the sadr station, also in places in the 
Kunda tahsil. Great reluctance is everywhere manifested by the owners 
to hiring out their carriage, and when it is known that troops are on 
the move, and that carriage will be impressed, the carts are frequently taken 
to pieces, and the latter concealed in different houses, the bullocks at the 
same time being sent to a neighbouring village. Bullocks, buffaloes, and 
ponies afford the ordinary means of transport. The bullock is capable of 
carrying a load of from three to three and a half maunds ; a buffalo about 
five maunds; while the usual load of the country pony or tattfi seldom 
exceeds one and a half maunds. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PEOPLE. 

wfctlement*, Sunni*, Shiaa—Hindu population, Brahman*, 
Chhattria, landed proprietor*, Vaiahya*, Kayaths— Aboriginal tribe*—Hou»e«—'Food— 
pres* and ornaments—Tenuie&-~Bural Cu»tom»—Proprietary Bight*—List of Taluq- 
dm, 

Population .—A census of the population of the province was taken on 
the 1st February^ 1869, and the results have been tabulated and reported 
on by Mr. J. C- Williams, Assistant Commissioner. 

From the appendices to his report it will be seen, that the entire popula¬ 
tion of this district on the night of the census amounted to 986,268 souls, 
which gives a proportion of 540 to the square mile. The most densely 
populated parts were parg&nas Partabgarh, M4nikpur,and Parshidepur; and 
the population was thinnest in pargana Rampur, where it was only 433 to 
the square mile. 

Since the census, however, there has been a redistribution of territory 
and Partabgarh has lost two of its parganas. The present population will 
be found in the following tables :— 
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Population, —Agricultural and non-agticuliiiral 
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Castes or Population. 
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Proportion of Hindus to MuJmnwuula/ns. —The district may bo said 
to be peopled by Hindus; the proportion of the latter to Muhammadans, 
and others not Hindus (the number of the latter is insignificant) being 
11*27 to 1. This large preponderance of Hindus appears to be common 
to the greater portion of the province of Oudh, the exceptions being the 
central districts of Lucknow, Bara Banki, and Sitapur. 
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the margin the varying ratios for each district 
of the province. It is a curious fact, that tho 
districts of Rao Bareli aud Lucknow, which aro 
contiguous, should respectively exhibit the high¬ 
est and lowest proportion. Looking at the map, 
it would seem, that the larger preponderance is 
in the border districts, that is, m those adjoining 
the older provinces of the north-west, * while of 
these again the preponderance is highest in the 
four districts which are hounded bv tho (bulges. 
The remaining lour distrietsf form the heart of 


Oudh, and are enclosed on the north by the Naipfd range . no doubt it 
was this portion of the country on which the Muhammadan conquerors 
established a stronger and more lasting hold, as is evident by there being 
more of their largo towns, “qasbas,” and lehgmus endowments than 


elsewhere. 


Muhammadan settlements .—The Muhammadan conquerors established 
seats of government at Lucknow and Fyzabad ; near tin; latter place, which 
for many years was the capital of Oudh, is f ho famous shrine of Ajodhyu, and 
it is no doubt to bo inferred that many of the vast numbers of Hindus 
annually attracted thither in course of time settled m the adjacent t ountry; 
aud while thus largely increasing the population of the paigana of 
Haweli OudhJ and of tho district of Fyzabad§ goueially, counteracted 
the numerical influence of the rising Muhammadan settlement. After 
a time, too, the capital was transferred from Fyzabad to Lucknow. Thus 
the seat of government at Lucknow came to be, m a .sense, the sole centre, 
around and within a certain radius of which others and moio oi less power¬ 
ful Muhammadan settlements sprung up. These served to keep in check 
the surrounding Hindu communities, little disposed though the latter 
seem to have been to offer serious molestation to the invader. As 
time wore on, it would appear that those t settlements aud families 
which were furthest removed from tho influence of the reigning head, 
and the benefits of court alliances, gradually decayed, were supplanted, 
or removed elsewhere. Mr. J. C. Williams, C!s,, in para, 12.5 of his census 
report, lays it down “as a general rule, that Muhammadan mfluenco 
is strong, their lands extensive, aud their numbers, among the population 
great, in exactly inverse proportion to the influence, numbers and territorial 
possessions of tho great Rajput clans," and to this, in a general sense, l 
subscribe. 

* i.e, Khcri, Harriot, Uoao, Uae Bareli, Partab^arh, Sultanpur, Fyzabad, and Gouda, 
j i.e , Lucknow, Bara Banki, Sitapur, aud Bahralch, 

J *,042 to the square mile. 

Gfcti to the square mile. 
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Distribution of Muhammadans —The followers of the Prophet are, in 
this district, most numerous in the parganas of M£mfe?pur, rartabgarh, 
and Bihar; and least so in parganas lfhingwas and R&npur. They 
are uearly evenly divided between agricultural and non-agricultural ; the 
funner slightly preponderating. The higher castes are almost entirely 
eonfiued to Shoklis and Patlians. The Muhammadan converts from higher 
castes of Hindus numbor only 534 Of the lower castes who for the most 
part pursue some distinctive trade, the “ julaha” or weaver, tho “ tlhunia” 
or cotton confer, the “ darzi" or tailor and tent maker, the “manih&r” or 
lac-bangle maker (who also colours but does not manufacture glass-ban¬ 
gles), and the kunjra or fruiterer, predominate. 

Sunnis and Shins. —No distinct enumeration was made at the last 
census of the respective professors of the Sunni and Shia faiths. Tho 
latter, however, is principally confined to families of pure descent; while 
the followers of Sunni persuasion ere undoubtedly far the most numerous 
over the whole Muhammadan population The Shia faith came no doubt 
from Persia, and I cannot but believe that its importation dates from the 
written promise of Hu may tin in the famous interview with the Qazi of 
Shah Tuhrndsp “ Though tho Shuts and Sunnis,” says Elphinstono, 
“differ less than Catholics and Piotostants, their mutual animosity is much 
more bitter.” 

Hindu 'population. —Of the Hindu population, about 70 percent, are 
tillers of the soil, an l this proportion is pretty evenly maintained in each 
pargana. Brahmans, GhleUti is Vaishyas, and Kayaths almost exclusively 
compose tho higher castes. Of the lower castes Ahirs, Kurmis, Chamdra, 
and Pasis predominate, at the same time there is a good sprinkling of 
Murries. Kurmis and Mimics, who may be styled cultivators of the first class, 
are almost to a man agriculturists in this district, and in regard to the 
number of the former, the Partabgarli district ranks second in the province. 
Tho majority of the Aims, Chamars,* Pas’s, and Garerias, who are all 
second-rate' cultivators, aie also wedded to the soil. There are more Lohars 
and Lonias in this district than in any other in Oudh ; but very few 
of the former, comparatively speaking, are engaged in agricultural pur¬ 
suits The latter have, as it were, embraced a new profession, and are 
almost i A e]usively cultivators, now that their normal occupation has gone. 
As aguculturists they rank high, and are much sought after. 

Bt'uh nans. —The Brahmans arc chiefly composed of the subdivision 
known as Sarwaria There are a few Kanaujia* ptoper, Gaur Brahmans, 
and Sanadhs here and there. Unfortunately tho census papers do not 
give numerical details of these subdivisions. The Kanaujia is less of a 
stickler for his dignity than the Sarwaria; for the former may frequently 
bo seen driving and carrying his own plough, while the latter invariably 
employs a ploughman. It may therefore be reasonably inferred that the 
Kanaujia is better off. in a worldly point of view, than his prouder and 
greater ease-loving brother. The Sarwaria nevertheless looks well after 

•hi ihiM .list net a J.u«o proportion of Cbam&rs citfij p&ldiiquina, and seeBf Jtave 

usuiped-l.ti neiciUarj tudeof the Kdhir. .v *> 
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his interests, and is in general a good cultivator and solvent tenant. While 
however the latter will never drive or carry the plough, he may be fre¬ 
quently seen mounted on and driving the “ hinga ” or harrow, and using 
other agricultural implements. 

Gradual change in their mode of life .—The sh&stars forbid all active 
employment ami labour of every description. The Brahman is expected 
to pass his life in contemplation, and to support himself by the gleanings of 
the field and grain market, and by alms-begging. In the second period of 
his existence, as Elphinstone writes, “ when the regular sources fail, a Brah¬ 
man may, for a mere subsistence, gleau or beg, or cultivate, or oven (in case 
of extreme necessity) he may trade.” Cases of “ extreme necessity” must, 
however, have become very frequent of late, judging* from the number of 
Brahman monoy-lendeis and traders one moots with. A highly respect¬ 
able and intelligent pandit recently informed me, that since 18.‘>7 far more 
laxity in the observance of tenets has prevailed amongst Brahmaus than 
formerly ; and he dared not say how it would ond. In Oudh, be. observed, 
prior to British rule the Brahman youth of the country devoted them¬ 
selves to the reading ami study of the sacred writings, and nearly every 
qualified student might reasonably look forward to a post of greater or 
less honour and emolument, as spiritual advisei, or private chaplain, in a 
taluqdar’s or other wealthy family. Latterly, however, the demand for 
the article having declined, the supply has almost stopped, and it is now 
the exception (my informant told me) to find any respectable young 
Brahman conversant with the Vedas* It must have become palpable to 
all but the most careless observer, how great has been the progress of 
late in the quiet and gradual though sure undermining of fho vast edifice 
of caste prejudice and superstition owing to the nearer advance of civi¬ 
lizing influences and extended education. 

Spurious Draft nut ns —In the Miinikpur and Bihar pargauas there arc 
a great many families of the spurious Brahmans, whose ancestors belonged 
to the lower castes of Hindus, and who wore to the extent of 125,000, it 
is said, invested with the sacred thread by order of Raja Manik Ohaml, of 
Mhnikpur celebrity. 28,.'170 acres ol the soil of this district are in the 
proprietorship of Brahmaus, for which they pay a yearly fevenue of 
Its. 30,631 to the State. There is no. Brahman Taluqdar in the Partab- 
garh district, but this class hold fifty-one villages and hamlets in sub¬ 
settlement. 

Ckhnttris. —The number of Chliattris in the district, according to the 
last census, is almost exactly half that of the Brahmans. The four princi¬ 
pal classes of landed proprietors are Bachgstis, Sombansis, Bisens, and 
Kanhpurias, and the possessions of these are very approximately co¬ 
extensive with the boundaries of the four tahsil subdivisions. 

It is much to bo regretted, with reference to the Chhattri population 
also, that so largo a proportion as 30 7 per cent of the whole should have 
been returned in the census papers without a detail of the clans they 

• Mr. 1?. Caroegy, in hit admirable “ Note* on the Races, Tribes, and Castes of Oudh,” 
record*! that on questioning one of the Gaur Brahmans in charge of the Jain temples at 
AjodUya about his lax religious views, the latter told him ho would not take charge of a 
chut eleven if be were paid for it. 
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belonged to. Of the do tailed percentage, it appears that the Sombansi is 
the rnos(< numerous; then the Bachgoti, the Baia, the*Kanhpuria, and 
the Bison , but the absence of detail in the whole, of course, renders any 
calculation based on the above fractional data venr liable to considerable 
error. The Bais of this district are not the Tilokchandi Bais of Baiswfira, 
but come of an inferior stock, and go by the name of Kath bais. They are 
of course not recognized by the former At the same timo I entirely concur 
in Mr. Carnogy’s argument, that the Bais have but little to boast of in 
comparison with other Rajput tribes, as regards either antiquity or purity 
of religion and descent. There is another Bais family in ltaura in the 
Salon pargana who call themselves Bais ehaudhris.* 

ChJiattri landed proprietors .—I append a statement showing the distri¬ 
bution of zamindari rights in mauzas arid hamlets/f as vested at present in 
the different Rajput clans of the district:— 


Clan. 

Taluqdori til¬ 
lages. 

Zamindari vil¬ 
lages. 

Villages held in 
Bub-settlcmODt. 

Bachgoti ... 

•• 

i 

; 683 

35 

14 

Sombansi ... 

•at 

360 

164 

8$ 

Bison ... ... 

»*• 

632 

20 

64 

Kanhpuria 

• • • 

120 

126 

41 

Dirgbatisi... 


16 

Ml 

... 

Bilkhnria ... 


4 

21 

6 

Oautam ... 

••• 

» 

7 

9 

Bais (Kath Unis) .. 

in 

tea 

4 

47 

Bais (Oimudhri) ... 


•• 

3 

2 

Itnikiiar ... 

III 

Ml 

2 

Hi 

Chftlulol nt in 

• i* 

«aa 

y 

• It 

Bnch 

• •• 

• 41 

i 

ft 

U&jkumur ... 

Ml 

4 „ 

2 

!«• 

Aracthia ... ... 

• • 

• •• 

1 

• •• 

GhnrwJr ... 

III 

*«• 


1 

It hagai .. 

• • 



II 

* 

Kosik ... .. 

in 

Ml 


1 

l’arihfir ... 

• *« 

III 


1 

Muugarlm ... 

Hi 

III 


1 

Total 

... 

1,722 

387 

362 


The mosl exteusive pioptiotoi* Mr the Bacligotis, next come the Bisens, 
then the Sombansis, and lastly the Kauhpurias. Aftoi these, the holdings 
of the remaining Rajput tubes are comparatively insignificant, and call for 
no special remarks. 

Vaishyas .—The Vaishyifs represent the Banian or chief trading 
class of the district. The Ayarwala is rarely met with ; the Baranuulu 
more frequently. Another subdivision, the Sardioak, also professing 
the Jain religion (but not alluded to by Mr. Williams in bis 
census report), exists iu small numbers. The most common sects are 
perhaps the Ayrahri and Ajodhya-baxhi in tahsils Partabgarh and 

* I have, I am sorry to say, been unable to discover the origiu and bistory of these two 
families of the Thus 
t lu the old district. 
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Bihar, and Omar in tahsil Patti. These sects are entirely distinct, 
and neither o%t and drink together, nor intermarry. I have heard 
it alleged (and the story is current, I believe, in parts of the Punjab), 
that once upon a time a certain ritja had two daughters, named 
Chimu and B&mu. These married, and each gave birth to a son, 
who in time grew up to bo pahlw&ns or prodigies of strength. An 
elephant happened to die on the raja’s premises, and being unwilling that 
the carcass should be cut up and disposed of piece-iqeal within tho 
precincts of his abode, he sought for a man of sufficient strength to carry 
it forth whole and bury it. Chumu’s son undertook and successfully per¬ 
formed this marvellous feat. Tho son of Bamu, stirred no doubt by jea¬ 
lousy, profesaod to regard this act with righteous horror, (personal contact 
with a corpse or dead animal amounting to dofiloment), and he thereupon 
broke off all relations with his cousin, and pronounced him an outcast 
Chamfirs aro asserted to ho descendants of the latter, and Bani&s of tho 
former, and hence the former in some parts, though admitting their moral 
degradation, have been known to assert that they are in reality possessed 
of a higher rank in the social scale than the latter. 

K&yaths .—The K&yaths are chiefly of tho Srfb&stab and Saksena 
branches, a few of the Mathur and Amisht being interspersed among thorn. 
All the qfinungos in the district are Srib&stab. There are no Kayath 
taluqdars, but the largo muh&ls of Oh&chiunau and Salempur Bhairon 
belong to this class, who own altogether sixty-five villages and hamlets. Tho 
greater portion of tho Kayath population aro in service as patw&ris, agents, 
writers, &c., at the same time, a not inconsiderable proportion are addict¬ 
ed to agricultural pursuits. In his census report Mr. J. C Williams, C.S., 
remarks that the Saksonas have two sub-castes called Kharo and I)dare. 
This favours the supposition that the Saksonas alone of the twelve sects 
possess these two subdivisions, whereas the Kharo and Dusip sub-sects 
are common to all. The origin of these sub-sects is thus traced by tho 
K&yaths of this district. The twelve brothers, the founders of tho twelve 
branches of K&vath families, married each tho daughter of a deity (deota). 
Hearing this, tho demons (R&chehhas) determined not to be outdone, and 
persuaded each of the brothers to take to wife a R&chchhas daughter also. 
Tho descendants of the deity camef to bo known as Dhsro and those of 
the demon as Khare (Sanskrit alias for R&chchhas). 


Proportion of females to males. —The percentage of females on males 

as taken on the entire population is 9G9. In 
Ra* Babbli. this respect the district of Partabgarh stands 

**' third in the province: the other two districts of 
sSJflgrSKttral .*.*,* 106*5 the division, viz., Rae*Bareli and Sultanpur, being 
Scltaspob. respectively fret and second. Tho same order is 

Total Hindus ... 98-s maintained on taking the percentage on tho Hin- 
Agrieultural 96 'S du population only, and a further analysis of tho 

Nou-agriculturu los-a ,^icuh; Ura i and non-agricultural statistics of the 

_ . . * SOARa * ...... Hindu community, as exhibited in Table I. of the 

Agricultural 9s-7 Oudh Census Report, affords details of adults and 

Non-agricttltowi ... ioo*4 children. The proportion Is almost invariably 

lowest among the agricultural classes ; but os this 
seemspto be in the main tho case also with regard to the Muhammadan 
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population of the province any aigum&nt based hereon, in favour of 
the prevalence of infanticide amongst the Hindu agricultural classes, at 
once loses force. In fact the census figures are opposed to the idea of 
the existence of the crime, m the light of even a partially prevailing 
custom, and from my own enquiries in this, and the adjoining district 
of Snltanpur, I incline to the belief that the practice has become all but 
obsolete. Of the Rajput clans of this district, who were the principal 
offenders in this respect, the Bachgoti and Sombansi may be prominently 
mentioned. Unlike his more aristocratic congener of Baisw&ra, the lower 
Rais or Kath Bais, of the Bih&r and Salon tahsils, has never, I believe, 
been addicted to the habit The Bisen and Kanhpuria likewise deny all 
former participation in infanticide, but with what truth I have been 
unable to ascertain with any degree of certainty. 

Houses .—The ordinary habitation of the peasantry consists of four rooms 
built in this wise :—Four outer day walls are run up in the shape of a 
parallelogram, the longest sides running north and south, according to 
the teaching of the Shastras. 

Within these walls and parallel to them, at a distance of from seven to 
ten feet, four more walls are built up to the saint' height The two sets of 
walls are then covered over with common thatch (khas posh),and thus they 
form, with the aid of divisions,cithei four or eight rooms (kotliris), with an 
inner enclosure or courtyard called “dngan” or “ angudi.” Aground plan 
will perhaps convey the best idea of the houses most commonly seen:— 





“A'nflan” 

or 

“A vgndi.” 


E. 


— c Entrance 
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The spaces between the lines a a and b b represent an outlet for drain¬ 
age purposes, which is made either on the eastern or northern face. The 
main entrance at c is always constructed on the southern half of the face 
E, so as to afford n, screen to the inner doorway, which is in the centre of 
the line e. The other principal doorways are built in the centre of tho 
walls, north, west, south. The doorways arc merely \acant spaces which, 
when required, arc closed with a iough brushwood or grass screen called a 
“tfttti.” In the Patti and Pavtabgarh tahsils one secs more thatch-pent 
roofs than any other; but m the JBiluir tails 11 the flat mud roof is 
principally adopted. The walls are covered with a rough frame-work 
of leaves and rfts brushwood, and clay is then plastered over it for a thick¬ 
ness of about two feet. These roofs, used also as dormitories in tho hot 
weather, are preferred to tho pent roof, as they do not, leak and last for 
many years; whereas the latter require renewal every year or two, accord¬ 
ing to the extent of the ravages made by the white-ants. Sometimes one 
sees a habitation combining both styles of roof Then again, there is the 
single slope thatch roof, constructed by building up tho inner wall to a 
considerable height above the outer one, and then applying the hvpotbe- 
nuse in tho shape of a cumbrous thatch frame-work Those who can afford tho 
luxury use tiles. This is of course exceptional, ami the fashion dates from 
annexation only Within the space shown in the above figure, tho 
cultivator manages to house his family, to shelter his bullock (and, if a 
Chamdr or Pdsi, to keep his pigs like the Irishman in his cabin),* to store 
his grain, and in fact to keep all his worldly possessions. The zamindars 
and more opulent clashes enclose their dwellings again by another outer 
wall, within which cattle sheds ar f > erected and fuel and grain stored with¬ 
out encroaching on the inner space reserved for the privacy of the family. 

Receptacles for storing grain —Of grain storing receptacles tho fol¬ 
lowing deserve mention:—The “garb” or “klmun,”a deep circular hole 
generally constructed within tho angan, capable of bolding from 100 
to 300 standard maunds of grain. The mouth of the hole is narrow, 
seldom exceeding two feet in diameter, and i eta)ns this width until it 
reaches some throe feet below the surface of the ground when it rapidly 
widens into the required dimensions’ In this the different grains to be 
stored are deposited in layers, with a stratum of chopped straw between 
each sort. The mouth is then closed up in the following manner’—At tho 
bottom of the shaft or entrance hole sticks are secured cross-wise, and over 
these straw is placed, mud is then applied, and lastly dry earth is filled in 
up to the level of the ground. This style of storehouse is more common 
to the premises of the zamindar and village banker than to the dwelling 
of the ordinary cultivator. When closed up in Jcth (May and June) the 
garb is not opened until the season arrives for making advances and for 
sowing. 

The koth is the common granary of the cultivator, and is a curi¬ 
ous contrivance. It consists of a solid mass of clay mixed .with chopped 
straw, of circular shape, about three feet in diameter, and from aooufc 

• Chcrairs and Pisis are, as a role, only allowed to keep pig* within their dwelling when 
their houiei are situated on the ootskirts of the village, as indeed is generally the case. 

16 
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twelve* to sixteen inches in thickness. This is deposited in one of 
the kothris or chambers of the habitation, and upon it are piled up some 
five or six more circles of the same dimensions, but hollowed out in the 
Centre so as to leave a lateral thickness of about four inches. The 
intei*<tioes arc then carefully plastered over, and when the whole is quite 
dry, the- grain is poured in at the top and a covor applied. Lastly, a nolo 
is made below on a level with the upper suiface of the first or solid circle, 
whence the grain is taken out as lequired. A wisp of straw or a wooden 
bung serves as a stopper. A kotli is capable of containing up to thirty- 
five inaunds. More than one sort of grain is not kept in the koth 
at the same time Rice is frequently stored in a primitive fashion called 
“ bakh&r.” A dear space outside the dwelling is selected, so situated its 
to be within sight of the 1 inmates by day, one of the male members of 
the family sloeping close to the spot at night. The rice is tbeu col¬ 
lected here and covered completely with straw, over which mud is plas¬ 
tered to a thickness of some four or five inches. When the value of rice 
has risen, the bnkhni is opened and the grain sold to the highest bidder. 
There is lastly the interim baklu'u for the vubi grains. This is merely a 
croKK-Wftll run up at one end of a kotlm or chain bei to a height of about 
five feet, in the space enclosed by which the different grains are kept, 
separated by layers of bhusa or chopped straw. Tin*, arrangement is 
made with due regard to the immediate and ulterior requirements of the 
family. Access to this store room is by means of a short ladder In all 
receptacles of grain dried mabua leaves are placed, in order to keep off 
the white-ant. 

Furniture. —Of othoi common articles of house furniture may be men¬ 
tioned the “cliond” oi cylindrical earthen vessel for holding flour, salt, &c., 
and with a varying capacity of from two to five maunds ; the “ chinvi” or 
earthen cooking pot with a wide mouth, of which there are at least three 
or four in every house ; the “ galwa,” a largo coarsely made circular basket 
in which the bullocks receive their food of chopped straw or stalks ; the 
“ jhawwa,” a similar basket but smaller, m which is cairiedto the field the 
seed for sowing ; the “ tokri” or “ pain” and the “ sikhaula,” still smaller 
baskets, with very little apparent difference between them, which are 
used as refuse baskets and loi a variety of common purposes, which it is 
baldly necessary to detail; the “dauri,” a biunboo-made basket for holding 
flour in. a*.d which is nlso used as a grain measure; the *' mauni,” a small 
band basket made of “ kiW grass, bound with “ iminj” (sheath of the 
* sarpat” grass ), and used m sowing. The “ mnnni" is filled from the 
“ jhawwa” and is held in oxe hand, while the seed is taken out and scat¬ 
tered with the other ; the “ sup ” or winnowing fan, made of " sirkfthe. 
“ ehalui,” “ bikna,” and “akha,” different kinds of grain and flour sieves; 
the “ musal,” a wooden instrument, with a iron ring at one end, used for 
threshing purposes; the “ pirha” and “ bilna,’’ board and rolliug pin for 
kneading, (the pirha is sometimes also a flat stone); the “ sil” and 
‘ loiha,” a flat stone and round stone used for pounding spices and con¬ 
diments, in fact a rude pestle and mortar. The “ charkha,” or cotton 
spmmug-wheel, used by women only; the “ char pin” or common bedstead, 
and the “ machia,” a low four-cornered stool, complete the list of articles 
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of primitive furniture to be commonly seen in the interior of ft Partabgarh 
peasant’s but. As a rule the owner ts careful in observing the olil maxim— 
a place for everything and everything in its place; for one seldom 
sees confusion and untidiness in his internal arrangements. Filth and 
rubbish may reign rampant outside and around the dwelling, but, 
generally speaking, the insido will bo found to bo neat and clean. 

Food .—As might be expected from tho foregoing details, the food of 
the masses is exceedingly simple, and varies with each harvest. After 
thcrabi harvest cakes made ot whoaton flour, ground barley,’ peas, grain, 
&c\, are chiefly eaten. Rice and other kharif grains succeed to these in 
their season, and are varied with lentils (dal). As a savoury adjunct ghl 
is mixed with their food by those who can afford it “Our" (molasses) 
is also a luxury which but few comparatively can afford daily. It is 
chiefly eaten with the noon-tide *' ehabena” or parched grain. Vegetables 
and fruit are, in their seasons, largely consumed. The first meal is gene¬ 
rally taken between 9 A M. and noon, and the second after sunset. Sel¬ 
dom is food taken before 9 o’clock in the morning. For those engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, the women of the house always cook and prepare 
their food. In fact, the hard work and general drudgery of the household 
here, as elsowherc in India, falls to the lot of the weaker vessel. 


Drew and ornament *.—Excluding the wealthier classes, who can afford 
fine muslins, silks, &c., the mass of the population may be separated into 
two divisions with regard to the nature of the material with which they 
usually clothe themselves. The least poor of these two divisions wear, as a 
rule, the English fabrics hero known as “ni&rkm” and “ nainsukh,” while 
the dress of the poorest class is almost entirely composed of the coarse 
country materials called “ g&rha," "dhotai,” and “gazi.” Tho ordinary 
dress of the Hindu is flic “mirzai,” or short, jacket with sleeves, below 
which is worn the “ dhoti.” Round tjjm head is twisted the “ dupatta,’ 
which is a long narrow strip of any common material. The Muhammadan 
usually weais tight “ pile jam as,” fastened round the waist and reaching 
about six inches below the knee, over which he throws the “ kurta” or 
long loose garment with sleeves, which falls down as far as ilie knees. 
The mirz&i of the Hindu is fastened* in fronton tho right, while tho similai 
fastening of the Muhammadan garment is on the left. The Hindu female 
peasant attire is ordinarily the dhoti and the “ lahnga pharia.” Tho 
former is, as a rule, the dress of the older women, and the latter that of tho 


younger. The dhoti is simply a large sheet, two-thirds of which are rolled 
round the body, and the remainder thrown ov^r tho head and shoulders. 
The “lahnga plupaa,” consists of two garments;— viz, the lahnga, a 
kind of petticoat, commonly made of some stripped or coloured material, 
fastened at the waist, and the pharia, a simple piece of some coarse mate¬ 
rial like g&rha, &c.,and not unlike the dhoti. It is thrown over the hoad 
and upper portion of the body, and the end* m front are tucked in 
beneath the lahnga. A l< kurti” oi short jacket, without sleeves, or with 
very small sleeves, is often worn with either style of dress. The dress of 
the Muhammadan women does not much differ from the above, except that 
the-Quresln women often wear loose p&ejam&s and a sheet (or as it is in 
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this instance called dupatta) thrown over the head and shoulders, thence 
falling down to about the knees; under this again the kurti above 
described is usually worn 

Mode of collection and of payment of tfie Government demand, dhv— 
The mode of collecting rents and of meeting the Government demand 
ddFers according to the tenure of the village. In the case of zamindari 
and imperfect pattidari villages, the whole proprietary body are respon¬ 
sible foi the failure of one sharer; in pattidari estates again where the 
partition is perfect and complete, and extends to the waste and uncultu- 
rable lands, the defaulting pattidai is alone liable for lus sins of omission. 
The arrangements for the cultivation me, as a rule, made by the lambar- 
dar or lambardais, 01 by these in conjunction with the other shareholders. 

Succession and transfer .—With regard to succession to landed pro¬ 
perty amongst the Hindus, on the death of a sharer, without male issue, 
his widow is allowed to succeed She cannot, however, alienate the pro¬ 
pel ty without the consent, of the community. In the case ol inability to 
meol the Government demand, arising from bad seasons 01 other causes 
ovei which she has had and could have had no control, mortgage or sale 
is peimissible On her death, the pioperty goes to the nearest of kin 
in the male line according to the Rh Astras Amongst the Muhammadans, 
on the death of a propuetoi, the widow succeeds as in the above case. 
If there be more than one wife, each shares equally, and under the same 
restriction with regard to transfer as among the Hindus. Landed property 
is usually distributed among Hindus according to the principle of 
Jethdnsi, which seem os to the eldest son or heir a laiger share than 
goes to the others The measure of the Jethdnsi varies very much accord¬ 
ing to the locality For instance, iu the taluqas of Patti Saifabad and 
Rtfepur Bichhanr, m the Paid tahsil, the share of the eldest son is ll-20th 
and that of the younger 9-20tli, the calculation being based on flic bigha 
which consists of 20 his was. Again, iu taluqa Dariapur in the same tahsil, 
the share of the eldest is twice that of each of the younger sons. In 
taluqa Dhangurh, in tahsil Bihar, the shares aro 9-lfith and 7-lGth, based 
on the rupee. In smullei estates the division on these principles is very 
tedious. 

Qrovcf Custom as regards ovmers of estates .—I propose first to notice 
the custom prevailing iu this district with regard to the planting of groves, 
and to the liability of the owner or occupier to the payment of rent in 
the event of the trees being felled and the land cleared. The first class 
consists of those who have a lull proprietary or under-proprietary right 
in the lands of the entire estate, and whose responsibilities have been 
once for all fixed in a lump sum, either with reference to the imperial 
demand, or to the due of the superior' holder in the case of sub-settlements. 
The superior holder is bound by the tentative rules in force, which, with 
the object of encouraging the giwth of plantations, exempt'from assess¬ 
ment a wooded area not exceeding 10 per cent, of the whole. Failing in 
tins object, grove lands, if found to be wantonly cleared of trees, WfII be 
liable to future assessment. Similarly, and by implication, is the diacr^> 
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tion oi the under-proprietor in sub-settled estates restricted by the same 
rules. 

Custom as regards ex-propi'ietors and tenants with a right ofoocu~ 
pamcy .—The next class is composed of those persons who are ex-proprietors, 
but who are possessed of an under-propriotary right in their sir and s6yar 
lands; (the latter including grove lands); of tenants with a right of occu¬ 
pancy, and those who have purchased or have otherwise acquired proprie¬ 
tary or under-proprietary rights iu any portion of the village lands. Those 
persons pay the rent which lias been assessed lipon their holdings through 
the superior holder or malguz6r. Now, it is obvious that they can plant 
to auy extent they please, so long as they continue to discharge their 
liabilities. But what is the effect of cutting down their groves, and so 
increasing the cultivated area of their holdings ? The custom, as ascer¬ 
tained in this district, authorizes the superior holder in such cases to 
demand rent so soon as the land thus cleared is brought under the plough, 
no matter whether, as grove land, it had been held rent-free for genera¬ 
tions. Occasionally, in the case of an ex-proprietor, the taluqdai will 
refrain from exercising this power; but, as a rule, it is freely exercised, 
and in the case of purchasers and other outsiders without mercy or com¬ 
punction. It is a custom which, supplementing as it does the local rules 
regarding tho larger wooded areas, has a direct tendency to preserve 
intact the smaller plantations. 

Custom as regards tenants-at-will .—The third and last class consists 
of tenants-at-will, and as the groves occupied by these form a very con¬ 
siderable proportion of the entire timber lands of the district, it is of the 
utmost importance to carefully record in the " Wajib-ul-urz”(administration 
paper)the customs and usages which prevail with regard to their tenure of 
such lands, as well as the relations which in this respect, subsist between them 
and the landlord. First of all, it by no moans follows that because a cultivator 
has been forced through enhancement of rent, or by other circumstances, to 
relinquish his holding, he is therefore obliged to abandon his grove also. 
My experience in this and the adjoining district of Bultanpur, has con¬ 
vinced me that so long as the cultivator remains in the village, bo retains 
a lieu on his grove, even though dispossessed of his cultivated holding. 
There is one general exception to this rule, however, and this I can better 
describe with the aid of an illustration than in abstract terms. For in¬ 
stance A, a cultivator, has a holding of 10 high as for which he pays a rent 
ofRs. 40. He asks B, his landlord, for two bighas more, for the pur¬ 
pose of planting a grove. B, consents and gives A. two bighas of wasto or 
cultivated land for the purpose required. Nfl rent is charged for this 
two bighas, but tho rent on the' holding is raised from Rs. 40 to 50. A. sots 
to work and plants the two bighas with trees. In the event of ouster, A. 
loses trees and all. If, on the other hand, A, content with his original 
10 bighas, plants a grove in one bigha, aD<l continues to pay Rs. 40 rent 
for the remaining 9 bighas, he still retains possession of his trees if 
ousted from his cultivated holding. 

Usufruct and timber .—As regards the usufruct, with the exception of 
the mahua tree, the Tight of the planter of the grove is complete. I shall 
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refer separately to mahua plantations. The custom as regards the felling 
of the trees permits the cultivator to sell, or otherwise dispose of the 
timber without reference to the landlord, it being however at the same 
time generally understood that no fresh trees can take the place of those 
cut down without the sanction of the latter. Here again the mahua 
tree is an exception. No such tree on which is levied a “kdt”* or 
“ peri” , f tax jean be felled without the consent of the lord of the manor. 
In the case of an under-proprietor who pays in a lump sum, including the 
peri, he can of course fell his mahua trees, provided he continues to pay 
the entire rent assessed upon his holding; but if ho pays a cash rent for 
the land, and a kut or fruit tax on Ins mahua trees, he cannot do so; the 
latter being in a manner hypothecated for the tax assessed upon them. 
Untaxed mahua is quite the exception. The kut or share of the fruit 
preponderates over the peri or money value. The proportion given to 
the over-propnetor in the former ease varies from one-half share to three- 
fourths of the produce: as a rule, the latter is the prevailing rate as 
regards teuants-at-will. 

Mahiut grave *—Mr 0 W MeMmn, C S., who was formerly Assistant 
Settlement Officer of this district, lias left on record some very valuable 
remarks regarding the iuahua of these parts. His enquiries extended 
over some weeks, and were chiefly conducted among the extensive 
mahua gloves of the Kunda tahsil. Mr. MeMmn writes:—"The 
" broadest distinction is geneially found between mahua groves and all 
others; mahua, as a rule, seems just as much a village asset for revenue 
purposes as wheat, and to have been so regarded in the Nawabi. 
Whether zainmdar, or Brahman, or as Ami planted mahua, whenever 
the tree ceased to be a ‘ pora,’ viz , in from ten to twenty years, accord¬ 
ing to soil, the right to its produce accrued to the m&lguzar. There are 
of course innumerable exceptions among the lacs of mahua trees iu 
this district, but I have made hundreds of enquiries beneath the trees 
while the fruit was dropping and gatherers collecting, and I am pretty 
certain that this was not only the general practice, but that it had quite 
reached the dimensions of an unquestioned right. For one man who 
disputes it in our courts twenty have quietly acquiesced. Either the 
m&lguzftr took peii, or lie included the rent of the trees in the jamaf 
land,}: or lie took kut. This last was as follows .—Three-fourths of the 
estimated produce to the mtilguzar, one-fourth to the grove owner, who 
had also to defray the expenses of gathering the mahua (one-twelfth 
of the gross produce), storing and drying. Tho above being the case, 
the question arises.—have either ohl proprietors or others any valuable 
interest to claim in mahua groves ? Undoubtedly they have. This 
fourth, which is occasionally raised to a third, and even a half, is valued 
and fought for, while the perils generally very moderate, and the jamaf 
system facilitates embezzlement 

“ T do not believe there is a single village in which the taluqdar did 
not generally or at times, under a well recognized custom, take the 

Kut" ia a tax paid in kind, being a certain fixed sharfe of the fruit. 

1 Peri" is a cash payment, and taries from 2 to 12 annas per tree. 

% Cash rent pajing land.—W, E. F. , 



mass of the mahua produce, leaving oue-fourth* to the collector as pay¬ 
ment for his labour. Many things complicated this enquiry, and made 
the clearing up of the parties’ rights difficult. Unlike cereals mahua 
is an irregular crop; every fourth year there is none, or so little that 
the taluqdav will not take the trouble of asserting his rights. For all 
those years the zamindar can truly say that he held his trees free. 
Again, by acknowledged custom, whoever plants a grove holds it free, 
keeping all the produce as long as it is a pora. I have been unable to 
determine even approximately the recognized age when a tree ceases to 
be a pora; at first I used to hear that it was about twelve years, but tho 
moment tho zamindars found that the point might become of use to an 
officer who was seeking out facts, then the limit of the age of a pora 
rose to 20, 30, 40 years; nor were tho taluqdar’s witnesses a whit 
behind. Still every zamindar can point to real pora trees, or to those 
which he has as yet managed to keep out of tho paying registoi, and 
say with truth ‘look at my rau&fi trees !’ 

“ I have no doubt that the zamindars had many trees muiifi, (rent free); 
many more included in their jamai land, according to the peculiar custom 
of the taluqas, but the rest ai© the right of the tnluqdar, and his rights arc 
too large to be lost through any ignorance of the pargann custom, or 
ill-grounded trust in oral evidence, without doing him serious damage, 
and leading to a general distrust of our courts. ” 

Mahua vn Patti .—In the Patti pargana thq mahua tree is untaxed. 
In one village only, viz., mauza Pipri, in the Adhftrganj estate, in which 
there are about 50 trees, is perl paid by a family of Brahman cx-propric- 
tors at the extraordinarily high rate of Its. 2 per large tree, and He. 1 for 
the smaller ones, not poras. Tn all other parts of the pargana, the planter 
of the grove enjoys the entire produce without let or hiudiancc; and yet 
Patti is composed almost exclusively of taluqdari estates. 

Cultivators right over his grove — Whilst in some portions of the dis¬ 
trict the cultivator of tenant-at will possesses an absolute power over tho 
trees of his grove, so that he can mortgage and eveu sell without the pre¬ 
viously obtained sanction of the landlord, there are many places where his 
rights are so restricted that he can only en joy the usufruct, but cannot 
pick up the smallest twig in the skape of dried or fallen wood, much less 
fell, mortgage, or otherwise alienate the trees. 

Berdni and Idwdrsi trees. —It is usual in some estates to set apart 
one or two mango groves in a village, according to its size, for the solo 
benefit of the cultivators on the rent-roll. “ Beruni” or “ Idwtirsi” trees 
(that is, trees which have sprung up of themselves, or the former owners 
of which have died without hoirs, or have left tho village) belong exclu¬ 
sively to the lord of the manor. He either consumes or sells the produce 
himself, or else he adds a patch of land, on which are growing some of these 
trees, to a tenant’s holding, and turns the deed to account by raising the 
rent on the latter. This is what is sometimes called jamai holding, but 
the term in this sense is restricted. 

Rights of irrigation. —Rights of irrigation may be broadly classified as 
natural and artificial . Under the former come rights of irrigation from 
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rivers, nftlas, jhils, and swamps; while under the latter are comprised all 
rights in wells, excavated tanks and pouds, and embankments. With 
reference to imiration fiorn natural sources, the custom is that should the 
landholder require water he is first to be served, then the cultivatois, 
according to priority of sowing, on the principle that the earliest sown crop 
soonest requires water. The second class ordinarily gives rise to disputes 
and litigation, but in this district irrigation suits have been remarkably 
few. 

Artificial reservoirs —Rights in wells are clear, and are seldom, if ever, 
called in question With regard to artificial reservoirs two classes maj 
be said to exist, vis., (J) those in the case of which the excavator or his 
heir is living and in possession, and (2) those in which all rights have 
lapsed. In the firmer case,, after taking as much water as his purpose 
requires, the owner usually allows the privilege of irrigation to such cultiva¬ 
tors of the village or neighbour mg village as he pleases. In the latter 
case, howeyer, it is usual for the lord of the manor to first irrigate his sir 
lands ; afterwards those cultivatois, whose lands are situated within reach 
of the water, appoint a committee to estimate the e*intents of the reser- 
vou and the amount of land which it is proposed to irrigate. The amount 
of water to winch each man is entitled is then apportioned in dauris. 
The dauri contains about five gallons, and the dogla rather more than 
twice as much. This distribution of water by the “ bachli” system exten¬ 
sively prevails in this district, and, being regulated by a sort of standing 
panel) Ay at (court of ai Intuition), tends to reconcile mal -contents who would 
otherwise come into court. The patwari is ordinarily ex-offi,cio member 
of the “panchayat,” the remaining three or four members being either 
landholders, muqaddarns, or other respectable residents. It has come to my 
knowledge that a practice has begun to prevail in some parts of levying 
irrigation dues, or in other words of selling water. Pabikdsht cultivators 
requiring the commodity are made to pay 8 annas per diem for each 
“ rik ” or raising station which they work. This is another innovation 
which characterise? the age we live in, m connection with the gradual 
decay of caste prejudice. 

Grazing riijhts —The subject of grazing rights may be dismissed in a 
few words. Unfortunately for the cultivator and his live stock, the graz¬ 
ing area is yearly becoming more restricted. The uncultivated land of a 
village is, as a rule, free for grazing purposes, not only to its own cattle, 
but to the cattle of the neighbourhood. In other words, clusters of vil¬ 
lages possess pasture lands common to all. This simple arrangement, 
based on ancient custom, dpes away with all ground of contention. Dis¬ 
putes when they do arise are nearly always connected with the trespass 
of cattle in the cultivation, and the consequent, damage to the crops. They 
are not occasioned by any abstract ideas of right in this or that patch of 
waste. Grazing dues are at present unknown amongst the agricultural 
population, but how long they will remain so it would be hazardous to 
conjecture. A system of irrigation dues may be soon followed up by the 
levy of a tax on grazing. 

Manure stacks —Manure heaps are in some districts frequent cause of 
contention. In this district however disputes have been rare. Since the 
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issue of the prohibition against stacking manure within the inhabited in¬ 
closures, it is usual to collect it in a grove, or other convenient waste spot. 
Not unfrequently cultivators dig a large hole in a corner of a field, and 
throw into it all the manure and refuse matter they can got hold of. 
There are no common manure heaps. Each zamindar and each cultiva¬ 
tor possesses his own, quite apart from the others. 

Shankalp .—The religious tenure known as “ shankalp ” largely pre¬ 
vails in this district. Grants of shankalp vary iu extent from oue or 
two bighas to entire estates of several villages, and are confined to Brah¬ 
mans. As a rule some consideration wus always given. The grantee 
either gave a largo entertainment, or an elephant, camel, horse, or otbor 
valuable article such as a shawl; loss frequently a present of money or 
jewels. In very rare instances was the value given a purely nominal one. 

Birt, which is a tenure in some respects analogous to shankalp, finds 
no existence in this district. Not a single suit founded on a birt, holding 
has come before the courts. 

Bar .—There is however a tenure vh Patti, and strictly confined to that 
pargana which goes by the name of “ dfir.” It is similar to the kind of 
birt known as “ bai birt,” or purchased birt; dtir, as existing in this district, 
represents a purchased interest in a patch of land or chafe, and is obtain¬ 
able by all classes. It is never found to extend to entire villages. The 
real and primary meaning of the word d4r is obscure. It is said to be a 
corruption of zamindari. There are 40.3 acres at present held under this 
tenure. 

The following table of the tenures in the Partabgarh district is roughly 
correct, assuming that column 15 does not include the owners of sir:— 
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List of proprietors paying more titan Rs. 5,000. 


u 

1 

9 

S5 

Name of owner. 

Name of 
estate. 

Z* 

£9 

£5 
0 > 
35 

Area. 

Government 

jama. 





Acre*. 

Ra 

a. 

p* 

I 

Ramps! Singh and Bijtt 
Han want Singh 

Phirupur Kd- 
la Kank&r. 

196 

107,384 

86,088 

8 

0 

S 

Rif Jagat Bahadur Singh 

Bhadri 

98 

88,611 

76,408 

0 

9 

8 

Diwin Ran tiijai Baha¬ 
dur Singh. 

Patti 6a i fa- 
hod, Utli 
share. 

170 

61.663 


0 

0 

4 

A jit Run war ... 

Do. 9th do, 

116 

47,810 

51,768 

5 

4 

6 

R4> Bijai Bahidur | 
Singh. 

Bfthlolpur ... 

60 

*27,000 

99,345 

19 

8 

6 

Thakuriin Jinki Kunwar 

Puwinsi ... 

94 

43,495 

43,498 

0 

0 

7 

Eie Midbo Parshid 
Singh, 

Adliirg&nj... 

99 

43,576 

44,745 

0 

0 

8 

Thakuriin Baijnith 

Kunwar, Chhatarpil 
Singh, Sfiraj Pal Singb, 
Clwndarpal Singh. 

Kundrajit, 

68 

43,038 

* 

48,574 

0 

0 

3 

Raja Surpil Singh 

Mustafa bad, 

27 

39,646 

25,597 

15 

0 

10 

Lfil Bahidur Singb, 
Nag&ahar Bakhsh, 11 nr 
nomin Singh, Chau- 
hirja Singh, Saltanat 
Singh, Sitla Bakhsh 
Singh. 

Rija Ajit Singh ... 

Madhopur ... 

88 

38,336 

25,204 

0 

0 

11 

Tarwal 

59 

19,877 

67,935 

11 

7 

12 

Thakuraiu Sultan Kun¬ 
war, Rac Bisheshwar 
Bakhsh Singh. 

Iiiepur Bi- 
chliaur. 

83 

47,240 

39,164 

6 

8 

18 

Babu Din Bahadur Pi! 
Singh. 

D&ndi Kaohh, 

31 

13,063 

14,849 

0 

0 

14 

Bibu Hanomin Bakbah 
Singh. 

Domiput 

47 

16,835 

17)314 

5 

9 

15 

Diwin Harmangai Singh 

Urayya Dih 
Jamtill. 

63 

15,497 

16,535 

0 

0 

16 

Rija Mahesh Bakhsh 
Singh. 

IAI Sitla Bakhsh and 141 
Shankar Singh. 

Kaithaula ... 

30 

13,993 

16,099 

0 

0 

17 

Dhingarh ... 

* 

45 

18,839 

15,549 

0 

0 

18 

Bibu Bajrang Bahidur 
Singh. 

Baispur ... 

29 

11,655 

14,915 

0 

0 

18 

Bibu Balbhaddar Singh, 

Sujakh&r ... 

53 

13,630 

14,465 

0 

0 

SO 

Bibu Hardatt Singh ... 

Pirthiganj ... 

84 

10,570 

12,660 

0 

0 

St 

Sagunith Kunwar and 
Kbarag Kunwar. 

Dasrathpur, 

19 

7,080 

8,985 

0 

0 

38 

141 Mahesh Bakhsh 
Singh. 

Dahiiwia ... 

10 

6,356 

7,845 

0 

0 

SS 

141 Sarah jit Singh 

She kiinur 
Cbaur&s, 

12 

4,6f7 j 

6,754 

0 

0 

84 

141 Shiuambar Singh... 

Rijapur 

9 

4,86 6 

6,199 

0 

0 

35 

Bibu Mahipil Singh ... 

Umrir 

6 

5,003 

0,065 

0 

0 

38 

Bija Chitpil Singh 

Cbitpilgarb, 

15 

1 4,57 5 

6,960 

0 

0 

37 

Bija Mahesh Nariin 
Singh. 

Parhat ... 

15 

4,789 

5,800 

0 

0 

38 

Bae Bhagwant Singb, 
Jagraohan Smgh, Arat 
Singb, Bishcshwar 

Bakhah Singh. 

Dariipur IH 

37 

13,985 

.. - — w V 

13,985 

0 

0 


♦Cannot be correctly given m he has sold some villages. 


Remarks. 


Bisen. 

Do, 

Baohgoti. 

Do. 

Sombansi. 

Do. 

Baohgoti, 

Bihcq. 

Kanhpuria. 

Baohgoti. 


Sombansi. 

Bacbgotl. 

Kalhans, 

Sombansi. 

Bacbgotl. 

Kanhpuria. 

Bisen. 

Sombansi. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bacbgotl. 

Bisen. 

Do. 

Kanhpuria. 

Do. 

Sombansi, 

Prigbansi. 

BachgotL 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FEATURES. 

Administration—Police—Crimes—Accidental deaths—Population of thonaa—Revenue and 
Expenditure—Education—Postal statistics. 

Administration .—The administration is carried on by a deputy commissioner 
with five or six assistants and extra assistants, European and native, and 
four tahsildars. 

All these courts have civil, criminal, and revenue powers; in addition 
Partabgarh is fortunate enough to possess seven Honorary Magistrates, 
several of whom arc exceptionally able and energetic men. All of these 
have civil and criminal powers, and six have revenue, one R&ja R&mp&l 
Singh, has for years devoted himself laboriously to regular court work. 

The courts are numerous therefore compared with the population of 
the district, which is howevor.dense and litigious. The police is shown 
in the following table; another shows the crime and its great increase dur¬ 
ing the last five years ; a thud the accidental deaths and suicides. 


Police Statistics in 1873. 
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Begului police ... 

68,803 

3 

Ml 

07 

309 

Ml 

1 to 5-60 

1 10 3,033 

•M 

1,715 

tfiiS 

8,413 

1,921 

i 

493 


Village watch 

(18,360 

• 

... 

... 

2,084 

• M 1 

... 

MO | 

i 

1 

(M, 

■•i 

I 

Ilf 1 

M» 




Municipal police, < 

4.272 


•• 

8 

39 

•« 

Ml < 

i 

] 


• M 

• 1 

IM 

Ml 

Kl 

1 

HI ' 


Total 

• 

, 1,57,484 

i 

1 

3 


73 

3,002 

3,078 

Ml 

... j 

• ■I 

1,716 

5,648 

8,413 

1,921 

498 

-tr* 
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Crime Statistics. 


Cases reported. 



Cases convicted. 


Murders and attempts ... 

Culpable homicide 
l>ecoity 
Robbery 

Bioting and unlawful assem¬ 
bly. 

Theft by house-breaking or 
house-trespass. 

Theft simple ... 

Theft of cattle 
Offences against coin and 
stamps 


t • • 

N W f. 

b* N tfi 

® oo m 


24 11 




Suicide* By drown- By snake 
mg. bite. 


o 

•2 a 

S f*i 


93 ' 122 


6 | 20 I 104i 133 
29 

6 I 20 I 138! 147) 40 j 40 


i I 5 

Is:? 


I 14 IT 



5 I 

43 5 

a h 




Population. 


Patti 

Baniganj 

MacAndrewganj 

Sangipur 

Jethwara 

Saogrimgarh 

Eunda 


107*131 

02,251 

135,460 

106,074 


764,16c 


These figures are from later calculations and do not quite agree with the census report. 
The revenue and expenditure of the district from imperial funds axe shown 
in the following tables, The land revenue forms almost 90 per cent, of 
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the taxation, and of the income tax again, in 1873, landed proprietors con¬ 
tributed Rs, 7,307 out of Rs. 8,554 or 87 per cent. The other details of 
the income tax possess no interest, only 151 persons were assessed in 1872, 
of whom 69 were owners of the soil. The tax is now no longer imposed. 

Receipts, J871-72. 


1 Recent settlement revenue collections 

2 Rents of Government villages and lands 

S Income tax ... M* 

4 Tax on spirits and drags 
0 Stamp duty *•• Ml 

0 Law and justice ... 


... Rs. 8,03,610 

ass || so* 

18,782 
... M 29,055 

... 99 56,046 

it 5,553 


Total 


mi 3i 9j6^(M6 




Expenditure, 1871-72. 

Revenue refunds and drawbacks 
Miscellaneous refunds •ss 

Laud revenue, Deputy Commissioner and 
establishment 
Settlement ... 

Excise or Abkari 

Assessed taxes ... ... 

Stamps ss* «ss 

Utr ami justice, 

Ecclesiastical 

s«* 

’ . Total 


Rs, 


u 

II 

II 

II 

II 

,» 

II 

}■ 

II 


1,300 

1,865 

43,910 

14,494 

2,639 

425 

876 

3,814 

29,893 

4,200 


i, 1,01,616 


The following tables con tain' thor'^ious items of receipts and disburse¬ 
ments in the local fund department':*--^ 

Receipts, 187l-?^'^-^ 


One per cent., road cess 

„ „ school ... 

One-fourth „ district dak 

Three „ local and margin 

Education fund ... 

Dispensary 666 

Pound ... ... 

Nasul ... ... 

Total 

Provincial allotment 


•w.'» , 

bV 


n 

i, 

,i 

13 

>» 

99 

99 

ft 

M 


io, m 

10,174 

2,644 

27,721 

1,676 

9,074 

9,561 

682 

67,706 

86,392 


Grand total 


I, 1,44,097 


Expenditure, 1871-72. 


Education "... 

666 

Rs. 

, 18,872 

Hospitals and dispensaries 

aee 

91 

7,540 

District d&k ... 

• i. 

99 

3,290 

Pound 

see 

fl 

1,918 

Nasul ..i 

Public works— 

ill 

tl 

267 

Communications ... 

•46 

Rs. 82,441 


Civil Buildings, &c.... 


„ 81.270 


Establishment} &c. ... 

•64 

„ 8,496 

1,12,206 

Total 

• •4 


1,48,398 
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* Schools. —In addition to the high school at the sadr station, there 
are the following schools in the intenor of the district:— 

Two vernacular town schools at Patti and Bihar 

One grant-m-aid school at Nawabganj (Patiiwan). 

Fifty Tillage schools 

One girls’ school at Nawabganj near Bela. 

This gives us exactly one school for every forty-one villages, which, con¬ 
sidering the average small size of the latter, is an excellent distribution. 

The High School. —In the high school only is English taught. Tho high 
school, in addition to preparing pupils for the Canning College at Lucknow, 
and for the "University classes, “ must also,” it has boon distinctly laid down, 

“ play the part of an ordinary village school," and again, that tho elemen¬ 
tary education of the agricultural masses, is “ one of the special though 
incidental duties of tho high school." The average attendance during the 
year 1869-70 was 121), which was 7H per cent, of the number registered. 
Two of the taluqdars of the district, Rdja OhitpAl Singh of Nurpurf and 
B&bu Mabesh Bakhsh of Dahiuwdn, liavo been educated at tins school, 
which they attended for some seven years. The senior inspector has 
reported that “ both have received a very fair education, and take much 
interest in the village schools on their estates, as well as in the 
where they were educated.” They are still anxious to improvotl^W^P^ 
and devote much of their leisure time to reading Englishjgpdfard works. 
They are good landlords, anti have the respect of theby^MRntry. 

Vernacular town schools. —With reg ard jfl . thffveriiacular town schools, 
Mr. Harington has recorded that th^jjpp£of peculiar interest and deservo 
special encouragement. TjmMMpHmn is ultimately to convey in Eastorn 
tongues to Eas temmmjk^^Kavan ce which has boon made in Western 
civUjg^^p^Brt^m" The Patti school registers 90 students, of which 
or 88'8 per cent., constitute the average attendance; while 52 
is the number borne on the rolls of the Bihar school, of which tho averago 
attendance is 45, or 86 5 per cent. Urdu, Nngri, and Persian are tho 
languages in which instruction is conveyed. Of the total number of 
students 116 are Hindus, principally Chhattris, Brahmans, and K&yaths, 
and 26 are Muhammadans. There are five teachers on monthly salaries of 
from Rs, 30 to Rs. 7. 

Qrant-in-aid school. —The grant-in-aid school at Nawabganj on tho 
estate of Shekh Dost Muhammad, Taluqdar of Pari&wan, is supported by 
subscriptions and by the Government grant-in-aid. It is attended by 54 
pupils, of whom 20 are Muhammadans and the remainder Hindus. Two 
teachers are employed—one on Rs. 20 per mensem and tho other on Rs 6. 
The course is much the same as in tho vernacular town school. Shekh 
Dost Muhammad takes a deep interest in tho welfare of this school, and 
though far from well off, has contributed handsomely towards the neat 
and substantial building, which is now the almoj mater of Nawabganj. 

* These remarks on schools, whfch are taken from the Partabgarh settlement report 
were written some years ago. There are at present in Partabgarh 90 schools of all classes’ 
and the number of scholars on the rolls, on the 31st March, 1075, woe 3 , 194 . * 

f Tbc head and representative of the old family of Partabgarh. 
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Village schools .—With regard to village schools the district may be said 
to be studded with them :— 

In TaIihII Patti are 17 schools. 

„ „ Partabgarh 19 ,, 

„ ,, Kunda 14 „ 

The attendance has been falling off of late, ow ing chiefly to high prices 
and to the impoverished circumstances of the agricultural classes, which 
furnish the largest proportion of pupils. The pressure has the effect of 
causing the parents to withdraw' tlioir sons from the school, and transfer 
them to the field, where their labours prove more directly remunerative. 
A succession of good harvests will, I have no doubt, by and bye, put money 
in the pockets of the husbandman, and restore a good attendance in the 
schools. The curriculum is reading and writing, elementary arithmetic,dicta¬ 
tion, grammar, and composition, geography, the history of India, mensura¬ 
tion of surfaces and land surveying There are fib boys m this district, 
who, as members of the senior class, are learning these latter subjects 
Of tin* sons of znmindais, actual propnetors or under-proprietors in the 
soil, 316 are students in tin* village schools, while of others the numbers 
are : — 


Sons ol' patuAris and qfinfingos 162 

cultivators ... 496 

rtiKHns «•« 129 

and bankers ... 76 

, v yj^inl men snob ns pan tills hakims, &c, 92 

(t<iVt^b*n*vH^RCi vnnts ... 82 

„ „ pnvute ati vivfttc- ... 46 

X3TX- 

^ , 

Of Hindus, the Ohhattri caste as usual preponder?^ ^^^-p ames the 
Brahman, then the Kayath, the remainder being contributed byllie SudTlT' * 
classes. The proportion of Muhammadan to Hindu students is 369 
per cent, which, having regard to the ldative numbers of the whole 
population, would seem to indicate a greatei desire to avail themselves of 
the educational opportunities offered them, on the part of the formei 
than of the latter Sixty-three teachers find cniplojment in the village 

schools of this district, and are in iceoipt of salaries ranging from Rs, 10 
to “>. The majority receive Rs, 6 to 7 It will be a good tbmg for the 
department, when circumstances will admit of the salaries of teachers 
being raised. The qualifications of several entitle them to higher emolu¬ 
ments. 


Girl* school .—Female education maybe said to have made a beginning, 
though a modest one in this district. A gills’ school has been opened 
at Nawabganj under the superintendence of the active and intelligent 
deputy inspector, Munshi Muhammad Husen. The pupils at present 
only number thirtcon, but small beginning in a work of such vital 
importance, viewod in reference to the enlightenment of the masses, are 
not, to be despised. 

District postal arrangement .—The d&k cess in this district amounts to 
IK S.tml and the Government grant-in-aid to Rs. 576, making a grand 
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total of Rs. 3,557. This sum provides for thirteen postmasters, thirty- 
one runnel's, and twenty-six delivery peons, leaving a small margin for 
contingencies. The to!lowing tables are from the Chief Inspector’s 
office:— 

/Statement shotting the working of the district ddk during 1876-77, 

No. of miles of dsk lino w* 78 

No. of runners ... ... ... ... Si * 

Cost tor the year ... ... ... Ha. 2,565-8-10 

No of covers delivered ... ... 80,087 

No. ot covers returned undelivered ... *581 

Total No, of letters sent to district post-office 38,808 

* Ten runners have woiked for a part of the yean 


18 
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CHAPTER V. 


HISTORY. 

notary—Antiquities, 

Jliriort/ —II has not boon thought necessary to give any account of 
Pmlabguih m tin: past under I ho district heading. There are three great 
elans in the district—the Sombansi of paigana Partabgarh, theBachgoti of 
Patti Dalippur, aud the Bisi u of Bdmi, Mnnikpur. The annals of each 
clan arc identical with those of its own peculiar parganas ; they did not 
interfere with each other , their interests did not clash, nor did they 
eotnpiei or expel each other. The history of each can he given consecu¬ 
tively without diverging into the annals ot otheis, and without digressions 
whieii weaken tin* nmrative and weary the leader ; it has not been thought 
desirable therefore tonus them up in a foiced and unnatural connexion, 
and to give n r< 1 respective unity to the district of Partabgarh, which in 
fact did not exist till after the is conquest ofOudh in 18.38. 

The hUtory of the people of Pnrlabgaili will bt lound under the par¬ 
gana headings Path, Paitabgarh, and Alauikpur ’he more remarkable 
i situs and huts will be also theie mentioned. As to antiquities 
■h —.w hich can piopeily lay claim to the title “ KukarDoora.” 

|y nm | H talisil are to be soon strange looking hrick- 


a half and eight feet ; whiTP'^l^^ * V '“Tu 

al„ mt fe,*. Tlicw by “°"‘ e “ cnb , c ;‘ 1 ‘® . th ® 

y, i +i,« tilttit'ifrlii‘i 1 PciniarJ^^y' s again affirm that they 

Bhars, by otheis to the unoriginal banja**., .Zw? r n/ ,* :+ • d 

wore built by bankers of old as treasure 

known that from some of these, tiensure has been 

and since the rebellion Whatever be their origin, their antiquity is 
undoubted. They go by the name of “ Kukar Doom,” which means in 
Hindi “ dog’s dwelling.” This has reference to a curious superstition in 
connection with these buildings to the effect that a walk seven times 
round any one of them, and a peep in at the door, is a certain cure for tbo 
bite of a naid dog. 3 have been uuable, m any tangible way to connect 
these quaint relics of the past with the Bhars. They arc all situated at 
some distance from the existing uud known sites of old Bhai towns and 
villages. Near Bilkhar theie is a mound which is believed to be an 
ancient Buddhist tope. 


PARTABGARH Pargcma— Tafisil Partabgarh —District Partabgarh. 

This large pargana lies to the south-east of the district, extending tor 
many miles on both sides of the river Sai. Its area is 355 square im es, 
of which 192 are cultivated. The population is 219,1/7 or 619 to tho 
square mile: of this number 31,230 aie Brahmans, 20,595 are Chhattris, 
32.787, aro Kurmis, 20,875 are Musalmans. Of the Chhattris above 
mentioned 13,000 are Sombausis, ami the pargana presents an instance 
of a large area of country boing owned by a numerous and powerful 
clan with ns various chiefs, rajas, babus, and thiikurs. . ’ "V 
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The following history of the Bomhansis is- taken from the Pnrtabgarh 
settlement report:— 

As in the case of Patti Dnlippur, the purgatia of Partabgarh is 
co-extcnsive with the tahsil. It contains villages, vhieh aie hold as 



Talwpl» r i. 

iMufiad 

Total 

Sombansi .. 

.. ... S'.o 

>48 

6j H 

Bilkharia 

4 

13 

17 

1! rati man 

... ... *H> 

St 

47 

Bais 

... *ii 

u 

11 

KAynih ... 

... ... ** 

IV 

14 

Khtutna . 

■*) 

0 

1 

Mbit 


» 

3 

Raikn&r ... 

IH •• ** 

0 

2 

Ktigiiubansi 

... *1 

0 

1 

Cbiuidiviiritt 

.. ' l 

(1 

1 

Shi kh . 


la 

ia 

Pal han . 


a 

n 

Fuqir (Wusalnmn) ... 0 

t 

l 

Uhriwt tans 

. o 

r» 

6 


Total .. 401 


634 


The talmjas comprised under the fJGO Sombansi villages are : 


Bahlnlpur. 

Tinval. 

Ilandikacbh. 

Dom'ipur 



Sujakhar- 
l’uispur 
I’lrtbfgn; 
N 


while the four Bilkharia vi 1 la g^ fflg^j^il^tho miuiuturo taluqa of Anttf, 
paying a revenue of Ri^JGjj 

_____ /artabgarh is the SombansiV country. Beyond its 

limits they are rarely met with. Of course I except the other colony in 
the Hardoi district. Mr. Carnogy states that “the Sombunn of these days 
give their daughters to the Oautam, Baghel, Glmiw&r, and Maiupuri 
Ch&uhan clans, and this indicates a higher status Ilian is enjoyed by the 
local Buis, Bisen, and Itajkumar tribes.” Mr. W 0 Boned, O.S., in his 
report on the chief clans of the Rae Bareli district, has some interesting 
remarks about the Sombansi clans, more especially in connection witli the 
Tiloi r»j of Siirat Singh (between 1070 and 1(>80 A.D.), and as they may 
serve to render more complete the history of the pargana as given by Mr 
King, I shall offer no apology for transcribing them in this place. 

Mr, W. C. Benett's account of the Somhanrii of Partabgarh .—" This 
tribe are found at the beginning of connected history at the fort of Jhiisi, 
near Allahabad. They have no further traces of an immigration, and 
their tradition connects them for an indefinite period with their present 
dominions. The family worship is paid to five saints—four of them princes 
of the Sombansi blood, and the fifth a Gharwdr RAja of Benares, who 

* These are all loyal grantee* having been rewarded out of the portion of the Snjakhar 
estate, which was confl.ented bj* the HritUh Government Owing lo the discovery of a 
concealed gun in Thews grantees are entered in the list* appended to Act 1, of 1869 

and orf therefore styled Uluqdari m contradistinction to mofrad. ’• 
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Kiipceasfullv abstracted themselves into nonentity daring tho Dwdparyug. 
The principal of these, Aid Rikh, gave his nama to the town and pargana 
AUtriklmur contracted into Aror aud since named Partabgarh, and is per¬ 
haps identical with the Xlap Rikh of Dalmau tradition who resided in the 
qLw* forests, and whose teaching enabled D&\ and M\ to attain their 
widfTdoininion. Two remarks may be made here,—first, that the worship of 
the Manes of their ancestors is common to the Sombansis and several low 
castes in their neighbourhood Bare Pnmkh is one of the favounto local 
i•enat.es and shares with Suki, the jackal, and A dre Dec, the snake, the chief 
offorinfis of home devotion Another is that the most ancient tradition 
discovers the Sombansis on the northern, and the dawn of history on the 
southern banks of the Ganges. Au interrnedlate tradition, attested by the 
numerous remains of their peculiar forts, points to the existence ot a Bhar 
r il in the territory occupied before and after by the Chhattns. Ihe com¬ 
mencement of the pedigree is, as usual, marked by some historical con- 
vulsion. Sakr&ma Singh had thiee sons,-one of whom wont to Naipal, 
tho second to Haidoi, while the third remained at Jlmsi 1 he Son of the 
latter was cursed by a Musalman hupr, Shokh Tmp, and lost his kingdom 
'J’he usual posthumous sou was born in exile, and, with the name of 
L'tkhan Sen, founded the kingdom of Aror. One of his sons was a oon- 
UwMA-to Ishim, and m the eighth generation some subordinate centres of 
, v P»t ft l ymto branch off from the mam laj No prince ot tins race 
attai uc( lauy%&M£aordinary distinction before Parts!) Singh, who, in the 
lost qnortcr on5ffife£ventcenth century, consolidated the power of his 
clan built, a hugeiPSa^jjat Aror, which ha* since been known by his 
mine and assumed all tTf^^^ctoristics of Independent sovereignty 


thruSi of Um. puff*.. and & MWfc 
population and tillage of his dominions by liberal grants of waste laud to 
Brahmans and otbeis.” 


and otbeis.” 


« Conflict between llie Sombansis and Kanhpurias —A prince of Sfirat 
Sin fib’s energy was not likely to remain long at peace with his neigh¬ 
bours and a friendly interview afforded him the desired pretext for 
invading tho * contiguous domains of tho Sombansis Part&b Singh was 
lame and cm asking after Siirat Singh’s health received the ordinary 
polite reply ' ap he qadam dekhne *>/ to which he angrily retorted with 
reference) to Surat Singh’s blindness, ‘I too am well’, ‘ ap ke chmhrn 
dekhne se ’ Tlie personal insult was eagerly welcomed, and Surat Singh 
inarched at the head of his clansmen against Paitabgarh. He was mdt 
at Hindaur, and an obstinate battle resulted m the defeat of the Kanh- 
purias. As their chieftain was being carried from the field, he felt the 

*“ Tlw territories of the ICanhpurlas snd Sombansis are separated by the wide 

estates of the Bisen, but it d*.ea not appear that at the tunc of Surat Siugh, the leaders of 
that nil* h*d attained the dignity of independent sovereigns. A very large part ot theft 
present property was under the rule of the Musalmans of Mdmkpnr, and of their three 
principal houses we find lt&mpar ranged with the Kanbpuriaa and fiehra and Dhingwaa 
with Sombnnsi. It »* pi obablc that they respectively owned the uominal supremacy ftf* 
the chieftain m whose aimy they fought." o 
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wind strike ou bis sightless eyes, and asked from which quarter it came, 
and the answer, from the west, conveyed the first information of his 
defeat His retreating forces were covered by a snamindar of Nain, who 
commanded the then unusual arm of a hundred matchlock men, and who 
for this received the grant of thirteen villages in the Salon pargana, 
which formed the root of the present large N am taluqas.” 


We may now pass on to the more detailed history of the pargana as given 
by Mr. King,"—In this pargana the Bhars are said to have been the 
first inhabitants of whom there is no knowledge. The Raikwar Rajputs 
are said to have effected a footing in about one-third of the pargana as 
early as 554 fdsli (AD. 1147), and they were thus prior to the 
Sombansis, who hold now undisputed sway in the pargana. These 
are a very high caste of C'hhattris, and give the following account 
of themselves. It may be known to the curious in such matters 
that Chhattris are said to have two primary classes, Btinsik and Jaggik. 
The latter tue those whose original stock can he traced to the creative 
power of some saint, as in the case of the Bachgotis of Patti. The 
Bansiks are those, whose oiigin defies research. They are in fact a kind 
of Melchisidees, without father without mother, &r, &c. To this highly 
ancient race the Sombansi clan belongs. In the eighth generation Awgg: 
Brahma was the Rap Jujdt who had one son called Pur aiul 
Jad, by different wives. P(ir is the ancestor of the wwwtr 

of the Jadubansis Ninety generations from Pur Jad 

of Bai Sen, and here we come to what may bedeo, father 
castle at Jhusi * near Allahabad on Sen had his 

castle can be still pointed out k of the Ganges. This 

into faille, HAjn Bui Son one 

i a- 

and consoled the rdni (who was nrep-mroi w :*i, ' Ulsc k 11 ( ‘ the raja, 

should have a son of grew «rwSTfC™t Iff ““ 

by the saint and arming at the ancient shrine • P«nchosiddh^noOT°^ 
town of Partabgarh, gave birth to a son, Lakhan Sen. h 

8&3fc f% aiSweiSS 

(125fi A D.), Ihe village of Hirdaur, some twelve miles from bX 

Sn ly A 8 h 9 l he mam j?* 1 * 110 Bareli, was the residence of Lakhln 
™ A high commanding mound is now clearly visible from 
distance, and is pointed out as the site of his castle. great 

•MajUkB ti^A-~He had three sons, Golmnw&r Deo, Malfik Simrb and 
Jart Singh. Gobanwdr begot Udh ran Deo, and wished “traS’r h£ 

^ ! Ssr- Tssasst'f* * “ J * *>* «»r^r5itar-sr. 
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u The Estate of Bahlolpur. —Duni&pat left no issue, but he had two ille¬ 
gitimate brothers, Bahadur Singh and Mohkam Singh. His widow, Kusal 
Antiwar, survived him. Bahftdur Singh ingratiated himself with the akzim 
and got something allowed for his maintenance. In 1205 fasli, he got 
the village of Bahlolpur, and, having a nucleus, he aggregated other vil¬ 
lages He had no issue, and covenanted with Kusal Kunwar that she 
should adopt some suitable person. Shiuratan Singh of Karoin and 
Tarwal was selected, and Bahadur Singh wrote a deed of agreement 
to bequeath the estate to Shiuratan. Shortly after Bahadur Singh fell 
ill, and while he was in a state of collapse, his wife, SAgund Kunwar, 
adopted her sister's son, Shamshoi Buh&dur Singh, of the Sar6e 
Autideo family, descended from Morai Singh; Bahadur Singh disap¬ 
proved of his wife’s act. Kusal Kunwar adopted Shiuratan in all 
due form and”got him acknowledged a raja, and a cash allowance sanctioned 
for his maintenance ; nevertheless Shamsher Bahadur succeeded to Baha¬ 
dur Singli’s estate. Dhir Singh, son of Shiuratan Singh, got the cash 
allowance of his father converted mto a grant of twenty villages, now 
known ns the Nfirpur iltiqa These are settled with his grandson. Chit- 
pul Singh, m whom the British Government has admitted the right to 
assume the hereditary title of raja. 


iwdctnm estate. —To complete the annals of the Partabgarh, or 
rather onSkgfc^hjolpur family, as it had now become, it. nmy be as well to 
relate that r^jgout had a younger brother, Hindupat, who after I) uni 6- 
pat’s death beeaffi$ l %^nnvert to Muhammadauism, and took the name of 
Sarfar/w Ah Khan. Beto^Mpj^m had begotten an illegitimate son, Udit 
Singh, who was lather of Bhai^lS^p3«i^ajid Sital, auu they arc still to 
he found in the Sawansa estate, in'^flS^S^^j^ihsil. This estate, which 


had been acquired by the Partabgarh fan 
marriage, was conferred by the authorities on Hindupa? 
his apostacy from the Hindu/aith. 



r family by 


“ Revenue, of pargana Partabgarh. —In 1262 fasli, or just before 
annexation, the pargana of Partabgarh included 983$ villages, eight chaks, 
and two ‘ mazras ’ (hamlets), and 1,263 bighas, which were not included in 
any village on the rent-roll. 1 have not been able to find out the revenue 
demand of this pargana in the day of Todar Mai, but report fixes the 
amount at one lac of rupees. It was formerly included in the Allahabad 
Subah, but when that province passed into British bands in 1800, Partab- 
garh became a part of Oudh as chakla Partabgarh, and was subsequently 
included in the nizaniat of Sultanpur. It was heavily assessed in the 
following years :— 


1810 fasli 1793 A.D 

1986 „ ISIS „ 

1228 „ 1890 „ 

1240 „ 1832 „ 

1259 „ 1844 „ 

1255 „ 1847 „ 

It is mm assessed at 
At mmexation it Mas 
asscsbcd at 


Bs. a. p. 
8.66,436 0 0 
9,77,000 0 0 
8,16,426 0 0 
2,77,086 0 0 
8 , 05,772 0 0 
2,11,955 0 0 
2,64,457 <6 0 

1,72,844 6 O 
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* There used to be a revenue of nearly Rs. 40,000 j ealised, $XQW Wit 
works. 

“ Other lawhd emtes.-r There are very few liusalman 
same of these arc circumcised KAyaths, who in the days of AUmgir em- 
braced the Moslem faith. They are now known as SbeUs. rhere we t 
few Path An families, as in Bahlolpur and Puru Mustafa Khm . They 
acquired their properties in service either of the Sombansis or the Govern 
mini Tho Brnhman zammdars owe their land to grants from theChkat- 
tria. The Bilkharia Obbattris beaten out ot Patti are still to be fouhd m 
Partabmirh. Ten villages paying a revenue of Rs. 6,970 form the two 
estates*©!' the RAja of Urnri and the BAbu of Antu 

“ ChMuktr's Comp.- The ChaklncWs camp used to ^ P^ h , ed R ] 
Himlaur and Nawabgani on tho north ot the Stu (on the Allahabad amt 
F' zubad road) at Sandwa (Jbandika, and a kind of standing camp was at 
Pariabgarh, in-.the fort of which place 1,000 men, two gnus, and some 
cavalry were the usual garrison 

Places of note .—Of places of antiquarian interest in this pargana 1 
coed to notice Partabgarh, Himlaur, and the old shrine of ‘ Panchosij 
which is situated within the limits oi mauaa Ranbirkachni. 

Partabgarh— To begin with the town of Partabgarl^JteTSaid that in 
or about L year 1C17 A.D., M» Partab 

power founded the town and gave it, hisojp^We. Dm mg the rul 
hissoi Riiia Jai Singh (AD. 1682 ta^0rmK after the establishment 
!>f a^ermaient fort, the Gow^S®?of the Allahabad Subah, arrived 
, Jj! •„Ai 1f11ir i,» r i ft « l J^ii^ ^iing' on the land of mauza Mahkini, laid 

m the nc g details are wanting in this respect, there dan 

jpi iui io dimBt but that this was one of those frequent raids made by Goy- 
miment officials against the talundars of Oudh, which were prompted by 
the errowing wealth, power, and independence ol the latter. Contumeli¬ 
ous Saviour in not paying up the Government revenue demand was 
35 ordL4 and plausible pretext for these not unfrequently wanton 
ItLks ontbc part of the local Government. To return to our tale, the 
siesp is asserted to have dragged on its weary length for no less a period 
than twelve years, and still the rAja and las gallant band held out. His 
mtience beaming exhausted, the Governor commenced to run an 
cntllerv from his camp to the fort as a means of effecting 
h?s object These^operations were discovered by the besieged and no 
time was lost in countermining. A shaft flas sunk cm the north 

ride of the besiegers’ gallery, and in it th^ match 

gunpowder. Just as tho attacking force amved 
Wattled. The results may be .imagined, s ^PPomted m this 



and his forces 
still te be seen. 


to are 


19 
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Decay of the town.— From the time of the defeat and death of Raja 
ihmi&pat described above, the town of Rartabtgarh lost its former prestige 
and gradually became less populous: and soon afterwards Nawab liansfir 
Ali Khan alias Safdar Jang commanded an “Alialkfir” to take possession 
of the fort in his name. Two years afterwards, Sikandar Sah, brother of 
R&ja Pirthipat, came down with a considerable force and wrested tbe fort 
from the Nawab's troops. He only occupied it however for six months, 
as in a second engagement he was defeated and driven out of the pargana. 
After the lapse of another five years, R&ja Balbhaddar Singh, son of Rija 
Pirthipat, who had taken up nis residence in Rewah, came down and 
recovered the fort after a severe contest. Subsequently he took part with 
L&l Balwant Singh, Taluqdar of R&mpur, in a dispute between the latter 
and the n&sim, at which the n&sim was so incensed that he marched 
against Partabgarh and overthrew the rdja in battle. The fort fell into 
the nazim’s hands, and from that time up to 1268 fasli (1856 AD.) it 
remained in possession of the Government officials. Chakladars were per¬ 
mitted to reside in it.. 


Hindaur .—Hindaur is fifteen miles from the civil station on the Rae 
Bareli road. The name of this place is popularly ascribed to a " Rrtehchhaa” 
7. mon named Handavi, who is believed to have founded the old qasba 
,n , . p*>£i8t o ri c period. The legend, as currently believed and narrat¬ 
ed, is tliat TW^ Scn( Qne t [ lc gons 0 f the marvellous Rftja PAndu,* oneo 

came to iiiudd^i. knight with Handavi. The latter was defeated, and 
thereupon tetowe3u...^ au (lt( , r jQ marriage on lhe con( , ncr0 r. The 

.S.SUO ot this tmion is assert*^ ^ that se 5; on of tho Sombansi clan 
known as “ChawAna, a remihw5^„,, lich tribe ia still t0 be seon in 
nmuza Kusphara, a_mutrad village ta Jw , n or fif teen miles to the 

out any rights 


east of Hindaur. They are mere cultivators, fit 
in the soil. Hindaur is remarkable as having been the" 

Kanhpurias under Surat Singh, and the Sombansis under Partfib Singfe^ 1 
when the former were defeated; and as the alleged residence of Lakhan 
Sen, the conqueror of the Bhars and Raikwars (A.D, 1258). Hindaur was 
a large and populous place until about a century ago when it began to 
fall into decay. The main cause of its decline appears to have been the 
removal of its trade to Phfilpur in the Allahabad district, occasioned by 
the excessive exactions in the way of imposts levied under the later rulers 


* From the “KbuUs-tut-tawirikh” a Persian translation of the "Mob&bhdrat,” I find tbe 
following account of Raja Pdmlu. There was once upon a time a certain ltfja M&hip of Hu- 
tanapur (one of the lunar race of Pindu). He had two aont—Bidar, who was blind and the 
offspring of a slave girl, and Paedu. The latter succeeded bis father as ruler. One day be 
went out shooting and saw a buck and doe antelope together. He pul an arrow to bis bow 
and shot the buck, which on closer examination was found to be not a deer but ft faqir i 
The latter in dying cursed tbe rdja, and warned him that be would meet with a violent 
death, if found under similar eircumstaaecs. Alarmed beyond measure, the rija left 
his dominions and fled with his four wives to tho bills, and there took up bis residence* 
Remembering the faqft’a curse be lived to old age without children, lie than diraeted bis 
wives to go forth and raise up seed to him, as otherwise be would die without issue, and thus 
l'u ish everlastingly. They refused to do as he wished, so be then shut each up separately ia 
* rer,ftll > chamber or “Lothri,” and prayed heaven to assist him Tbe first wife who went 
hi, mooed Kunti, came out pregnant, and bore three sons, named Bhttn* Arjnn, and Judbiatir. 
A second uarned. Maddn, was likewise favoured and bore two sons, named Sib DeoatfAHakul. 
Jutlhisi.-! tnurrnd Durop&di, daughter of Rajs RAjsC, of Hindu celebrity, and BhtftH&featid 
tns ikaUiUibaa Jlaudavi, and mamtd his dsughtei as described abort. e 
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of the Partabgarh vfij. It i»now but a village with an average popula¬ 
tion ; nevertheless the remains still extant sufficiently attest its former 
greatness. The ruins of the old fort (said to have been built by the 
fUchchhas Handavi) are still traceable. Hindnur was one of the regular 
encamping grounds of the uAzims. 

Pdnchosiddh »—This shrine is situated at the junction of the waters of 
the Sakarui and Sai about a mile and a half from the town of Partabgarh, 
It has attained its celebrity from the following fabulous narrative. Many 
years ago five Sombansis, of different villages, used to meet and perform 
their devotions at this spot. One day they agreed to cut of their heads 
(bow the last man managed to decapitate himself and arrange all the 
heads is not stated, and perhaps it would not be wise to enquire), and 
piling them together to offer them to Durga Debi. No sooner said than 
done. The heads in course of time turned to stone, and these stonos were 
to bo seen until four years ago when they suddenly disappeared Tho 
place was named “ Panchosiddh” or the “ vow of the fivo fulfilled.” Every 
Tuesday the shrine is visited by a few porsons from the neighbourhood ; 
a goat is usually sacrificed, and offerings made of cakes, grain, pice, &c. 
There is also a celebrated shrine in the village of Sandwa Chandika,kr -' 
as Chandika Debi. 

Detailed account of the death of Rdja Pirthipat.~J^gg^& pofets on 
without noting au error (though a popular one), b»gpSich Mr. King 
has been misled, in connection with the deaU^rnAja Pirthfpat of 
Partabgarh. Acoording to the " TawajjWpi^niw Qutubi,” Vol. IT., the 
following is, I believe, the co m^ ><|T^tfistorical account of-the occur¬ 
rence. It appears that ity^S^foU-51, during the Rohilla invasion/ 
Ahmad Khan. Ba Hjgj y&r of Farukhabad, in revenge for the seizure 

my by Nawab Safdar Jang, the Wazir, directed Kale 
, whom he had nominated as Naib Subahdarof Allahabad, to proceed 
at once with an army and attack Muhammad Quli Khan, the Wazir’s 
nephew, who was in charge of the fort at Allahabad. Accordingly K&le 
Khan, and Usm&n Khan, his nephew, proceeded to invest tire fort of Alla¬ 
habad. R4ja Pirtbipat, whose disposition towards Safdar Jang was any¬ 
thing but friendly, went and allied nis forces to those of the Nawab of 
Farukhabad. Kdle Khan succeeded ip securing a footing in the city, but 
failed to obtain possession of the fort. Meanwhile the forces of the Wazir 
and Of Ahmad Khan Bangash had como into collision at Farukhabad, on 
which occasion the latter had sustained a signal defeat Hearing this 
Rdja Pirthfpat withdrew with his men from AUahabad and returned to 
Partabgarh. 

Nawab Safdar Jang, greatly enraged at the overt act of hostility on the 
part of his subject, resolved to.be revenged. Accordingly when encamped 
at Gutni on the banks of the Ganges, he sent word to It&ja Pirthfpat to 
come and visit him. Suspecting the Nawab’s designs, Pirthfpat refused to 
oboy. Thereupon Safdar Jang wrote and declared on oath, that he inten¬ 
ded the r£ja no evil, and at the same time promised, in the event of 
compliance, to give him tho Faujdarship of MAntkpur, a post which 


The B*nga»h srt an Afjjbin tribe. 
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\m\ been long coveted by Pirtbfpat. Deluded with these specious 
promises, and by the more substantial bait held out to him, R&Ja Pir- 
thfpat, accompanied by 1,000 sabres, started for GutnL Nawab Safdar 
Jang received him with every appearance of cordiality, presented 
him with a sanad for the coveted post, and, directing a "khilat” to 
be given him, requested him to go into an adjoining tent and robe 
himself. At the same time ho secretly directed Ati Beg Khan; Chin- 
chin, to follow and assassinate him. Accordingly AH Beg Khan followed 
the raja into the tent,' and on pretonce of congratulating him on his good 
fortune, sprang upon him and endeavoured to throw him down. PirtMpat 
was the more powerful man of the two, and in the struggle which ensued 
fell uppermost, whereupon Ali Beg Khan, quick as thought, snatched a 
dagger from the raja’s girdle and stabbed him with it mortally. The 
Raja, after inflicting a severe wound in his adversary’s face with his teeth, 
fell back a corpse. 


The annals of the clan are remarkable and instructive. They have 
always disregarded two maxims supposed tor be of primary force, purity 
of blood and indivisibility of estate. It is mentioned in the family annals 
exceptional incident that the line of Mallapur is of pure descent; its 
the sons of wives. It does not appear, however, that any 
division if 100 * n ^e way of partition of the inheritance. The 

younger brotlSl^S^ 0 provided with a village or two, which small patri¬ 
monies they pwvfenwjgLjto enlarge by every means in their power, and 
specially by picking ualter their r&ja was murdered. Thus 
the Sujtfkhor lord commencmp^Vj^villages in 1778, added twelve 
more, and from 1828 to 1855 foriyTHWfcS^y acquiring an ^estate of 
110 villages, and losing half of it for conceaTtSi' ^PRR.QP in 1859. The 
Sombansi have 360 taluqdari, 154 zamindari, 
other clan can boast such a fair distribution of property, 
good basis for future prosperity. Most of its chiefs are kind and liberal 
men. 


* 

PARTABGARH —Pargana Partabgarh— TdlmL Partabgarh— Dfatrkt 
Partabgarh. —Partabgarh lies in latitude 25°53' north, and longitude 
81°59' east. It was founded in 1618 A,D. by Raja Part&b Singh; it is on 
the metalled road to Allahabad, 36 miles distant, 56 from Rae Bareli, and 
24 from Sultanpur. Tho general history of the town is given under that of 
the pargana. There is a fine old fort here built by the rija, but seized 
90 yearn ago by the Government. The British Government has now sold 
it to Rkja Ajft Singh, a relative of the ancient owner/ It was of consi¬ 
derable size, but its outer wall and flanking works were knocked down 
after the mutiny; on inner keep and little walled garden still remain. It 
is a favourable specimen of Hindu architecture. The population is 3,743, 
There are six mosques, and four temples to Mah&deo, which in addition 
to the fort are the only masonry buildings. The annual sales in the 
bazar are about Rs. 5,000; very good sugar is made here. This place gives 
its name to the district, tahsil, and pargana, and is four miles from Bela, the 
civil station. There is a Government high school, the registry, and other 
usual district offices, ' ^ 
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PASO A WAN Pargana *~~Tak$il Muhamm —District KheRI,— Tho 
modem pargana Pasgawan was formed in 1809 A.D. by the amalgamation of 
the two older pargaaas, Pasgawan and Barwdr. It is bounded on the 
north by the Muhamdi pargana, on the east by the river Guniti, on the 
south by the Hardoi district, and is separated from the Shitty ahiapur 
district on the west by the Sukhota nadi. Besides the last mentioned 
channel and the Gumti river, which is here a well conducted stream, with 
an undulating sandy margin, Pasgawan is drained by two high banked 
water courses, each of which hears the name of Cfatiha, and by a string of 
jhils, whose waste waters, commingled during the rains, flow from the north¬ 
west comer through the pargana into the Hardoi district. 


The soil is generally of the better kind; yet much uncleared jungle 
remains, specially in the south-west; and of a total area of 118 square 
miles, only 85,479 acres were found cultivated at survey (1860 A.D), 


The population is 40,741, a rate of 33G to the square mile. Ohamrtrs, 
P&sis, Ahirs, and Brahmans, whose occupation is chiefly agricultural 
or pastoral, contributed the largest numbers to the census. There are no 
large towns or important bazars. The local trade is on a petty scale, yet 
the military road affords facilities for such traffic as there is with Sita pur, 
and Shdhjahanpur. 



After the dissolution of the great Barvvtir estate, se ttte ^feht was mado 
with independent zamindari bodies, who escaping SEto of the small 
proprietors of the neighbouring pargana, Atw^ gffiftfla, have for the'most 
part retained their villages. Thiis J ^g^fmmer of demarcated imtjzas 
being 163, the small propnetfflm^||l^ , ^2, while 21 are taluqdari. * 

The pres ent is Ks. 60,523. 

-Pargana Pasgawan— Tahttil MxniAMDr —District Kjieri. ■ 
—This village is situated on alevel plain of fine soil, having its sides studded 
with groves, tanks, and Hindu temples. It lies in latitude 27°5G' north, 
longitude 80*13' east. There are four temples, one mosque, one mud-built 
fort, and a sarae. The fort and sarde were built by Hakim Mehndi Ali 
during his chakladarship of Muhamdi <1799—1820). They are now in 
ruins. It has a sugar manufactory and a market (on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays). The average annual sales amount to Us. 1,625. Population, 
1,125,— 
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Ml 
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PATAN Pargana-— TaJisil Purwa— District Unao.— This pargana is 
bounded on the north by Magrayar, Purwa, and Panhan, on the east by 
Fknhan and Bihdr, on the west- by MagrAyar, and on the south by 
Bhagwantnagar, Its area is 11 square miles or 6,910 acres divided into 15 
mauzas (villages). In shape it is a parallelogram, 4 miles in breadth from 
east to west, and Sin length from north to south. The soil is principally 
loam. The river Gurdnoi, a tributary of the Ganges, passing through 

^ i fci is i si »i m »> * » ' ■ mnw o n ip w m » ,i m m i y m ■» t+m BH | Un > m *»» 1 •*— i — 1 i , m j- - T , 

* By Mr T. B, Redfern, C.8., Assistant Commissioner. 
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villages Birha, S/itanpur, and RAlipur, and other villages of this pargana, 
of Bnagwantnagar and Daundia Khera, falls into the river Ganges at a 
spot in village Duroli Khera in pargana Dautidia Khera. The irrigation 
is, os a rule, effected from wells; the water is found at an 'average depth 
of 50 feet. The climate of the pargana is salubrious and suited to the 
constitutions of the residents who are generally healthy. In the village 
of Pdtan a market is held on Saturdays and Wednesdays. An nnmetalled 
road from Bilidr to Cawppore passes through this pargana and through 
that of Magruyar. The Government revenue is Rs. 16,152; the rate per 
acie being Rs. 2-5-8. The tenure is as follows:— 

Taluqdftri III M» III IS village*. 

Zaminduri ... ... ... S ,, 


The population consists of almost all castes, but Brahmans and Bais of 
the higher, and Kurin is of the lower caste, are the chief proprietary body, 
and form the most numerous class. Of Muhammadans there are very few. 


Th^ total population is 5,842, comprising 5,071 Hindus and 171 Musal- 
composed as follows: — 
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Two fairs are held annually; one is held in the month of Pds (Decem¬ 
ber-January) and the other in Jeth (May-June) on the first Thursday of 
the month in honour of and near the tomb of Muhabbat ShaK This 
darvesb lived in the time of Shuja-ud-daula, and died in that of Xsif-ud- 
daula. He is said to have come to this place on pilgrimage. It is related 
that Muhabbat Shah had a disciple or “ Murid" known as Niamat Shah, 
whom he was very partial to. Niimat Shah died and was buried in this 
« takia"* (grave-yard), and |herefore, in commemoration of his name, 
Muhabbat ordered a fair to bp held over bis tomb, which is still kept up. 
The majority of the people, whether Hindus of Muhammadans, have faith in 
him; and tne cause of Nidmat’s death is related by the neighbours as 
followsOne day a*Kurmi bn his way home from the fields fell accident¬ 
ally into a dry well, called out Muhahbat’s name for help to take him out 
of the well, as he had faith in him and opnsidered him present everywhere, 
but without any result; he then called Niamat, who instantly appeared, 
took him by the hand, and drew him out of the well. The next day the 

* The Uir is well known in the vicinity, and it genirally called “ Tnki*-k*-m«hi.” * ? 1 ^ 
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same Kurmi attended the darvesh’s lodging, but saluted Nidmai Shall 
only, aud on being asked why, he related the matter, in lull,; then 
Muhabbat getting enraged with his disciple, Ki&mat, ordered him to die 
which command he directly fulfilled. 

The second fair or melu in (May-Jnne) was established by Muhabbat’s 
disciple, Shafqat Shah, in honour of his religious master. 

This pargana was, prior to its being held by the Bais Chhattris, in the 
possession of Bhars, though it was considered as forming part of the 
Kanauj kingdom. In the Nawabi the site of the tahsii was on the western 
aide of this town, whereatahsildar resided, who had also the charge of the 
th&na or police station. It was formed into a pargana by Akbar Shah, 
deriving its name from the town P&tan. 

PXTAN— Pargana Pat AS— Tahsii Pitrwa— District Unao. —The principal 
village of pargana Pitan, district Unao. The river Lon flows past the 
little town which has a population of 2,373, a temple dedicated to Ma- 
h&deo, and a school attended by forty-two pupils. The tomb of a faqir, 
Muhabbat Shah, whose spirit is supposed to exercise those into whom 
satan has entered, attracts two annual fairs. One a little one in March , _ 
at which about 3,000 people congregate, the other is held in 
and sometimes 70,000 persons assemble including many t^hi#Sura The' " 
insane are tied in hundreds to trees opposite the tomb, night, and it 
is said benefit thereby. 

* 

PATTI —Pargana Vati'I—T ahsii VATEh**fHstrid Partaboarh.—T hi s vil y k . 
lage, which is also the seat of' jj tfthsilfis on the road from Bela to Chilli^ 
in the district of SultayjptHt The place is called so from the division 
whichjmok ulacfidietVeon the Bachgotis. It is thirteen miles from Par- 
thirty-six from Allahabad. The population amounts to 1,584. 
There are two mosques and one school. There arc a th&na and tahsii. 

PATTI DALIPPUR - Pargana—Tahsii Patti — District Partaboarh. — 
This large paigana at the south-eastern extremity of Oudh, bordering 
on the Jaunpur district, is conterminous with the tahsii of the same 
name; it was originally called Jal&pur Bilkhar. It covers 468 square 
miles, of which 217 are cultivated; its population is 223,173 or 477 to the 
square mile; of these 36,517 are Brahmans, 16,237 are Chhattris, 29,222 
are Ahirs, 26,390 are Ch&m&rs, 25,380 are Kurmis. Of these Chhattris 
6,605 are Bachgotis, but a very large number of them are alleged to be of 
impure blood, and have no share on the propgrty of the clan. 

There are ten Rachgoti taluqdars having among them 683 villages, and 
a numerous body of shareholders, with thirty-five villages and only 14 
copyholds among them. 

There are* 900 Bilkbarias, but alfthe eight villages belong to one man. 

There ate 406 Dirgbansis, but the fourteen Dirgbansi villages belong to 
one small taluqdar j the rest of the Chhattris have no proprietary rights. 
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Tlie following extracts are taken from the settlement report:— - 
Mangil Chhattris arc the original zamindara of Patti Dalippur, a family 
still exists in Adh&rganj. 

Landed caste *.—Pargana Patti Dallppur, as it now exists, includes 
816 viragos. 1 give the detail of ownership according to castes 
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The 683 Bachgoti taluqdari villages constitute the following estates : 


li 

Patti Saifabadshare 


1’atti Saifabud ... 

AdhirganJ. 
Itfepur Bichbaur. 
Madhopur 
Uruyyadih, 


share * 

SO 

Pariaptir. 

Dasrathpur, 

liih&npnr. 

Atgawan 


The remaining fifteen taluqdari villages compose the Dirgbansi estate of 
Farhat on the Jaunpur border. There are less Muhammadans in this 
tahsil than in any one of the other three tahsils of the district. 


The Bilkhariae. —At the time of the Rajput colonization, after the fall 
of Kanauj, and the dispersion of the Dikhit colony of Samoni, Gbaibar 
Sah,* fourth son of Jaswant, and great grandson of Balbhaddar Dikhit,, 
migrated into Oudh, took possesion of the fort known as "Kot Bilkhar” 
in mauza Bilkhar (now included within the limits of mauza Ayy&pur on 
the left bank of the Sai), and settled there. His descendants came to be 
known as Bilkhariae, Whether this name was assumed from the place 
itself or from a famous Mah&deo (still to be seen at the spot), called 
" Bilkharn&th ” which was enshrined therein, must for ever remain doubt¬ 
ful. At this point I shall allow Mr. King to take up the history of the 
pargana. 

a 

" The Badhaotis .—Imperial hostility, which caused the destruction of 
the Bbars, indirectly lea to the next scene of the drama. AIAud-diu 

* Mt. C. A. Elliott, io hit cbroniclcu of Ootao, giro* the name aa Kkgrdj, hat 
believe to be incorrect. 
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Kfefttii’a wrath was kmdled against the Chauhun ChbaUrisMainpari, 
and a© vowed their detraction, These OhauhAns were foraaeriy known 
a* * Batagotis,’ a name derived "from a saint named 4 Bate/ the founder 
of their men To this old name the devoted clan recurred to conceal 
their weaKaribed name of ChanhAn; and hence came a dan of Chhattris 
now known as 4 Bachgotia’ Two members of this dan migrated east¬ 
ward; and native history records that in the month of SAwan 1852 
Samb&t (about 1200 A.D.) BariAr Singh, Baohgoti, came with hit 
brother Ranh Singh from Delhi, two adventurers apparently, in search 
of service or of plunder. Kfinh Singh proceeded to Bengal, and X mm 
not aware whether his fortunes can be traced; hut BariAr Singh entered 
the service of B^ja BAmdoo,' the Bilkharia lord of not only Patti but 
much other land m the neighbourhood. Bari A i Singh rose to bo the 
chief military officer under his master; and his ambition was encouraged 
by his marriage to Raja B&mdeo’s daughter. It is said that the raja, 
on the approach of death, advised his son, Dalpat ShIi, to rid himself of 
so formidable a subject; but the letter containing this advice fell into 
Bariar Singh’s hand, and lie anticipated the treacherous counsel by put¬ 
ting Dalpat SAh to death, and seising the estate for himself. Another 
account is that he was peaceably married to BAmdeo’a daughter and 
heiress, and thus succeeded his father-in-law. This story sounds Jpnaft 
m comparison with the other, which should in the interests of histo^ 
be preferred. 

“ Barldr Singh and his descendants ,—Bari ArJ3i ngh being thus master 
of the vast estates of tho Bilkharia, becomes flic starting point in our 
history, which will bo occupied in following the fortunes of one part of his 
descendants. Before however doing this, I will give a brief account of his 
immediftte^ypuc with their present positions. BaiiAr Singh bad four 
jaaena a 

p 

“ —Asal Singh, from whom is named a pargana m Suitanpur 

* “ Second. —-Gaj rAj, or Qflngc, whose descendants are called Raj wars, and 
live in the OhAnda* pargana of Sul Unpur, in taluqas BAmpur and Gnra* 
pur, &c. 

“ Third,— Gh&tara BAe, whose few descendants can now only bo found 
in the Kamfpur, Sikri, and Barba villages of Dalippur, and Mahrdpur of 
' pargana Patti. 

“ Fourth:—M j Singh, who inherited such portions of the estate as were 
not disposed of among the above. Though Hhe youngest, ho succeeded 
to the title. 

“X2# 0togjkfa*4 his 4s*c^id4ints.-—The <loscendant» of BAj Singh 
deserve a passing notice, as they arc now to bo identified as the taluq- 
dars of some iw^pewtant estates. a 

" j^n^Chakrp®^ youngest, succeeded bw father in Patti, &c, < 

«Second—B6p Singh, whose descendants are now taluqdws of Hasan- 
pur m Sultanpur, and having become Musalmans are known as KhAn- 

20 
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2 &das. * The story of their conversion to Moslem faith is variously told* 
and I mil not trespass on a domain of fable which strictly belongs id my 
contemporary, the Settlement Officer of Suitanpur. 

u Third .—Asneh Singh, whose descendants, under thename of R4j~ 
kumir, are iu the estates of Dera and Meopu# in Fyz&bad. The younger 
son having succeeded to bis father’s estate becomes a fresh starting point. 
Cbakrpati had two sons ; Bahubar, whose descendants are to be, found in 
the Atcksan iidqa of twelve villages, which however has not maintained its 
independence, part having been absorbed into an estate in the SulfcahpUr 
distnet, and part having been re-united to the Patti Saifabad estates by 
mortgage some sixty years ago. 

" Goshdin Singh —Chakrpati SinghVsecond son was Gosh&fo Singh, who 
had four sons. , 

“First —Harbans Kde, the youngest, succeeded to the title and 
estates. 

*■/ 

u Second .—Hamfr Deo or Haram Deo Singh, whose descendant are in 
an independent village called Sirsi, and in Sadie Jamwari in the il&qa of 
‘ladhopur. 

“ Third .—Karan Pal Singh, whose descendants are in Ujla and Mahdi 
of pargana Dalippur. 

" Fourth —Lakhan Sen Kae, whose posterity arc in Bheosat and Phen- 
han; the former an independent village, and the latter in the Adhdrganj 
estate. Harbans R.4e, the youngor son, had two sons, Dingur Singh and 
N&har Singh. Up to this time the estate had gone by the name of JAlal- 
pur Bilkhar; but on the death of their father the mothers divided the 
estate, and it is observable that if the chronicles arc true, which say that 
up to this time the youngest son had been tho usual successor of his lather, 
they may bo croditod here in tho reverse, and henceforth we shall find that 
tho course of nature was followed, and the elder son succeeded to his 
father’s estate and title. Dingur,-elder son of Harbans, got ll-20ths in 
the division of the paternal estate, and N&har Singh got 9-SOfcha, The 
former estate was called DaHppur, the latter Patti, and from the division 
riie two parganas so named begin a separate existence; 1 “ 


* CkUbila. —Dalippur has been lessened by the transfer of an estate 
called Chilbila to the estates and pargana of the Sombansi Chhattm in 
Partabgarh ” r 

" Sonpnm ( JSaisj.—Patti was increased by the annexation of thirty, 
six villages known as Muh&l Sonpura on the extreme east of the 
district. This was effected by Diwan Sumer Singh in 1222 fasli; about 
fifteen other villages of Baijalpur were acquired by him Bais Chhat- 
tris, and the estates of Baifabad, fifty-two villages, were wrested from the 
Maliks (a Muhammadan family) by the same taiuqdar. Both Patti and 


* The Eija o£ Knrvriv is the preseat Hindu repre*eat»Uve ol fidp Singh. | > 
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Dalfppur have been divided into several estates now held by their several 
owners. • 

> < * 

^ A few details will be given of the eldest branoh of the family, which 
demands the first notice* 

't 

^Pargana Dalippur. —Fifth in descent from Dfngur RAe, taluqdar 7 
of the pargana of Dalfppur, was Suj&n Kile, who was succeeded toy 
his son thy Singh, This taluqdar had two sons who survived him* B4o 
Buddh Singh and B&z Bahadur. The latter procured a division of the 
paternal estate, and was the founder of the Dari&pur il&qa, the second in 
importance io this pargana. , 

“ Jffifdory of the Adhdrganj family .—The history of the DaHppur 
(or as it is now called the Adhfcrganj) family presents a succession 
of violent deaths. 


“ Sujin R&e and his son, Oaj Singh, were killed by a Shekli family of 
the liachlishahr pargana in Jaunpur’ which borders on the Dalfppur 
pargana. RAe Buddh Singh (the chief of this house, who received the 
title of Rae from the Hasanpur BAja of Sultanpurl joined Nawab ShujA- 
ud-dauk in his war with tne British, which ended with his defeat 
Buxar in 1764 A.D. Adhering to the fortunes of the Nawab, ho is said 
to have been killed at the subsequent battle of Mahoka. 

“ Bde Meherbdn Singh —He was succeeded by E6e Bliaw&ni Singh, 
who was followed by ms son, R&e MchorbAn Singh, who was the lost 
of the family who held the pargana of Dalfppur by a single revenue 
engagement. About 1780 A.D., this taluqdar fell into arrears, and 
adopting the usual policy fled beyond the Oudh border to Bindh&chal, 
, south of the Ganges, in the Mirzapur district. He died very shortly after 
.-'^this, leaving three sons. 

, I. ft&e Bimkthttri Bftkh»b. , 

S, „ Chaahirja, Bakb»b. 

9* „ Sltta Bakbeb. 

" The three sons of Meh&rb&n Singh .—True to their instinct, these 
brothers kept up such a reign of terror and disturbance, by plundering 
and murdering those who submitted to the officers of Government and 
made terms for the payment of the revenue, that they were soon permit* 
ted to return to their homes, and by degrees to acquire some considerable 
portions of their ancestral estate. Rde Bmdesburi Bakhsh acquired the 
following sections of the estate:— * 


4 



Adharnni containing 

Stored* ’ ditto 

as* ss 


36 villages. 
IS do. 

38 do. 

SI do. 


») 


■* He died about 1824 A.D., being killed by the Taluqdar of Patti Sai- 
fabad of 9-20tha; and, being childless, was succeeded by bis brother 
ChaubArja Bakhsh, who recovered sixteen villages of the pargana, which 
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iia<l been since RAo MehcibAtt Singh’s flight settled with the villagers. 
He died in 1844 and left no issue, save an illegitimate son and daughter 
by tvyo women. The son, Bisheshw&r, is providedjor in the village Of 
Muhdeori. The younger son of RA© MeWrbAn then succeeded to" the 
estate and died in 18511, but not before he had added fourraore villages 
to the estate by revenue engagement for theto. He Also got the village 
of Phenhan by fighting the MAdhopur taluqdar for it. He was succeeded 
by his son, Kalka, who died, as some say, by an accidental discharge of a 

E istol, but, as others say, by his own hand, in consequence of discovering 
is mother in an intrigue with a servant. He was followed in 1858 by 
his brother, the present taluqdar, R6e Madho ParshAd. The residence of 
the taluqdar is in the village of D&Uppur, some six miles from the head¬ 
quarters station, in a south-east direction/’ 


" Tke Bachyoti clan *.—It will not be necessary here to recount the 
family annals of each of the houses of the Bachgoti dan. They would 
be found more fitly in a history of the landed families of the district. 
My ohjoct in tho above sketch has been to give a clue connecting the 
chief house of the clan with the days of old, and to show how the other 
families have sprung from the parent stock. 

" Kiikna Pdnde .—I will devote a short space to the history of the Patti 
families in matters which, being of comparatively recent occurrence, may 
be of volne to those whose duties require a knowledge of such annals, 
Sumer Singh, eighth in descent from Nuhar Singh (whence Patti as a 
separato proporty dates) was a minor when his father, Dhir Singh, died. 
His factotum was one Kishna Pdnde, whose family fortress is stijtl to be 
found in PArai Shiu Par ah Ad, in the village of Kohrson in the Dasrathpur 
estate. He proved faithless. Instead of paying the revenue he embez¬ 
zled it, and then got tho engagement in nis own hand, and ejected tho 
hereditary master, who flod to Kewah. For twelve years Kiahita reigned; 
but Sumer Singh, grown up, allied himself with the powerful RAja of 
Parfcabgarh* and overthrew and slew the treacherous Brahman, whose pos¬ 
terity nave acquired an under-proprietary title in Pfivai .Shiu PafenAd 
from our settlement courts. 


“ Tk& fHrgbami. —The pargana of Patti, as constituted till, its foment 
consolidation with DaKppur, was a most remarkable instance of the con¬ 
terminousness of the property of a clan with the limits of a pargana. 
There was not a single village in Patti which did not belong to a Rach- 
goti ilAo* till recent arrangements included the Parhat estate of RAja 
Mahesh NarAin Dirgbansi* (fifteen villages) in the pargana Neither was 
there one independent village. In DaJCppur there are zemindars not 
Bachgotis, nor even Rajputs. ' . 

<? Tbe old Bilkharia man has a few specimens sfeiH in Patti, chiofly in the 
northern portion in and about the now extinct Aurangabad taluqa, where 
they hold eight villages. Theronly two Bilkharia taluqas, those of the 
Raja of TJmn and the BAbu of Antd, are and have been for many years 
included in the F artabgarh pargana, of which we shall .speak presently. 

n... «!uP" Dlr * banBi I s “W to be really u» okteot of ttw Bilkharia elm, a<»ep 
DorgMta, seooaU sob of Rija RtoamT«terem«aUci»ed. M 
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tainindam, Guru*o/Backgoth .—There are some Brahman 
zemindars in fifty-four villages, who, however, owe their lands to grants 
front the Baohgotia. They me t^rwaria Brahmens. The Piindef&mily is 
the he^iitwy Gurfl family of the Bachgotis. 7 ho fbtti family Gurds Will 
bo faund in Asogpur. Those of DaHppur are in Padi$pttr, sow part of .the 
vilfege of Ratanmai. ?• 

< “ , j * * k > i , 

w Three villages belong to Musalmaus, who acquired them by service 
rendered to the Dalippur family!” , ! 


. “ Position of Patti DaHppur im<ler native rule ,—The tahsil of Patti 
was subordinate to the Nfeitn of Bui tan per. A cfoftkladar usedto be 


71 1 * i 








pur, wiiiTi < 

It knot worth while to give details of oach nazim; I will notice”onl 
those Whose administration or msl-administration produced results whic! 
are worth knowing. 


n\~j 1 




i only 
which 


“Battle of Jatiing&i'h .—Rwja Hulk Rae (from 1201 to 1208 fastiV 
endeavoured to arrest l)iwun Zahar fcingh of Patti taluqa in 1208 faali, and 
an encounter took place in Jaiaiugiuh, where the chieftain's fort 
Zabar Singh fled,and a Pgnde Brahman, named Doom an of Xsapur, engaged 
for tile payment of the revenue of the whole pargana for 1204-5 fawi. 
In 1206, Zabar Singh recovered his position. Raja Btmwnrn Parsh&d, who 
was niixim for one year (1204 ftwli), proceeded to coerce the Rais villages 
of Sonpura, and seised Ishri Bakhsh and Pargrtsh Singh (both now alive) 
as a material guarantee. The Bais rose as one man, and attacking the 
liitziia, effected the release of their leaders before they were taken far. 
They then withdrew across the border into the Jamiptir district, but the 
removal of the nftrim from office enabled them to return to their homes 
very shortly. 


“ Battle of BiMfur *—Mir Ghuliiro Huseu (niizim from 1226 to 1280 
faali), to punish R&o Pirtlrip&l Singh, Taluqdar of Rtiopur Bichhaur* for 
the murder of one Bahadur Ltd, a qandngo (father of present ntadrigo 
Sftal Parshfol), invested the fort of Daddpur, and for nineteen days the 
battle raged. On the 20th, Pirthlpul Singh fled, and for three years the 
estate Was held' khara/ Then the taluqdaris elder son, Jagmohan Singh, 
took theengagement for the estate for two years. In 1232 fasli, Pirthfpal 
Singh recovered it. Jagmohan is still alive; but from that time he has 
been an imbecile. m 


tef*8* 

deehuri 


Lohdr Tdra .—-Ijg T^j-ud-din Husen Khan’s (nisim from 1231 
) term of office/anotable fight took place between Rde Bin- 
uksf DaHmsur and Diwi'vn rirtbipal Singh of Urayy4dfh and 


• Died in 10H. 
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who are 
eat nor 


i closely connected with the Brayy 6dlh Muqdar, andthey neither 
drink, nor halt in each other’s villages. ' v <• -* \* *•' 

'' " * I t /\% ^ J I J V * »' f 1 . ^ ^ 

_ 1 _ CtJ _I.-S \ T„ 1AA*' A.^.1* Tk/* n s' * / 


“ Darahmi Singh (ndzim).— In 1235 faeli, RajaDarchan Singh {a 
Sangaldipi Brahman of no high caste), invested the |ert o| Chauhkrja 
Baknsh, taluqdir of Dalippur (successor to the sine Bindeiari).. S ho 
taluqdar as usual escaped, and shortly afterwards reinstated Itself in offi¬ 
cial favour. Barchan Singh was twioe ndzim—once from 1235 to 1241, and 
again in 1245-46 fasli. 1 .< ** ■ v<, s 


y 

“ Mdn Singh (ttdzim).—This man, who has achieved notoriety since, 
was nfceim from 1252 to 1254 fasli. His terra of office wee not remark¬ 
able In 1255 fasli, W6jid All Khan, for some private grudge (people 
say coneeming an elephant, which R&e Pirthfpal Singh of Dfitidpur had 
refused to five him), allied himself with that taluqdars two sons, Digbiiai 
Singh and Eandhfr Singh (the latter had by adoption acouirod an inde¬ 
pendent estate now known as the hissa half or 9-20ths of Patti Saifabad), 
and invested the fort of Dahdpur. After eighteen day* fighting, the 
taluqdar was obliged to evacuate the place, ana escape into British terri¬ 
tory. The son, Digbijai Singh, obtained the estate, but matters were 
accommodated in two months, and the father returned to power. 


“ The zamindara of Phenkdn and HorUrur.-~As an instance of taluq- 
dars tenure and method, it may be worth while to recount how the zamin- 
dar of Phenhdn and Horilpur, which villages are and were in the Dalippur 
estate, took on himself to mortgage his lauds to Debi Singh of M&dhopur. 
Sitla Bakhsh of Dalippur at once resented the liberty, and the bands were 
mustered on each side* They met in Phenban. The fight was determin¬ 
ed by the capture of a M&dhopur cannon by Sitla Bakhsh’s men, and the 
villages remained as they were. Another illustration of taluqdari manners 
is the story of Bandliir Singh (late husband of Thakur&in Jult Kunwar of 
0-20th Patti taluqa, and son as aforesaid of Rae Pirthipal of R&epur) and 
Mangal Parsh&d. The former, bearing ancient hostility to the latter, 
seized him one day in Kishunganj in the Sultanpur district when off his 
guard, and tortured him to extort money. After a month of this work he 
lot him go. Mangal Parshad applied to the nazira, Aghfi Ali Khan, for 
redress, which Randhir Singh did not wait to See administered] bl.fied the 
country and remained under the guise of a merchant for many months 
travelling from place to place. At last spies tracked him to Kasota in 
Allahabad, where the magistrate of the district arrested him, He was made 
over to the nfizira who went to Allahabad totakehim. He was very pro- 
perly kept in painful confinement at Lucknow, and was released Only 
when the British Government was established in Qudh.” 

j 1 K’ ’ ‘ ' ' ' O' ^ '*,. ■ ■ *- ' u - -, f Vv 

Places of note. —I now propose to record a lew notes in connection with 
the old fort of Bilkhar, the temple of Chaubirja at Pamrimpur.the .vil¬ 
lage of Daddpur, Patti, and Dalippur, which, are the only places of my 
archaeological interest in pargana-Pfetti Dalippur. ■ 

“ Kot Ei/Wm*;,—With regard to the cJd fort of . Bilkhar, the qiofingo 
raves the following account, which is currently believed in tbe«ie /< |mfi 
irnany hundreds of years ago Ohaibar Sab, ancestor of Raja R4mdqp Bil- 



armed with inetractions to exterminate. the Bhars, and fUttvidedwitha 
title deed bestowing on him the s&miodari of the entire pargaaa. Haying 
succemfetly perforated the former pm of his. mimfon, GhmbarSili took 
possessions* the broad lands of the patgaUa, Mi establishing hitaeeHrfrr 
atijot Bi-ikhar, built therein the famous fort known as ' Kot Bilkhdr' ? the 
ruinsof which remain to this day. This fort may be laid to have beOn thb" 
historical raHyihg point of the Bilkharias. A Mahddla of feprexentatfofr 
of the deity, which » still to be seen within the ruins, is, and has bbtsfr 
from time immemorial, known as BttkhaimMk A fair is annuallyheld 
hero on ihik account, which takes place on the ISih of the month of rt^ 
guh(F^bruitty-March); M attracts about MPOpeopte from the more imme¬ 
diate neighbourhdo l If procurable, Ganges wafer is poured on idql, 
otherwise water from the Bai; while offerings of Rowers, fruit, and pice 
complete the ceremony. The fort of Bilkhar was successively Occupied by 
the descendants'of Ghaibar 8&h down to Raja Ramdeo Singh, with whose 
rule" the supremacy of the BUkh&rias terminated. It is further 
Averted that some 6Q0 years or, more ago, Bariar Singh, ancestor of the 
Bachgotis, slew Rdja Bamdeo, and took possession of the fort, and his des¬ 
cendants to the time of HarbansR&e occupied it. When the paternal acres 
were divided between Dfngur and Nfihar Singh, the two sons of Harbans 
Ran, ■ Kot Bilkhar* fell to the lot of the former, who is ancestor in a 
direct lind of the present Taluqdar ofDalippur, R&o Madho Parsh4d8ingh. 
Dingur Singh and his heirs continued to occupy the fort down to the year 
1180 fasli (A. D„ 177k), when the last owner, Me Meherhin Singh, came 
into oolliaion with the n&zim, who razed the fort and left it in ruins. The 
spot is on the left bank of the Sai, some seven miles from the headquar¬ 
ters of the district. The ruins of the old fort may be seen on an elevated 
plateau surrounded on three sides by ravines and broken ground covered 
with scrub jungle, wad on the fourth side by the river. The fosse is clearly 
distinguishable all round. 11 ' 

, i , t 

fke temple of GAau/ufr;a.>—Concern ing the temple of Chauhasja, my 
predecessor has placed the following on record 


“ In the village of Parosr&mpur, in the Darifipur ilfoa, is situated a 
U4fd fono of the goddess Bebi, who is worshipped under the name of 
CJiauMija. It is said to be of superlative antiquity, and, in proof of it, tho 
priests assert that the hero Alha, whose praises ana deeds form the subject 
of minstrels' songs to this day, and whose tomb is Bhown at Oh undr, wor- 
- shipped ,here, and made a well at this place, which is still visible. 
Indeed, Aina issaidto have continued his visifS to the shrine long after he 
disappeari from mdrtallifn,* and stories of his apparitions ore told, but 
I need not selate thent* v-> 


Two feim’take 


i one on the fftb Ruhr 


October), and the other on the 9th Chait (Hareh-April), . On mm -eceor 


te, within a radius ofabout 20 miles or so, call 

i to the bhscrvassujes recorded above with . riSjL_ 

to B^Hthamhth, extensive sacrificial offerings of goats and suckihgpigs are 
mod%at this shrine of C ^uhfoja. 


sion some 

thwjrtmt hand 
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Ddudpur. —DAudpur—in the R^urBichhaurtaluqa, hM8aft^th-*-wai 
formerly a place of some note. It is tradHionally aseertedthai thefounder 
of the town and fort, MM Khan, was in the first i nst a n c e * Blur, tet 
that alarmed for bis safety at the Muhammadan liwwMto&frJheJt»iwiliiw>dsMI^jlfee 
faith of IsUrn, and returned as an adherent with the conquering AlA-nd- 
dtu Khilji to the SuitAn’a court He was then rewards^ ?m a front 
of twelve villages in this part of the country and dubbed a KumedAn 
within the Subah of‘Allahabad. His two brothers, IbrAMm I te and Saif 
Khan, founded about the same time the two adjacent villages of IbrAhftn- 
pur and SarAe Saif. After a lapse of some time, the property of BAfid 
Khan and his posterity passed into the hands of a family of BisrAba Chhat- 
tris* fan offshoot of the Bachgoti clan), and was by them held until 1188 
fas It (A.D. 1795), when it became incorporated in the tahiqa of Patti Saif- 
abad. On partition of the latter estate in 1817 faSli (A.D. 1809), Dfifid- 
pur went into the t&luqa of Raipur Bichhaur. The two sieges, which have 
rendered the fort of D&tidpnr famous, have already been narrated iu Hr. 
King's account of the pargana. It was only levelled in A.t>. 1858, when 
orders wore issued to destroy all native standing forts. DAfidpur itself 
has now dwindled down into a small and insignificant village. 

The Bachgoti clan deserve? a more generat notice ; it numbers, including 
the KAjkamirs, above 40,(MM) in Oudh besides many in Jaunpur ; it extends 
over three districts—Partnbgarh, Sultaupur, and Fyxabad—having started 
originally from Tappa Asl in Sul tan pur, to which one of its early scions gave 
its name. It was exceptionally fortunate during the mutinies ; none of 
its chiefs lost oven a portion of their estates through persistence in rebel¬ 
lion, or concealment of cannon; none of their estates are of unwieldy size, 
the largest, that generally known os N issa-igara, covering only 60,000 acres. 
Several of its loading men are of considerable intelligence and education. 

The clan originally possessed a very perfect feudal organization; its rAja 
of HisAmpur turned Musalman, and since then its titular terminology 
lias become confused. It has several rnjaa, several dfw&DB, several b&btts, 
and sefferal rAos. For a further history of the RAjkumAr branch, see 
pargana Aldemau. 

It only remains to be added that the pargana is a fertile and well 
v .watered one. There are numerous jhfls, and water is found at about 24 
foot from the surface. 

% 

PIHXNIf—Pntpana P mtm Pindarwa —Tahiti SBfAHABAD—Dfiferict 
Hawdoi.—(L atitude 27°38' north, longitude 80°14 y east) A town of 
7,588 inhabitants on Hie finmetailed road between Sitapur and 'ShAMa- 
h&opur; 9,088 of the roeident* axe Muhammadans, and 4,494 are HMltfk 
They are lodged in 827 brick and 1,498 mud houses. Its public budd¬ 
ings are a police station and a Government school. Its chief interest lies 
in its assooiktiqa with Akbaris celebrated chancellor, Sadr Jxkfa, 


* Hum Btarfbu were s duraiut offaboot of the Mmhm 
mtatttame. ThO term Is derived from » Bteftr,” * HofoMI ww& 
beta hemmed in edteisG® I rate a Mfth&jaa » mWttik&tto to 
4W4* *WMUy» oejtettwr Whet is iMjJtoww. t 

t By Ur. A. B. Beriagtoo, C.S, Assisuutt OonCBeakswr. 
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Two accounts are given of the founding of Pib&ui. Tl»e Hindus trace 
it to a settlement of Dubd Brahmans invited from Kanauj by Rfiia 
Lakban Son, the Qaur conqueror of the Thathcra fort at Sira&urgarn. 
The Muhammadan history, as collected by Mr, McMinu, is this :— 

"At the date of the battle of Bilgr&m (A.D. 1540), Abdul Ghaf&r, 
Sayyad, was qdzi of Kanauj. He had a younger brother, Abdul Muqtadi. 
After Humaylm was ox polled by Slier Sh&b, and took refuge witJi Shah 
Tuhm&sp of Persia, it is alleged that the latter called on Shor Sbdh to 
state why he usurped the throne which belonged pro^ei ly to the Mughal. 
Shor Shah in return collect® 1 various statements from nobles of India, 
proving that HmmVyun was not a true believer Abdul Ghafur was 
required to send a similar statement. Ho refused to do so, and to escape 
Sher Shah’s vengeance, he left Kanauj, and concealed himself in the jungle 
on the opposite side of the Ganges where Pili&ni uow stands. 

“ In 1555 Humfiytin returned, and Abdvd Ghafur from his biding place 
sent a letter of congratulation. Hum Ay (in gave Idrn five villages rent- 
free in parganas Pasgawan and Piiularwa; also live Ibousnml bigbas of tho 
jungle in which he bad found shelter. This spot was therefore called 
Pihani; Piuhani meaning concealment, and a town founded in the forest- 
clearing. 

“ Ghaf&r Xlam was the son of Abdul Muqtadi. He was sent to the 
QAzi-ul-QuzzAt at Delhi as a pupil. Ho made great progress, and was 
brought before the Emperor Akbar, who made him tutor to JahAngb ; and 
was so pleased with the latter’s success in his studies, that ho entitled his 
preceptor NawAb Sadr Jahfin, and made him sadr or chief mufti of tho 
empire. It is possible, however, that this pi emotion was due to Sadr 
Jahan’s conversion to the new' religion of which Akhur was the high 
priest, and into which Sadr JahAti led his two sons Tho sadr was tho 
fourth officer in the empire. He wna the highest law officer. He was 
administrator general and inquisitor into religious opinion. Sadr Jah&n 
continued to serve under Jahangir—a proof, if any was needed, that the 
latter emperor shared the free-thinking views of his father, or he would 
never have allowed the official guardianship of the puiity of the faith to 

be hold by a pervert.Sadr Julian’s tomb is at PihAtii. It was 

completed in 1068 Hijri (A.D. 1057) His descendants held high offyjfr* 
under the Mughal emperors. Like his masters, Akbar and JahAngir, 
he had married Hindu wives, by one of whom, a Brahmani, Parbati, lie 
had Murt&za Khan and Irtiza Khan Murtaza Khan was Faujdar of 
Gopamau, and Irtiza Khan held the more important charge of tho Ran- 
tamhhaur fort. Baiir Jahan, another sou, held both BarwAr and Kheri 
in rent-free tenure." 

Mr. Blochmann gives some further particulars about Sadr Jahan and 
his descendants:— 

" Mlr6n Sadr Jah&n was bom at Pihdni, a village near Kanauj. Tltrough 
the influence of Sheikh Abd-un-nabi he was made mufti. When Abdul* 
lab Kb&n Uzbak, King of Turan, wrote to Akbar regarding bis apostacy 
# 21 
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from Islam, Mirim Sadr and Hakim Hum&un were selected as ambassadors. 
Tbe answer which they took to Abdullah contained a few Arabic verses 
which Abdullah could construe into a denial of the alleged apostacy— 

' Of God, people have said that he had a son; of the prophet, some 
have stu<l that he was a sorcerer. Neither God nor the prophet has 
escaped the slander of men. Then how should I V ‘ Miran returned in 
the 34th year and was made Sadr. Up to tbe 40th year he had risen to 
the diginity of a commander of 700; but later he was made an amil, 
and got a mansab of 2,000. During the reign of Jah&ngfr, who was very 
fond of him, ho was promoted to a command of 4,000, and received Kanauj 
as tnydl. As Sadr under Jahdngir he is said to have given away more 
lands in five years than under Akbar in fifty. He died in 1020 at the 
age, it is believed, of 120 years. Ills faculties remained unimpaired to 
the last. There is no doubt that he temporized, and few people got more 
for it than ho. He also composed poems, though in the end of his life, 
like Bndaoui, he repented and gave up poetry, as against the spirit of the 
Muhammadan law He had two sons:— 

“ (1.) Mir Badr-i-Alnm He lived a retired life. (2) Rayvid Niz&m 
Murtaza Khan. His mother was a Brahman woman, of whom his 
father had boon so enamoured that ho married her; hence Nizam 
was his favourite son. lie was eaily introduced at court, and at the 
death of his father was made a commander of 2,500, 2,000 horse. In 
the first year of Shah Jahdn’s reign he was promoted to a command of 
3,000, and received on the death ot Murtaza KMn Sujti the title of Murtaza 
Khan. He served a long time in the Dakhin. His tv yd l was the par- 
gana of DaJtnau, where lie on several occasions successfully quelled 
disturbances. He was also Fanjdar of Lucknow. In the 24th year of 
Shah Jah&n’s reigu he was pensioned off, and received twenty lacs of dams 
per annum out of the revenue of Pih&ni, which w as ono kror. He enjoyed 
Iris pension for a long time. His sons died before him. On his death his 
grandsons, Abdul Muqtadi and Abdullah, were appointed to mansabs, and 
received as tuydl the remaining portion of the revenue of Pihiini. Abdul 
Muqtadi rose to a command of 1,000, 000 horse, and was Faujdar of 
Kliairnbad.” (Translation of Xin-i-Akbari, Vol. I., Farci V., p. 408.) 

Tu the Kheri history will be found a detailed account (by Mr. 

Mum) of the steps by which, in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, the Sombansi pervert rfija, Ib&dulla Khan, possessed himself of 
the j&gir of these Pihiini Sayyads. 

The decay of Plhani is attributed to Ibftdulla Khan’s encroachment, to 
the resumption of the jdgir by Saddat Ali Khan, and the loss of service 
since annexation. 

The oldest portion of the town is called Bari Pihani; dirt and decay 
abound in i^ Its chief ward or muhalla is Mir-ki-Sar&e. The oldest 
building in it is the tomb of Abdul Ghafur. The date stone has been 
removed from it. It stands close to the Khera or deserted site, which 
minks the residence of the early founders of ebak Pihdni, the Dubes Jjjnptu 
Kanauj, and the first Sayyad settlement during the reign of Akbar.' 
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Sayyad seem to have obliterated all traces of the earlier occupants. No 
ruined shrine is to be seen, only the remains of a huge masonry well. 
Bari PihAni was deserted when Ifizfim Murtaza Khan founded the nearer 
adjacent town of Nizampur, or Chboti Pihani. Chboti PiMni presents 
an agreeable contrast to the older town. It is altogether clearer, brisker, 
more populous ; viewed from the outside it scorns to be buried in trees. 
The soil is good; the water near the surface. The western gateway, with 
' its huge shafts of red sandstone, the bastions of the high enclosing wall, 
brick-faced, with blocks of kankar. The remains of Murtaza Khan's fort 
show many a scene of picturesque ruin. But the gem of the whole place 
is the grand old mosque and tomb of Sadr Jalidu and Badr Jahdn in Bari 
Pih&ni. 


It is a building of much beauty. A double dome, poised on red sand¬ 
stone pillars, rises from a pavement of brick, cased with carved slab of 
stone, and shaded by tamarinds of enormous girth. Lightness, symmetry, 
and grace, delicate colour, and rich but not florid ornamentation, aro its 
characteristics. 

In £h e nawabi, Pihtini was the Damascus of Oudh, noted for the temper 
of its sword blades. But these and its woven turbans (dasl&r) are things 
of the past. 


PIHXNI PINDARWA Pargana—Tahtil Shahaji ad— Dinlrkt Hardoi.— 
This pargana is hounded on tho north by the district of Kbori, on the east, 
by Khcri and Sitapur, on the west by pargana Alamuagar and Mansur* 
nagar, and on the south by Gopamau and Mansurnagar. Its area is 
45,544 acres, or 7l square miles, divided us follows : — 


Cultivate! 

Irrigated 
Uu irrigated 
Culturable . 
Unculturablc 


IM *«• 27,309 ncrctt. 

... O.S3.1 „ 

... 18,066 „ 

... ... 12,741 , 

... ... 6,404 „ 

Total ... 45,644 „ 


The soil is loam; the river Gurnti passes through the pargana. There 
are Jour roads, viz .:— 

From Pihfuii to Shahabad, from Pihani to Kullmbar Ghat, from PilufnT 
to Hardoi, and froth Pihani to Aurangabad. 

Pihdni and Pindarwa arc the principal pillages. Tlie Government 
revenue is Rs. 40,861. The population amounts to 86,070, and the 
number of houses is 6,607. There are 12 schools within the pargana; tha 
town of Pihani has post and registry offices, and a police station. 


Formerly PiMni, was not a pargana, but was merely known by the 
name of “ JAgir of SAdat.” Since the Sayyads of PihAni lost their jkgirs. 
the land revenue of PihAni itself was collected along with that of pargana 
Pindarwa In the time of Hakim Mehndi, Chakladar of Muhan.di 
(18PL1820), some of the villages of Pindarwa pargana were amalgamated 
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with Pihdni; since then Pih&ai was selected as the headquarters of the 
ziladar, and consequently Pihani was converted into a pargana. Some 100 
years ago a combat took place at village Zamtir between the Sayyads of 
Pilijiui and the Gaurs. The zamindars of Pih&ni are of various castes— 
Rajputs, Brahmans, K&yaths, and Muhammadans. 

PIRN AGAR Parf/(wa*—Tah8il Sitapur — District Sitapur. —Pargana 
Pirnagar is bounded on the north and north-east by pargana Bisw&n, on 
the north-west by pargana Khairabad, on the west by pargana Maclih- 
rohta, on the east by pargana Bdri, and on the south by pargana Gund- 
lamau. It is separated from Machhrchta and Gundlamau by the river 
ttanlyun and from Khairabad by the Gon, which flows into the Sardyan 
at the town of Pirnagar, the Sordyan flowing into the Gurati at Hindaura 
Gluit. 

The Sarayan is a very winding river, and the lands on either side of it 
are high and barren and cut up by ravines. The jungle here is consider¬ 
able, there is a deal of usai land; water is found, where found at all, at 
a great depth, 49 feet from the surface ; wells cannot be dug at all-in the 
neighbourhood of the ravines. 

But in the centre of the district the character of the soil is quite 
different; there wells are dug with ease. The productive powers 01 tho 
soil are good ; the land is level. There are no Stills or forests. 

The pargana is a small one being only 44 square miles in extent, of 
which 28 are cultivated. The detail is as follows ;— 

Acres 17,770 cultivated. 

„ 4,224 cullurablo. 

,, 21,994 assessed 

i, 15 rent-free. 

„ 5,947 barren. 

„ 5,962 

Total „ 27,956 

The population numbers 15,295, and is distributed thus :— 

Hindus agricultural ... 8,841 Musalmans agricultural «. 370 

„ uou-agncultural ... 5,379 „ non-agricultural... 705 * 

14,220 1,075 

Tlies6 live in 2,935 houses, each of which thus is occupied by 5*2 indivi¬ 
duals. The Musalmans arq.7 percent, of the whole population; and to 
each head of the eutire agricultural population there are Id) acres of cul¬ 
tivated land, and 2*4 of m&lguzfai. 

Tins proportion agrees with what obtains in parganas Khairabad and 
Sitapur. The incidence of the revised jama is as follows :— 

On cultivated area 1 3 8 per acre. 

On m&lfftizan 0 15 4 „ „ 

On total area 0 12 1 „ „ 

* By Mi M. L. Femr, BA., C.S., Assistant Commissioner, 
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Tke principal castes of the Hindus aro—Brahmans 2,374, Rajputs 1,139, 
Aliirs 1,422, Pasis 2,034, Ohamirs 2,394. 

The pargana contains 54 demarcated villages, which aro thus distribut¬ 
ed,—15 taluqdiiri, 39 zemindari, Bais Chhattria own 48, Brahmans 3, 
KAyaths own 2, Musalmans own 1; these Musalmans being descendants of a 
converted Rajput, a Purdua or ancient Bais, to distinguish the caste 
from the modern Tilokchandi Bais, who now possess the greater part of 
the pargana. 

These villages are all small, none of them having a population exceed¬ 
ing 1,000. Pirnagar itself boasts of but 790. There is not a single 
masonry house in the pargana, the people having a superstition against 
using burnt bricks or tiles for their residences. This auporstition is not 
peculiar to Pirnagar, but oxists in many other parts of the district (vide 
Towns Seota and Tmidmur). 


The fairs are six iri number as follows :— 


Name of fair. 

i 

Village. 

j 

Date. 


Average 

attendance. 

Banalbat 


t 

Jairampur 

ass 

Aghan 


19,000 

llatiia Pir les 

IM 

Bhdnpur 

• •• 

Jeth 

Ml 

BOO 

Mahothe Kfini 


Mahothepur near SaidA- | 

Uhait 

Ml 

3,000 

Husenia Dih 

*11 

put 

Muhaminadpur 

Mahothepur. 

alias 

Jeth 


5,000 

Katki 


Phul pur 


Knrtik 

• s ■ 

1,000 

Dkannk Jagg 

<•« 

Bhitauli 

»ss 

Aglum 

IM 

3,000 


and at these a good trade is carried on by the dealers in the ordinary 
necessaries of life. 


The Jairampur fair was founded by Bansibat, a follower of the great R&m 
Chandar, in honour of whose espousals with Sita the mela is hold. 

The fair called Hatfla Pir-ka-mola is a Musalman festival, and comme¬ 
morates the death of Hatfla Pfr, a martyr to Islam, who fell fighting 
for his faith, in the ranks of his maternal uncle, Masaiid of Ghazni, tho 
. Sayyad Sal&r, who invaded Oudh, and whose tomb is at Bahraich. 

The Mahothepur fair is a local Bais festival, held in honour of Queen 
Mahothe, an ancient princess of that clan, whose life was pure and noble, 
and who on her consort’s death became a sati. + 

The Bhitauli feast is to commemorate the breaking of the bow (dhanuk) 
by R&ma bcijjjjjp his marriage with Sita. 

Husenia Dih is an unimportant local gathering requiring no particular 
notice. 

Besides tho metalled road between Lucknow and Sitapur which divides 
the pargana, there are no other roads in it, and the only water communi- 
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cation id afforded by the Sar&yan, which bears country boats down t%the 
Gumti at Hindaura Gh&t, and thence to Lucknow. 

The only garde in the whole pargana is at Kamdlpur. There are five 
shiw&las or Hindu temples, the most famous being that in honour of 
Dudh Ndth in Pirnagar. This town also possesses a mosque built 
by a Hindu, Rae Gansdr Dds; masonry tanks are unknown throughout 
the pargana, and the masonry wells, which are only 15 in number, are not 
used for irrigation, but for domestic purposes. The absence of all which 
things is to be accounted for by the impecimiosity of the zamindars. 

The only public (Government) structures in the pargana are the metal¬ 
led road and caravan-serai already mentioned, a masonry bridge at Pirnagar 
over the Sardyan, and an Engineer’s bungalow on the high road at D&ud- 
pur, close to Pirnagar. 

The pargana is not at all historically famous; no great heroes lived here; 
no great battles were fought; no Hindu hero or Delhi B&dsh&li or Luck¬ 
now Nawab ever tarried in it for the pleasures of the chase, or in exile, 
as has happened in some of the other parganas. In fact, its history may 
be given in a few words, and runs thus.— 

In the beginning, the country, now known as the pargana, was held by 
Bais Chhattris, not by Tilokehandi Bai«, whose origin dates from only 
4(H) years back, but by ancient Bais, and was part ot their dominions, which 
went under the name of Ohapangarh. They gradually became extinct, 
and were succeeded by Km'ho.ms and Qujars, and Jdts also, according to 
the qdniingos, who held sway under king Akbar’s time, or 800 yeais ago, 
when BMkhamdoo, u Tilokehandi Bais, and Thdn Hingh, were granted 
the lands by that monarch, as a reward for having saved the lifo of tlie 
Rdni of Baundi (in Bahraich), who on her way to bathe in the sacred 
water of Prog (the modern Allahabad) had been seized by certain Moslem 
lavishors. Tilok (Jhand Bais got the lands, which had just then been 
formed into a pargana by Todar Mai, and their descendants hold the 
greater part or nine-tenths of it to the present day; one village only out 
of the 54 is held by a descendant of the aneiont Bais, and he is a Musal- 
man, os already mentioned. 

pargana was known at first as Bahrimau, which name it retained until 
Jahangirs reign, when it was changed to Pirnagar, from the name of the 
town. The founder of this latter was R4e G&nsur D&s, the Diw4n of 
Pir Muhammad, then Subakdar of Oudh, and he named it after his master, 
and built the mosque abovementioned to caim the indignation which tho 
subabdar felt on being informed that in the town founded in his honour 
a Hindu temple had been erected. ^ 

The place is not mentioned in any of the older epics or histories of 
India, and tho only remains of antiquity to be met with are 9 of those 
nameless barrows, cal'ed by the country folk dihs. These are mounds of 
earth varying in area from 20 to 50 acres, and raised from the surfaoe of 
the ground by from 20 to 100 feet They are covered with the iesBid# 
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of broken tiles and bricks, and are apparently the sites » f old towns or 
strongholds, built before the memory of man. Tho villages can tell nothing 
of their origin. At Unasia (see pargana Khairabad), at ManwAn vide 
tpwa history), at Ramkot, at Hargdrn, Ac., the dih is connected with 
the name of some mythical or historical character. They are met with 
all over the province of Chtdh, and they bear evidence that the people 
who erected them had advanced to a higher degree of civilisation than 
the present inhabitants of the country. It is strange that up to the 
present time nothing in the way of inscriptions has been discovered in 
any of these dihs. They were probably, as stated above, strongholds; 
they were certainly not tombs, so that perhaps they should not have been 
called above nameless barrows. 

PITXRI —Patgana Sikandarpur— Tahnll Unao— District Unao.—A 
village about tour miles north-west of the sadr station. No river flows 
near it, or road passes through it. It is an old village dating from the* time 
of Riya Unwant Singh, the reputed founder of Unao. Kutiwar Singh, tho 
granclfather of GajrsVj Singh, the present lambardar, was a man of local 
celebrity. The people are mostly Hindus. The average annual sales at 
bazar amount to Rs. 3,000. The population is 3,580, as follows:— 


Brahmans 

223 

Chhattri 

383 

Mns&lmana 

179 

Ffol ... 

139 

Ahir ... 

300 

Others 

2.305 


Total ,V>8 8 


PUKHRA— Pargona Haidargarh— Tahsil Haidargauh— District Bara 
Banki. —This village is situated on the Rae Bareli and ITaidargarli 
road, five miles east of the Gumti. The country around is fairly wooded 
and fertile. The population is 3,383, of whom 1,005 are Brahmans. 
There is a very fine temple in honour of Muh&deo, and a. tank, with 
masonry bathing ghats, erected by .Beni Dube, late 8uba in a native state, 
at a cost of Rs. 89,000. This temple is much larger than the ordinary 
ones. There is also a Th&kurdwara, but nothing else of note in the town. 

This place is the headquarters of the estate of Pukhra Ans&ri of 
chief Amethia Chhattris, one of which clan Riija Sahajr&m Bak^j^Jfwaa 
a notorious insurgent in the nawabi. 

PURWA Pargana—TaJisil Purwa —District Cnao. —This pargana is 
bounded on the north by Goriuda Parsandan, on the east by MaurAnwAn, 
on the south by Panhan, Patan, and Magrayar, and on the west by Hnrha. 
Its area is Ilk square miles or 71,032 acres, comprising 123 villages. It 
is twelve miles long by ten broad. The soil is chiefly loam and clay, and 
the principal crops are wheat, bAjra, and sugarcane. The Lon river winds 
its way through a portion of the lands of this pargana during the rainy 
and cold seasons, but dries up in the hot weather. Water is found at 
from 52 in the south to 15 feet in the east. There are six baz&rs. 
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The Government revenue i.s Rs. 84,367, and the assessment falls at Re. 1-3-0 
per acre. The tenure is as follows:— 

Talnqdarl 15,980 acres 

Zmnmdfiri... ... 89,940 „ 

Pattidari ... ... 15,411 „ 

The population amounts to 64,758. There is an old temple in Purwa 
to Billeswar MaMdeo. 

The pargana was formed in Akbar’s time ; for a history of the name see 
town article. This was the most westerly portion of the Bais dominions. 
It was ruled by Achal Singh, thus referred to by Elliot:— 

“ There is nothing to notice in the history of the family till we como to 
Oogursen, His younger son, Dhara, was m the service of R&ja Achul 
Singh of Poorwah, and was the chief of his armed retainers. His valour is 
conspicuously mentioned in the ballad which details the light between Achul 
ondDewanbux, whohoaded the houses of the combined families of Symbussie 
and Nyhosta In that fight a pair of kettle-drums were taken from 
Dewanbux and were kept by the head of Achul s family at Doonea Kbora. 
The disgiace was keenly felt by the other party, and quite lately Rana 
Rughonath Singh sent to Rao Rainbux to otter terms on which he might 
get the drums hack, a message to which the Rao politely answered that 
he would he most happy if Hughonath amid recover them in the same 
way in which Aclml Singh hail taken them. Oogursen stood security for 
a friend who defaulted, and he was unable to pay up the default. Achul 
Singh, unmindful of the sei vices of his sou, seized and bound him, and 
had one of his sons, named Dhecv Singh, muidered belorc his eyes. Next 
morning Oogursen was found dead at the bottom of a well, and it was 
darkly whispered that it was not grief or despair which brought him to 
that end. Dhara at once threw up the raja’s service, and took to plunder¬ 
ing his estates, and lived the life of an outlaw. In order to keep him in 
check, the tahsil and fort were removed from Asoha to Kantha, and the 
forces allotted to the paigana wore stationed in that town. In 1184 
feali Achul Singh was succeeded in the Ni/.amut by Bhowani Singh, 
and soon after took poison and died, on which Dhara Singh came back 
to his home, and became a peaceable subject again.” (pp. 48-49, u Elliot’s 
ronicles of Oouao.’’) 

PURWA —Pargana Purwa — Tahsil Purwa —j District Unao. —The town 
of Purwa lies in latitude 26 a 32' north, longitude 80°52' east, and is 
situated twenty miles soifeh-east of Unao. There is a lake called Basha 
close to this town on the north. Four unmetalled roads lead to it—one 
from Unao to Rae Bareli, another from Purwa to Cawnpore, a third from 
Purwa to Lucknow, and a fourth from Purwa to Bih&r, Baksar, and Rae 
Bareli. The town is loeally noted for good shoe-makers. Two bazfos are 
hold weekly, attended by about 1,000 visitors. There are three large fairs 
here during the year. Two are held in honour of Sri Billeswar Mah&deo, 
about one mile east of the town, one on the day of Shiur&ttri, and the other 
on the 1st and 2nd days of Aghan, about November; each of these fiulflais 
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attended by about seven or eight thousand people. The annual amount 
of sales at these fairs and the bazars is about Rs. 31,000. Tho population 
amounts to 10,880, the Hindus number 8,355, and Moslems 2,525, of the 
Hindus, Brahmans (2,267j, Banians (2,000), and Kuyaths (1,000) predomin¬ 
ate. There is a tahsil, a thfina, and a school where more than a hundred 
boys are taught, Purwa was formeilv tho lieadquaitors of the chakladar 
of the hfarha Purwa, ehakla or collect orate of the nawabi. At annexation 
also the headquarters of the district were at Purwa. A tahsildar only 
resides there now 


The town is said to have heou founded about 500 years ago. Primarily 
one Raja No wan, a Raghuhansi resident of Ajodhya, came and settled at a 
place four miles west, of this town which is now known a» Now&yan. 
After some time the river Lon washed that village away. Raja Uanbir 
Singh, a descendant of the abovenamed nl|ii, who mled No way an at that 
time laid the foundation of this t«>\Mi, which stands on the laud of the 
villages Bhaw&nipur, Solripm, and Kaliiinpm It was then called Ranbir- 
pur. Now the word “ Rarijit" is put (eironeously) instead of Rnubir, and 
the town is called 1 Rnnjitpurwa” or “ Punva.” 


R6ja Achal Singh Rais, a icm* dent and tnluqdar of Daundia Khera, was 
chakladar, as also the liege lord of the town of Purwa, and had taken up his 
residence at this place from 1123 fasli (A.J) I7H>) to 1183 fash (A.l>. 1776). 
The other Thakuis of Uaiswiira and ol the Rais tribe, who had a great 
dislike to the rule of the chakladar, waged \v.*u against Achal Singh, in 
•which they were totally d idea ted Raja Achal Singh then had a garden 
laid out on the very plain where the hatth* was fought winch is still there. 
Raja. Achal Singh, R:\jaSiful Ihtishml, Tirhedi, Na/nu. a,id Patch All, a 
favourite slave ol Almas Ah, Khunjn Sara, ban* be n remarkable persons in 
the history of this town Raja Achal Singh is said to have been the founder 
of Achalganj in tho pargana Haiha, district Unao. Achal Khera, &e, in 
pargana and tahsil Purwa, as also ol the following villages in tins district,— 
Purwa, Unchg&on, Naig.ion, Banthar, Jhalotor. 


Rdja Sital Parshnd founded Sltalganj in tliis place, embellishing it with 
a temple and a tank. Another place of this name was founded by the 
same nfizim in Rasulabad. 


Fateh Ali was the founder of Fatohgauj which lies near Purwa, 
planted the road from Purwa to Basing and from Jalalabad 
entrance gate of the city of Lucknow, with trees for the conveuieneeancl com¬ 
fort of travellers. He also had laid out and planted a garden, with a masonry 
tank, in the city of Lucknow. Buildings of forme^Virncs now remaining are 
the temple of Billeswar Mahadeo and the tomb of one Mina Sahib—both 
regarded as sacred by Hindus and Muhammadans respectively; a shrine 
of Ni&mat Shah, and a burial-place of oue Hfra Shah, both famous hermits, 
are also worthy of note here. 

JUTUBNAGAR*— Pargana. Mjsrikii —Tahsil Mihrikh — f>i»trict, SiTA- 
pm.—Is 18 miles west from Sitapur on the high road to Hardoi. 


* By Mr. M. L. Pcrrar, C.S, Assistant Commissioner. 
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Three miles to the south-west runs the Gumti, which is navigable at 
all times of the year, and within two miles to the north-west runs a small 
stream called the Katlma which is not navigable. 

The population numbers 2,256 of all castes; at the school attend 70 
boys ; the bazar is held on Tuesdays and Fridays; but the sales are incon- 
siuerab 1 ", not exceeding Its. 5,000 in the year. The climate is good. The 
only masonry house in the place is the residence of the taluquar, and is 
built on some rising ground, the site of an old dih called “ Kunj Bih&ri- 
pur,” which had been owned by a community of faqirs. Within the 
enclosure is an ancient Hindu well called "Biswa Mitra,” and the remains 
of what once is said to have been a masonry tank called “ Jambu Dip.” 
There are 421 mud-built houses. 

Hard by in Heogaon is a mud tank, which is visited in ph&gun by the 
Nimkhar pilgrims when going on their “ paikarma.” 

The tuluqdar of Qutubnagar belongs to the same family as the taluqdar 
of Auiangabad, both betngplt-sceuded from i,hat Bahadur Beg who 200 
years ago, in the reign of Xlamgir, got a jfigir of this part of the country. 

Another account has it that it was in Shah Jahau’s reign the present 
taluqdar’s ancestor, Mirza Muhammad Ata, acquiicd the property. 

There are no manufactures of any sort in Qutubnagar, and the place is 
altogether devoid of any interest, historical or otherwise. 

RAE BARELI DIVISION.—Rhe Bareli is a division of British territory 
in Oudh comprising three districts, whose names, areas, and population 
arc given in the accompanying table:— 

Area and population. 
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Sultanpur .. 
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40 
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996,876 
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Partahgarh 


1,445' 

| 696 

719,329 

63,133 

18 

98 

896,676 

864,106 

789,681 

649 


Total .. 

6,494 

4,898 j 9,448 


916,334 

lOBj 

98 

1,397,640 

1,370,796 

2,768,966 

666 


* The areas ta the above statement are obtained from settlement returns. iBW popula- 

tion from the census report. . 
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RAE BARELI DISTRICT ARTICLE. 

ABSTRACT OF CHAPTERS 


I.— Physical features. II.— Agriculture and commerce III.—Thi 
people IV.— Administration. V.— -History. 

CHAPTER I. 

NATURAL FEATURES. 

Genera) description—Change of territory—Superficial configuration—General aspect— 
Kir era—Natural products—Wild cuttle—Fauna—Rainfall—Medical aspects—Fairs. 

General description. —The district of Rae Bareli has undergone many 
alterations of boundaries and extent. At present it lies between 25°49' 
and 2(j°3f>' north latitude, and fc»0°45' and 8L"40' east longitude. Its 
area is 1,739* square miles, and its population 9S9,008.i* It now consists 
of four tabsils—Rao Bareli, Dighi jaiganj, Lalganj, and Salon. These ore 
subdivided into the following prugauas : 

Rae Bareli. 

Dalmttu. 

Sat cm 

Khfron 

Salon 

ParhhAdcpur. 

Lukha JAia. 

Boundaries, —The present district has no natural boundaries except 
the Ganges to the south-west and south; on the east it is bounded by ton¬ 
sil Bihar (Kunda) of Partabgarh, on the north-east by Bara Bauki, on the 
north-west by Lucknow district, and on the west by Unao. The general 
shape of the country is a rough truncated ovoid, with its base to the south-west 
on the Ganges, and itsextremity reaching to within seven miles of the Ournti. 
This segment of the Gangetic plain is divided into two nearly 
tions by the river Sai. It is flat, with no mountains; its oleva tl ga ^varies 
from about 395 feet above the sea on the north-west to^j^lWem of the 
Ganges when it leaves the district The slope ls^Sifl^Uientforo; it is from 
north-west to south-east; and all the rivers ’ tflEothat course. Particular 
points are recorded in the revenue survey map as Attaining a higher 
elevation, but these are on artificial elevations selected or erected by the 
surveyors themselves. Such are the present territorial limits of the Rae 
Bareli district. 


lnhauna. 

Slmrauta, 

MuliHaftanj. 

KmolniwAn 

Bachhr&wun, 

Uardm 


* By Settlement Returns, 1,747 square miles. 

f This fa the total of the pargaua population as given In the census report, and it differ! 
•omewbft from later calculations which make the population of the district 988,719. 
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Change of territory .—But the administrative arrangement has only been 
arrived at after several steps. There were at first four tahsila—Bih&r, Dal- 
mau, Bareli, and Haidargarh. These were reduced to three—Bih&r, Bareli, 
and Haidargarh. Then the Bih&r tahsil containing seven parganaa—Daun- 
din Khora, Gh&tampur, Bhagwautnagar, Bihar, Panhan, Patan, and Magr&- 
yar—was transferred to the Unao district, Ifaidargarh at the extreme north 
was placed m Bara Banki; while Simrauta, Mohanganj, Inhauna, Rokha 
Jdis have been transferred to Rae Bareli from Sultanpur; Salon and Par- 
shddepur from Partabgarh 

The area, population, and admin i»lrative divisions of the district are 
given in Chapter 1II Those of the old distiiet were as follows :—Area 1,350 
square miles, number of villages 1,482, population 782,874. 

Rae Bareli has been more changed by the re-distribution of 1869 than 
any other district. In fact, it leceived so to speak a fresh tahsil to the south¬ 
east : its parganas weic transferred to l hiao and Bara Banki; and it was 
compensated by additions from Paitabgarh and Sultanpur to the east. 
Still the map of the old district remains incorporated, and forms the chief 

f ortiori of the new The former is thus described by the settlement officer. 

t must be remembered that the north-east extiemity towaids the Gumti, 
the shank of the shouldci of mutton afterwards mentioned, has been cut 
off and transferred to Bara Banki. 

fruperjirial conjignro.iiov —The district of Rae Bareli may be said to 
resemble in shape a shoulder of mutton, with the shark broken and bent 
backwards. Tin* slunk fuims the tahsil u l Ilanlargarh, the remainder forms 
the three tahsils, ninth last year from motives ol economy were doubled 
up into two, 

kv 

The river Ganges forms the south-west boundary of the district. On 
the north-east, at the extremity of the Haidaigarh tahsil, the Gumti is the 
bounduiy Between them the Sai runs through the very centre of the 
district, and between the Sai and the Ganges, the Loni nala coming out 
of the Unao distiiet, and running generally parallel to the course of the 
rivers, falls into the Ganges no.u Dalmau About midway between the 
rivers u a kind of elevated hollow m which there is a stiing of jhils which 
j?n the map follow the couiso of the rivers, and are a striking feature of 
pun try. From these jht'ls lateral nalas lead into the rivers, and carry 
off tfi^mjju^jluou.s water This conformation is to be found between the 
Gumti aiurtffifcliiiy^the Sai and the Loni, and the Sai and the Ganges, 
after the confluence oF^h^Loni with the Ganges, while it also is to be found 
in a limited degree betweeh the Loni and the Ganges. But the high 
bank of the Ganges and the Loni approach so near to each other at the 
western extremity of the district, that tjie space left for the jhils is very 
small, and they become almost nothing. 

The effect of this is to make the country topographically lie in belts or 
zones Beginning with the Ganges, we have the villages on the high bank 
ot the river much broken and sandy, with the water a good distance, from 
the smface These villages are generally among the poorest if «a M 4he 
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district. Within this belt lies a strip of villages, which, taken all in all, are 
perhaps the finest iu the district, as they are wholly cultivated, and are 
irrigated nearly altogether from wells, though they get assistance from 
small ponds. Within these again come the villages among the large jhils, 
showing many of them the finest land of all, but intermixed with large 
waste tracts, of which it is some times very hard to say whether they are 
barren or culturable. These villages are irrigated mainly from the jhils, 
whence the water is thrown up upon the fields by manual labour. Pro¬ 
ceeding still in a north-easterly direction, wo come again to the belt of 
five villages irrigated from wells, and further on to the sandy, poorer, and 
broken villages ou the banks of the Sai. where irrigation is less resorted 
ta The like description will sutfico for the surface of the country, still 
pursuing a north-east line, up to the Uumti. 

General aspect .—The general aspect of the (list net is undulating in a 
slight degree, which, as the country is beautifully wooded, chiefly with 
mango and mahua groves, gives it a variety which is not often to be 
observed in the valley of the Ganges. The fertility of the, soil is remark¬ 
able, and the cultivation being of a high class, the beauty of the country is 
not to be surpassed by any part of the real plain of Hindustan. Scattered 
here and there, all over the district, and more specially towards the 
Ganges, are noble trees, generally baigad or pipal. Trees are not how¬ 
ever grown for timber. The babul is not plentiful, and the bamboo is 
very scarce, while tne shisham and the tain, both of which thrive well, and 
would be a certain revenue from the lands which are too bioken for culti¬ 
vation, arc not to be found in the district, save where planted as orna¬ 
mental trees since our occupation of the country. 

The general appearance of the Rae Bareli district conveys the 
impression of its bemg a highly favoured and richly productive tract 
of country, and as a rule the crops, where there has been careful 
cultivation, are heavy and probably up to the average of production 
in the province, but the absence in any quantity of the heavy black, 
loamy, bog-like soil, found m largo quantities in the south-eastern 
portion of Oudh, is a remaikalile feature of this district. Hot that 
this want affects the general fertility of the country, and the reason 
is obvious, the agricultural implements in local use are few in number, 
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can be even roughly worked. The chief advantages of clays over light 
soils are that they require but little manure, as they contain large quan¬ 
tities of the substances required by plants, and that they retain these 
substances which in lighter soils would be washed down by heavy rain 
into the substratum; and the disadvantages of light soils are that water 
washes out the valuable portions of manures before the roots of plants 
have had time to take them up, and that consequently they have to be 
frequently manured. 

In a country blessed, as this portion of British India is for the 
greater part of the year, with the nearly vertical rays of an almost 
tropical sun, and still raised .sufficiently above the water level to 
escape remaining a perpetual swamp, the advantages above described 
as appertaining to clay soils are nullified, whilst their disadvantages are 
intensified No amount of clay in a soil will do away with the necessity 
for irrigation, except during the rainy season, when the more valuable 
kinds of crops cannot be grown, and when the lightest description of 
soil becomes fertile, owing to the water level over the whole country 
remaining for some months high , on the other hand, light soils are adapted 
to the means at the disposal of and the mode of agriculture familiar to 
the people. 

The rivers .—The principal rivers are the Ganges and the Sai. The 
Gangcsskirtsthedistnct for o-l miles separating it from Fatchpur; the 
Sai runs through it for miles. The former is everywhere navigable for 
boats of 1,200 maunds or 40 tons; the latter is navigated during the rains 
only; it is about, two feet deep in the dry weather, and might be used by 
barges. The hanks of both are, high and geneially precipitous, aud the level 
of the water is seventy or eighty feet below the surface of the country. 
They are not therefore of much value for irugation oxcept for the alluvial 
bottoms in the immediate neighbourhood. The bottoms are sandy. 
There are no large towns on their banks, and no centres of trade or com¬ 
merce. Very little fishing is earned on except in the jhils. These 
rivers both flow from the north-west to south-east os do the smaller 
streams afterwards mentioned. The Sai is spanned by a fine bridge at 
Rae Bareli, erected since annexation in 18(34 by tiro taluqdar; the ferries 
are so numerous and so changeable that it is not worth while to detail 
NAlmm he've. The extreme flood discharge of the Sai is about 0,000 cubic 
feet^ju: second; the average discharge during the five rainy months is 
about feet per second , the minimum discharge in the dry wea¬ 
ther is about The Lorn stream issues from a marsh 

known as the Moti jhi^lft*4he Unao district entering this district at a 
village named Utwal, pargana 'AEiOTtyar, and leaving it at village Khajiir- 
giion, pargana Dalmau, where it faWmto the Ganges. It runs a course of 
about thirty miles in this district, and dries up in the hot weather. 

The Gurdhm. —The Gurdhoi is a water-course dry in the hot weather, 
and fed from the Ganges during the rains. ’ ^ 

The Dasha .—The Basha is also a water-course dry during the%ot fa¬ 
ther, bu\ a rather formidable stream during heavy rains. It enters this 
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district from Unao and after traversing the Khiron, and a portion of the 
Bareli parganas, it falls into the Sai river, a few miles west of Rae Bareli. 
It is apparently to the discharge of water from this stream that the heavy 
floods in the river Sai about and below Bareli are attributable, 

M&ng TUI ,—Isa shallow lake occupying the greater portion of a village 
in pargana Simrauta about 1,500 acres' in extent, to which it gives its name. 
Its margin only is usually cultivated, but when its contents are not 
exhausted by irrigation (for which purpose it is extensively used by tho 
villages in its proximity), it bears a crop of summer rice. The piscary is 
valuable. Tt is famous also for its wild IbWl; and this was the consi¬ 
deration, perhaps, which induced Nasu-ud-din Huidar to build a house 
upon its banks, but scandal, with its busy tongue, asserts that some lair 
Rosamond was the game of which he came in quest, Tin* village, long 
since ceased to be a royal residence, and nothing but tho rums of Nasiy- 
ud-din’s house now exist to show that it. formerly enjoyed that honour. 

The Naiya .—The Naiya is also a water-course dry during tho hot wea¬ 
ther. It enters this from tho Lucknow district, and flows in three channels 
during the rains ; two streams running into the Sultanpur district, and 
one finding its way into the liver Sai near village IJndobar. 

The Sur .—A water-course dry dining the hot weather, named the Sur, 
brings the surplus waters of a tank in the Unao district into the river Sai 
at a village named Bard dr during the rams. 

Drainage and irrigation .—Besides the aUive there are a great number 
of marshes and water-courses, which arc all dry during the hot weather, 
and which all contribute towaids causing Hoods (luring heavy rainy seasons. 
It is more than probable that, by utilizing the natural advantages pre¬ 
sented by these escapes and reservoiis, ngieeahlyto some sensible and com¬ 
prehensive system of drainage, heavy floods might be avoided throughout 
the district at a small expense, and that in deficient rainy seasons the 
water now wasted might be economically stored. As it is, tho people never 
have one-tenth of the water they could utilize in the dry weather, and in 
occasional rainy seasons like the one just past (1871 A.I>.) they are homeless 
and houseless wanderers owing to heavy floods Here and there occasion¬ 
ally a dam is to be seen across some very small stream, and once or tv 
since annexation a dam has been made across the river Sai byjjnva to 
enterprise, but any combined or general efforts in cannot 

be expected from the people. 

The following notes on the natural of the district are taken 

from Major Ouseley’s settlement rej 

. Indigenous produc ts ofr /tf Umrict. —Tun(Cedrela toona),* a magnificent 
.tree, with beautd^^MH^e, and a rather fine-grained wood, which takes a 
very good furniture made of it is much esteemed. The 

flowers axmmed for dyeing a yellow colour which the natives say is fast. 


* She botanical names bare been taken from Shakeupcar’s Hindustani dictionary. 
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jShCiltdhi (Balbcigia sissoo), a magnificent tree, with beautiful foliage, 
ami a very fine-giamed wood, which takes a very good dark polish. It is 
rathei heavy for furniture, but is used -extensively in gun and other 
earr j ag e m auu fact u re. 

Dhdk (Butea frondosn), a tree much used for firewood, and with the 
roots the natives make rope 

Babul (Acacia aiabiea), a tree of fast, growth, with graceful foliage, and 
a very hard Wood, univei sally used in the manufacture of country carts, 
agricultural implements, tent pigs, and mallets 

(fra-riifi liftsfftt —The most esteemed species being ‘‘dub" (Agiostis 
linearis) It does not burn up so fast as othei kinds m the hot 
weather. 

Tin (Andropogon mmic.itum), a grass in universal use foi thatching 
purposes, the iceds being inaih* into brooms The mots of it supply the 
‘khan,’with which our hot weathei tatties are math- It grows on the 
banks of river* and marshes, and is generally stmtlv preserved, as it 
takes time to upload Piopiietors me a\eise to its being dug up foi the 
khiis 

Patdwar or narpaj. - Sacelmnun muuja. saceharum prorvnun, saccha- 
rutn sara.) With the npjiei pait of the stem me made * .sirki." a kind of 
inat which keej»s off mm The upper leave', are used foi thatching 
With the coarser Je.rves below tlies*■ a stung called “ mtirij” is made, and 
the natives use the stalks ui strong reeds which they call "sentha" for 
the groundwork of thou thatches 

Ktisa (Saceharum spontaueum) is used foi thatching and making a 
kind of stiing called “ ban.” 

Ku*i —A kind of grass used for thatching, and of which blacksmiths 
make charcoal for tlunr forges. 

Pasah i .— A kind of rice which grows m many tanks and marshes 

Lakh -- Tin. product* of an insect “ coccus lacca,” which is found on the 
branches of different trees. Fiom it is produced, after it has been steeped 
iiTSi^r to carry off the colouring matter, the "chapra,” or shell lae of com- 
mpmofe" manufacture of which is carried on at Cawnpore, where the 
colouring lmWfcW'X ymjde into cakes of a deep red colour. The raw produce 
is sold to Pfisis, KhatiK^ftjjd other low caste tribes, who break off the twigs 
on which it is deposited in tfr^Months of May and June 

In this state it is known as f atlek A fter separating the deposit 

from the twigs, when it is known as seed lacjTJ^’ell it to Manih&rs, who 
make it into “ clutris” or bangles. v ^ ^ 

Silkworm .—Knswari. The cocoon of a silkworm, “Phaiu.^ paphia,” 
which spins on the beri, a kind of yellow plum tree The thr&^J is like 

Drarj *• Useful Wants ol India, Page 5. 
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very fine tasar silk. The cocoon when cut spirally into a thin long strip 
was usod during the native rule by matchlock-men to fasten tbo barrel to 
the stock of thoir matchlocks, and was esteemed by tlmm bettor for that 
purpose than iron. The thread is used sometimes now for the end of the 
line employed in fishing. 

Whether certain trees are indigenous or not —Exception may perhaps 
be taken to the tun tree being enumerated an among the indigenous 
products of the district. It is very seldom seen, and is never cultivated 
as the mango, the mahua, and other trees are so it is but natural to supposes 
that those which exist wcie self-sown. It never attains in this district 
the same size or height which it reaches in the forests of Oudli, and the 
same may be said of the slush am tree; but for this there are probably very 
good reasons independent of the prevalent idea that forest trees will not 
grow outside certain tracts of country. It will be generally admitted that 
these trees are essentially forest trees, and it would be well worth 
the while of Government to have plantations of thoin made on truo 
forest principles, to see whether, when grown close together and subse¬ 
quently thinned, they would not attain the sumo height and growth as 
their fellows of the forest. No tree will attain the same height when 
grown far from othet trees that it will when closely surrounded, and it is 
natural to suppose that, owing to the clearance consequent on increasing 
population, the shisham and tun trees in tins district grew gradually 
smaller till the species has deteriorated to the size of the specimens now 
extant, and probably in a few years if left to themselves they will become 
extinct. The same reasoning applies most pi nimbly to most so called 
forest trees, but there was a special reason for the extinction of 1,he sal, 
“ Shorea robusta,” which is called by the natives the * miklm” tree. Ski 
trees are to be found to the south of the Dudlii, pargann Kingrauli,- south 
Mirzapur, probably not more than one hundred miles fiom Benares, but 
though covering vast tracts of waste land, it is seldom that a full-grown 
tree can be found, because, the saplings are tapped by the lessees or con¬ 
tractors before they are. eight years old fora puce which is then called 
° dhtfp,” and for which they get a ready sale in tie- bazars. The process 
kills the saplings in a month or two when the villagers cut down, stack, 
and just before the rains, set fire to them windward of a patch of grpmiti 
which they want to break up; the people declaring all the Time th 
although the seed of the sal troo germinates the tree cannot aHnm 
to any age or size in those parts. No dearer proof couyjfcjjlfioducrtl 
that it is the increase of population that dystr^^^Pl^^maigeriouH pro¬ 
ducts of districts, and that it is not theor the soil, but the 
destructive element in man that dijnjg^& with - tlnwf giants-of the 
forest. 

The seed of thesM0Wee germinates in this district .—Uibu Ajrt 
Singly, a talutukglffSuic Partabgarh district, and other Europeans and 
natives, hav^pflue efforts to raise the sal tret* by seed in that and other 
districts, bwtill this year hitherto without any recorded success; up to 
the tlmgjs Nasir-ud-din Haidar there were b 61 trees near Ch&r B6gn in 

23 
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Lucknow, and some ground near goes by the name of S4khtt-ka-BAgh to 
this day. There are now in this station over one hundred young plants 
raised Irom s&l seed sown last June. Many of 'which will doubtless attain 
to maturity if not forcibly uprooted or villainously tapped, or subjected to 
some other destructive treatment. A small plantation of tun and skfsham 
trees was made at Government expense in this district in the rainy 
season of 1808, and several of the trees had attained to a height of 
over twenty feet within three years, and the general result has made it 
evident that it lests with us to show why the next generation should 
not have better timber growing at their doors than we get now from the 
forest. 

Wild cattle ..—Herds of wild cattle are to be found in the pargana of 
llaundia Khera* near the river Ganges, also m Salon near the Sai. They 
are generally very pour small animals, but occasionally a fine bull is to be 
seen among them The natives catch the male calves, and they grow into 
tolerable bullocks Then* is no difficulty in domesticating the cattle if 
caught young, but, the females give little, almost no milk beyond what is 
necessary foi iearing their offspring The herds devastate the crops by 
night, and think nothing of dealing the low walls and small ditches by 
which the cultivators endeavour to check their depredations 

The fauna —The Ferre naturen are the same in Rac Bareli as in other 
parts of Omlli, but black buck are not found, except a very few near Rachh- 
rawan ; they are entirely absent, fr om the southern portions of the district, 
although they have recently become numerous in Fatehpur across the 
river Ganges. 

Nil-gae arc common near the Ganges ; wolves are occasionally met with 
in the jungles. There are no tigers, leopards, spotted deer, gond (swamp 
deci). but with the exception of the above, which are confined to the 
Himalayan Tai ai in Oudh, the fauna is the same as that described under 
Khcri. 


Climate and rainfall .—These are treated under their medical aspects a 
little further on In this general sketch it may he remarked that the 
rainfall has averaged ,‘17 inches during the last eleven years. There is a 
considerable difference in the returns of the tahsils. 


% 


are the icturns for 1874 



B«& 'A 
Salon 
IliKbijaiganj 

Ltlganj 




"A, 




37*7 

47*5 

27» 

27*7 


The two former tahsils both adjbifl'rh*_r Sai, the other two lie north 

and south of them Whatever the reason^ JS^utra! tahsils have steadily 
exhibited a fair rainfall, and the other two a seamy „ *« Any rainfall less 
than 35 inches as a rule results in very inferior crops. w A 


Non in the Unao district, 
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Average fall of rain 1 b Rae Bareli district •— 


The rainfall is however very capricious, and caprice is the ruin of 
agriculture. A table is subjoined showing the rainfalls of that portion of 
agricultural years, vis., from June to February (during which alone 
rain falls) for the last two droughts, those of 1808 and 1873. Those years, 
although differing much in the amount of rainfall, agree in that the rain 
was deficient m the critical month when the khan't' ih sown, vis , June ; 
and stopped almost entirely during the five months, October, November, 
December, January, February, when the* cold-weather ciops aic springing 
up and ripening. During this latter period in 1808 not. a tenth of an inch 
fell, and in 1873 only one-thud of an inch. But m 1873, there was a 
further misfortune, the rams did not commence till July (ith, consequently 
the ploughs, which cannot,die worked till the ground is moistened, wore 
idle, the ground was not broken up, and much of the laud was left uncul¬ 
tivated owing to the pressure and hurry at last. 

If favourable, the rains commence about Juno 5th ; the frill in that month 
is about five inches; about nine inches fall in each of the nftxt threo months; 
there are four inches m October; ending about October 10th, and two 
inches in January or February; such a combination ha^uot occurred since 
annexation. ‘ 

Rae Bareli . • 



Average for eleven years 




Total bainvall. 


Bainfall from June 1st to October 1st 

From October 1st to December Slet- 
in Jane ... 

In September ... •*• 

In October 

Date of rain ... ... 

Of rain «M Ml 

* Beta nAPKary-February of ensning 


26-C5 
o-o 
3-4 
11*1 
00 

June lflth, 
September Slat, 
o o 


432 

00 

0-0 

1**2 

00 

July fltb. 
September 15th. 
08 
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TV Mluw ii ,a memorandum has bout furnished by the civil surgeon :— 

Medical Aspects. 

Sinti-d'tCH of birth* were only taken in 1868 and 1860, and yielded insuffi¬ 
cient twinges. The biith-rate per thousand of population for the former 
peiiod was only 28 01, and for the lattei period 20 20 

»SY atistie* of death* have been obtained through the agency of village 
chunkidars since 1808 The mortality of the last six years is exhibited 
in the following table *— 


War. 

Population 

Mortuhiy from all 
causes. 

Rato per thousand of 
population. 

ISOH 

7,83,216 

12,346 

15-77 

1809 

7,82,874 

27,914 

36 65 

1870 

i 7,82,87 1 

22,862 

29 20 

1871 

1 <>,89,008 

22,268 

28-C1 

187* 

' <>,89,008 

1 

18,406 

18 61 

1873 

9.89,008 

i i 

17,815 

! 

! 18*01 

1 


Endemic dUeam *.—The endemic diseases of the district arc cholera, 
small-pox, and malarial fevois 

Cholera .—The following table gives the annual mortality from cholera 
oi the last six yeais .— 


Year. 

Number ol deaths from j 

cholera. ! 

. | 


Rate per thousand of 
population. 

1SI.8 

183 j 

| j 


•21 

18C.9 

; •“» ! 


6 10 

1870 

, 619 ; 


0 79 


2,575 ! 


2*C0 

1879 

2,583 j 


2 61 

1673 

1 

1 

t 


1*94 


Cholera in sporadic or epidemic f‘omnWfiSI^|Lvbeen absent from parts 
of the Rne Bareli district for short periods sin^^jS. Seasons of sum¬ 
mer heat have boon marked by increased prevalences?^isease. Every 
quarter of the district has within the last three years beefr" 'ft-jted by the 
midx.ly m epidemic form. After commencing and remaininf 
to live weeks) in one or two villages, the disease has usuall 
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successive implication of other localities iu their immediate or more 
remote neighbourhood. The cause of cholera has not boon determined. 
Endeavours to connect outbreaks in particular places, with concurrent and 
exceptional insanitary influences in the surroundings and mode of life of 
affected communities, have resulted iu failure. I am impressed with the 
belief that eases of the disease were greatly multiplied by the* close asso¬ 
ciation of the healthy with the sick in ill-ventilated and overcrowded dwell¬ 
ings. 

Small-vox .—The deaths from small-pox of the last six years arc given 
in the following table :— 


Year. 

N umber of <le»ths from 
small-pox. 

Bake per thousand of 
population. 

1868 

* 

669 

•84 

1869 

3,020 

8 < B0 

1870 

3,478 

3*16 

1871 

697 

0*70 

1873 

911 

021 

1873 

703 

071 


Except when epidemic in 1^09 and 1870 this disease lias not been extra¬ 
ordinarily destructive. Vaccination is being gradually extended outwards 
from the sadr station, and a notable decrease in Iho prevalence of small¬ 
pox within protected areas must ensue. This result will bring conviction 
of the efficacy of vaccination to the minds of the people, and the number 
who annually consent to the operation may increase m conswpienco. 

Fevers .—The deaths reported in the last six years as due to fevers are 
included in the following table :— 


Year. 

Number of reported deaths’ 
from fevers. 

Bate per thousand of 
population. 

1868 

8,637 


1869 

10,820 


1870 

14,380 


1871 

16,664 „ 

16 83 

1872 


' - 16 13 

0 

1878 


14'6T 


As it is jdwell known fact that natives of this country ascribe all deaths 
from prijpTry ailments of special organs to fever (vernacular “ bukhr&”), 
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the malarious character of the country, included iu the Rao Bareli district, 
is not established by the large figures of mortality* exhibited under this 
heading 

The nature of the soil of the district (which is sand and alluvium on 
karikar beds) does not favour the production of malaria by retention of 
moisture, and there exist only small and isolated patches of jungle lauds 
which have not yet beeu cleared and brought under cultivation. 

The elevation of the district above the sea is about 430 feet, and surface 
drainage is effected by channels leading to the ri ver Ganges and to the 
Sai, Naiya, and Loni rivers. Water-bearing strata are reached at ar. average 
depth of about 30 feet below the ground level in hot and dry seasons, 
and at about 12 or 14 feet after wet seasons. 

Temporary and abundant sources of malaria are in existence annually 
while rice swamps in the district are drying after the rains, when periodic 
fevers prevail very generally for two or three months, and prove speedily 
fatal when of remittent type During other periods of the year the 
suffering from such ailments is comparatively inconsiderable Organic 
and constitutional derangements, resulting from recurring attacks of fever, 
come frequently under observatipu at the dispensary, ami often prove 
intractable. 

Cattle epidemics .—I learn from the people that extraordinary mortality 
from disease has now and then within some yeais back occurred amongst 
herds of cattle in particular parganas of the Rae Bareli district Agricul¬ 
turists are familiar with the symptoms of foot and mouth disease which 
they designate “ khaiij,” 41 khurlui,” and “ ghmkha.” They also speak of 
another and more formidable contagious ailment of very fatal character to 
which cattle have at times booh subject. This latter disease is known by 
the names “hulka,” “ dhumsa,” “hijab,” “ bura-dzar,” and is most piobably 
identical in nature with rinderpest. It docs not appear that cattle in the 
district liav.c yet suffered from tne extension of cultivation at the expense 
of the pasture lands. 

Fairs and religions gatherings .—Bathing fairs at Dalmau and Gokuna, 
both places with ghdts on the banks of the Gauges, are held at every full 
moou. Usually three or four thousand people collect together on such 
occasions, but in November when the “K&rtik kd nalian mela” is celebrated, 
about ^Wn>n|J |widr cd and fifty thousand people assemble at each of the 
two ghdt^jWNNij|inercial object is fulfilled by these gatherings. The 
stream of the Gangcsn^q^sacred, and bathing therein with, religious 
ceremonials the only opjecT^^he multitudes. No connection has yet 
been traced between tlieso asOT^JI^ges and epidemic attacks in the 
district. 


are 


Native system of medical treatment .—The pl?$8fen*^-of the country_ 

ignorant of surgery. Their practice is founded on’Sft'dete humoral 
doctrines of pathology. In the treatment of disease they eidjfcy remedies 
which produce effects that are opposite in nattire to the symptor 
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_|$3APTER II. 

AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE. 

Agricaffare—Renta—Agricultural statistics from the settlement report—Irrigftkin-' Ad¬ 
vances and land improvements—prices and famines—Food of the people—Kish—Man u- 
fsetarpe and trades—Means of communication—Extracts from the route book—Weights 
and measures. 

Agriculture .—The principal occupation of the people is agriculture. It 
is not necessary here to detail the different processes and crops which are 
much the same as in the adjoining district of Partabgarh and are there 
described. The rotation of crops, the crops sown; the implements, the out¬ 
turn, are much the same. Irrigation depends not so much upon the agri¬ 
culturist's habits, which arc monotonous arid uniform as upon natural fea¬ 
tures which differ in each district. The following remarks are from the 
settlement report, and other sources aoverally indicated. It may be pre¬ 
mised that speaking generally the agricultural features of llue Bareli arts— 
a great deal of rice, wheat, arhar, gram, opium, ami comparatively little 
maize, sugarcane, and tobacco. The accompanying table shows the opium 
area and outturn , it, will appear that the produce is much greater than that 
of the two adjoining districts, Sul tan pur and Partabgarh taken, together 



1872-73. II873-74.1 1872-73. 1873-74. 


Average of 
both years. 


Areas. 


Hoe Bareli 

Saitanpur 

Partabgarh 



Msunds Scrs 


6 1,178 8 

2 470 4 

367 8 


13,863 13.737 2,016 1 20 


Average produce per acre, 




Renta. —Rents in Rae Bareli are much above the tiveuMpf of tfte pro¬ 
vince. This is owing to the density of the population ana to the irriga¬ 
tion facilities afforded by numerous The following are 

those prevalent according to the most official returns. 



per * 

»» 

it 

•I 

If 

* 
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The highest rents arc for opium lands in tK \vily ^ity of-the towns, such 
up to Rs. 13 the bfgha, or Rs. 20-12-(^P2S64^Bre. 'Ordinary wheat 
ands, irrigated by the tenants’ own wells, let up to 'Rs. 7 tho blgha, or 
Rs 11-3-0 per aero, and unirrigated lands, in which nothing can bo grown 
but grata, barley, and arhar, let at Rs. 5 the blgha, or Rs. 8 the acre, if the 
soil is not very sandy. 


m; 

at 


When the land is very sandy, and very remote from the village site, so 
that U is impossible to manure it except at a prohibitive cost, rents fall as 
low as one rupee an aero. The above figures are not meant to embrace 
the cases of tenures granted ou favourable terms to tenants of high caste 
or recently settled. The rents have been much raised of late years. 


The following is from the settlement report:— 

“ Outturn .—The following are approximate statistics. One man with 
one pair of bullocks can cultivate fairly about four acres per annum, from 
which he may calculate on an average annual yield of twelve manuds of 
gram pei ncio, or forty-eight maunds of grain ptr annum. The present 
average value of this, together with the straw, is about ninety-six rupees, 
and taking the landloid's share at ono-third, the rental of the holding 
sliouId he about Rs 32, or Rs S per acre 

“Seed per acre .—The amount of seeds for a crop of wheat averages 
about, a iuaund and a half per acre 

“Hired labour .—La bom cm me paid chiefly in grain, and so are village „ 
servants. 


“ Village servants —Under this denomination come— 


Watchers. 

Astrologers 

lJlttC'ksrmthst, 

Carpenters 

Priests. 

Ploughmen. 


Herds nt cu. 

Bju bora. 

Washermen. 

Jv a liars (jmlki-beftrcrs). 
Potters. 


“ Rome of these get sometimes grants of lauds. The Kahdrs are employed 
to diaw water and for other proposes. Besides the above many Brahmans 
and mendicant# arc entitled to what is called “aujuri,” or both hands filled 
with gimri before its lemoval fiom the threshing floor. 

‘'Agricultural sea aims —The agricultural operations are conducted 
according to certain astronomical divisions of time into which the rainy 
season is dit ulod. 


Thus iu 1871- 


Mirgisra commenced o: 
Ardra iJjfcto 

Puuarbas 'ditto 

l’ukkh ditto 

Aahlckha ditto 
Magha ditto 

l’urba ditto 

Ultra ditto 

Uast ditto 

Cblttra ditto 



th Juno. 


4th. 

18th 
1st August. 
15th 

29th „ 
lith September 
25 th „ 

9th October. 



' The dates on which commence are ascertained from 

pandits, and the dirtbren'tlomls of seeds are sown accordingly. For 
instance, early sowings of rice commence in Ardrn, and the latest can be 
made in Pukkh; juar, makfti, (Indian com), arhar can be sown at the 
same time; mting, moth, urd ore sown later till Magha. Heaping of the 
rain crops commences from XJttra, or about the middle of September, and 
continues for two months or more. 

“Festivals and superstitions. —On the occasion of the Guria festival, 
which takes place on 3tb S&waa Budi, 23rd July, 1871, no one ploughs or 
weeds. On 6th Blnidon Badi, 6th August, 1871, occurs " Harchhath, a fast 
day in this district for women, on winch no ploughing or wooding is done 
here. On the last day of Ashlekha and the 1st Magha it is in some places 
considered unlucky to plough or weed. 

" Lessened fertility of the land. —People say that the land is not as fertile 
as it used to be twenty years ago. Doubtless since annexation it lias had 
less rest than it used to have during tin* native rule. 

“ Local methods of irrigation from wells. — Everybody is familiar with 
the sight of the long rope passed over a pulley, to the former of which are 
attached a leathern bag at one end and a pair of bullocks at the other. 
The bags used m this district are small because the bullocks are. 
small; they contain about twelve gallons of water, and if worked well 
are capable of bringing between 600 and 700 gallons to. the surface 
per hour. Some of this falls back into the well in the effort to hand the 
bag, and much of it is lost by soakage and evaporation before it reaches 
the crop. Hence it often takes as many as eight days to irrigate an acre 
m this way. 

“ Cost of irrigation f rom wells. —A man and a pair of bullocks can bo 
hired m the station of Rae Bareli for five annas pm diem, which makes 
the cost of irrigating one acre once Its. 2-K-.<), or from Rs 15 to Its 20 per 
season, but this is hired hibour, and the-cost to cultivators, who have 
their own bullocks, cannot be calculated at this rate. 

"From marshes and porals. —The'‘beri’ or * dug)a’ is a basket with 
strings fastened to each end ; it is worked by two'Ynen standing on either 
side of a narrow cut open towards tho water supply and dammed at tho 
other end. By a succession of easy and graceful movements ono side of the 
basket is swept just below the surface of’,the water in the cut; It is lifted 
brimful over the level of the daifu there upset by a dexterous action of 
the wrist, and returned to its original position jjnJvegy much* Joss time than 
it takes to describe the process. -J'wo baskoty^a||jBcuientlv worked at one 
cut, fch$ men being relieved regularly at from ten to twenty 

minutes. The labour is really hard, ar$ gon^|pg- persevered in from 
early dawn to sunset, with the itftenftission of^SfojCtfc on© hour at noon. 
Th§ water has often to bo taken far and lilted high. In November, 1868, 
fifty-one meifwere employed irrigating some fields near Katghar in the 
Dalmau pargana Jo the above manner; supposing that there were ttiih 
reliefs eight men at eacfh lift, and giving a raise of three feet and a h a lf 
for each, the water must have been raised about twenty feet, 
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" Coat of irrigation from ponds andmarahaa. —This gang managed to 
irrigate 2£ acres per diem, and calculating their wages at one anna and a 
half per man per diem, the* cost of irrigation was about Rs. 2*0-0 per 
uric About seven gallons of water are raised about three feet and 
a half at each delivery ot a common sized basket, and the process can 
be repeated by men working easily at least six hundred times, which 
gives over four thousand gallons in the hour, 

“ Artificial reservoirft. —Rights m wells are clear, and are seldom, if ever, 
called in question. With regard to aitificial reservoirs, two classes may be 
said to exist—(1) those m the case of which the excavator or his heir is 
living and m possession, and (2) those in which all rights have lapsed. 
In the former case, after taking as much water as his purpose requires, 
the owner usually allows the privilege of irrigation to such cultivators of 
the village or neighbouring villages as lie pleases. In the latter case, 
however, it is usual for the lord of the manoi to first irrigate his sir lands, 
afterwards those cultivators, whoso lands are situated within reach of the 
water, appoint a committee to estimate the commits of the reservoir, and 
the amount of laud which it is proposed to irrigate The amount of water 
to which each man is entitled is then apportioned in Mauris ’ The dauri 
contains about live gallons, and the 4 dtight ’ rather more than twice as 
much. 

• 

“ Depth of water —The maximum depth of water in this district is 78 
feet, and to be found in village Rxgahpur Kalan, pargana Magrayar, the 
minimum is eight feet, in village Fata Khurd, pargana Hardoi. During the 
heavy rains of 1868, the river Sai rose to within twelve feet of the general 
ground level of the station, whilst the water in wells not fat from the banks, 
remained at their normal level of about twenty feetfiom the surface On 
the 21st September, 1871, the river rose to within twelve feet of the ground 
level of a compound three hundred yards distant, in which is a well, the 
water in which on the same date was twenty-five feet below the same 
level. 

“ Pakka ivel’s —The assessment returns shot# 11,560 kachcha to 10,501 
pakka wells; pakka wells are properly those of which the chambers are 
math* of kiln-burnt bricks and mortar; but wells of.whicli the chambers 
are made of kiln-burnt bricks, joined with clay, rue also so called. The 
cost of construction of pakka tvells \aries from Rs. 50 to Rs. 200. 

“ Kaehelia wells. —Kachcha wells are properly those which have no interior 
supporting walls or chambers below the water level, but wells arc also called 
kachcha m which there are such chambers made of potters bricks, wood, or 
twig fascines. The cost of making a kachcha well varies from two or three to 
thirty rupees and over. Potter’s bricks differ from common bricks, only in 
being of such a shape that a certain number put together will form a circle ; 
some are made in wooden frames, but the larger ones are made by drawing 
concentric circles on prepared earth when it becomes consistent, and then 
cutting the bricks of an uniform size and burning them in a kiln. It is said 
that these bricks are generally made by ‘ kumhdrs ’ or potters, hence tfcneir 
name $ * 
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" Distribution of water by»th#^ bachh' system extensively prevails in 
this district, and, being regulated by a sort of standing panchayat, tends 
to reconcile malcontents who would otherwise come into court, The patr 
wsri is ordinarily ex-officio member of the panchayat, the remaining three 
or four members beiug either zammdars, muqaddams, or other respectable 
residents. It has come to my knowledge tout a practice has begun to 
prevail in some ])arbs of levying irrigation dues, or in other words of soiling 
water. P&hikist (non-resident) cultivators requiring the commodity are 
made to pay 8 annas per diem for each ‘ rik/ or raising station, which 
they work. 

" Wells lately nuhU in this district —One hundred and four pakka wells, 
at a total cost of Ks lit,760, were constructed in this district during the 
year ending 30th September. 1876 The details are as follows :— 


By Cbhattrw 


Weill 

27 

Colt. 

5,3v5 

„ Brahman* 

«• » 

21 

4,400 

„ BU&ts 

Ml 

2 

300 

„ Mutual mans 


10 

2,140 

„ Knritua 

• M 

a 

675 

„ baqqal 

M« 

3 

960 

„ Lodhs 


3 

300 

„ K&yaths 


4 

1,000 

„ Ahlra ... 

Mt 

IB 

9,060 

„ Piwi* ... 

Ml 

2 

950 

„ Mur&os ... 

Ml 

6 

950 

„ Borina 

• ■ • 

1 

100 

„ Telia 

Ml 

1 

150 

„ tituupeuo (Captain fiuubury) 

• a* 

1 

230 

Total 


104 

19.760 


This return has been obtained from the district records which do not show 
how many of these men aro proprietors.” 

The following memorandum on irrigation in Rae Bandi has been con¬ 
tributed by Mr. P. Haitian, a resident of the district 

“As regards wells in my part of Opdh, that is, m the tahsil of Salon in 
the Rae Bareli district, circumstances change from village to village. In 
some places water is mot at 40 feet, at others at 24 and 30 feet, and at 
others at 12 and 15 feet below the surface. The spring is found now at 
65 or 70 feet, now at 45 feet, and now at 30 feet below the surface. Wells 
are often sunk below »65 foot from surface, without a spring beiug met 
with. I have myself constructed wells under the foregoing circumstances, 
and' have seen many such constructed by neighbouring zamindars (few) 
and asamis. Success in sinking a well does not depend so much on the 
depth to which the wooden foundation has to be sunk as on the quality 
of soil through which it has to go. Where pure sand is met above the 
water level it is walled up from the firm clay, and the actual well is sunk 
inside of this circular wall; but where the sand is met below the water 
level, it is next to impossible to succeed in constructing a well fit for irri¬ 
gation, except by improved scientific means which do not always succeed, 
and which owing to expense are beyond the reach of zamindars or as&mis. 
I have tried Bull’s patent dredger with sand, through which 1 managed to 
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sink a pakka chuna cylinder about 16 feet below water level, without 
reaching clay, and owing to the sand bursting through the sides of the 
cylinder, f failed in procuring a successful sinking. The asdmi with his 
tmuted means is helpless where sand is to be found under water level 

“ 1 cannot say how long pakka wells will last, hut I would say, that if pro¬ 
perly built, and of good bricks, no well should give way before 60 or 70 years. 
In speaking of pakka wells, I mean wells built of pakka (burnt) bricks 
with mud mot tar, not lime, for wells built with lime mortar are too expen¬ 
sive for the cultivator. Wells built with small bricks are stronger, and last 
better than wells built with block bricks oi with phaura-shaped bricks. 

“ Block bricks are not now used, but the phaura-shaped bricks are gene¬ 
ral ; a well cau be const!acted much cheaper with the latter than with 
small brick. Its 300 would on an average be a fair price for a well, of 
ordinary size on which eight purs could be worked; but such wells, under 
ordinary circumstances, can be built by asiimis for sums varying from 
Rs 80 to Rs 150 each according to depth of well and quality of soil. Zamin- 
dara and asarms loi tln-ir brick-kiln get then timber free, their manure 
free, their kandu fro*-, for the well itself, the bamboos are seldom paid for, 
the necessary limber is free no now' purs or well lopes are made for the 
milking operations, and the lahouivrs are paid cheaply and have much 
wotk got out of them Where land is of iirst quality, a well, such as des¬ 
cribed by Mi. Chapman foi irrigating 80 highas, would enable the landlord 
to euhance the rent h\ one lupce per bigha without oppressing the tenant, 
and, whom the land was (bimeily not migatod, should enable him to put 
on a greatei enhancement, e-qieeially where brackish water is obtainable, 
when the rent can he doubled and trebled. 

“ Wells do very often give way after ft fow years, but it is generally owing 
to faulty construction, such as insufficient filling in behind the wall, or 
leaving the wooden foundation on unsafe clay, or digging a kachcha well 
mside. which after a time falls in, and brings the pakka superstructure 
down with it Trees such as fig, gular, pakar, bargad, or pipal growing in 
the interstices of the bricks do much damage to pakka wells. No repairs 
ought to be necessaiy to a well within ten years of its construction, and if 
an unfailing spring has been r* ached, there will be no necessity of even 
clearing out the well A nell on which the full complement of purs is 
worked is less liable to deteriorate than a well which is seldom used. 
Generally speaking the natives execute no repairs to their pakka wells, 
but allow them to crumble to ruins when a slight expenditure on repairs 
would save them 

“ Except in known localities there is no certainty of reaching an unfail¬ 
ing spring, and of kite years, owing t,o excessive rains, the water level has 
risen, and the filtration of the subsoil has become so abundant, that it has 
been very difficult to sink the cylinder far enough to reach the genuine 
spring. The ordinary filtration of the subsoil would not suffice to irrigate 


pm to smk in. Many wells, pakka and kachcha, arc exhausted before noon 
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with only one pur working. No as&mis would roly on such a well for irri¬ 
gation though ho might reserve alongside such a well a biswa or two for 
carrots and perhaps ten biswas or so for wheat, barley, or peas. The con¬ 
ditions of soil are seldom so favourable as to allow kachcha wells being 
dug with any certainty of permanence, but where practicable they arc dug 
aud sometimes last tor many years; generally speaking ouly one pur is 
worked on a kachcha well owing to its limited diameter. The fact of a 
kachcha well being in a given locality not feasible is no reason why the con¬ 
struction of a pakka well in the same locality should be expensive. 

“ Under no circumstances could one pair of bullocks or six men work¬ 
ing a pur irrigate a pakka bigha per day. Under favourable circumstances, 
with water at 12 to 15 feet below the surface, and land not. sandy, throe to 
four purs would water a bigha in a day ; where water is far from the surface, 
and land sandy, six to eight purs would water a bigha per day ; a second 
watering can be done iu less time. 

“ With a dhenkli or a gliara a pakka bigha can be watered in from six 
to nine days. In this part of tin* country bullock labour only is used to 
work purs for irrigation. The cost of' irrigation from wells, including 
labourers, bullocks and gear, varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 2-4-0 per bigha. 
The ordinary cultivator having gear, &c\, at Ins disposal merely pays in 
gram his hired labourers. 

“ Generally several astern work their pura in common, each man’s holding 
being watered by turn, thus effecting a saving; the pur, not the land irri¬ 
gated, forms the basis of tbeir calculations. 

" TT'UjW#.—Wages arc not paid in cash but in grain, which varies in 
quantity according to kiud of grain; dhte, barley, peas, charm, or mindwa; 
the hitter would not bo accepted alone; the quantity also varies according 
to the work to be executed. The wonder and ploughman generally get from 
1J to 2 hors, while the labourer at the lift in jhil irrigation gets as much 
as 3 sers per day, if at work before dawn. When cash wages are given, I 
believe four pice and five pice per day are given for ordinary work. For 
other than ordinary work slightly higher wages arc giveu. Mon digging 
inside a well sometimes get two annas per day. I pay women and boys as 
weeders, earth carriers, irrigation eoolies, or threshing-floor coolies at the 
rate of one anna per day; able-bodied coolies from one anna eight pies to 
two annas each per day. At these rates labourers are procurable in any 
numbers all the year round. Carpenters, blacksmiths, masons, &c., get 
from three to four annas each per day. 

u With reference to the interest which capital expended on wells will 
pay, I refrain from giving any opinion, for the land under my charge is 
peculiarly unfavourable for*experiments in this lino. Our land is cither 
the uneven ndlas bordering the Ganges and the Sai, or usar lands in which 
dh&n is sown, with but patches hore and there of good soil flt for winter 
crops. However, the many wells which we have constructed have not 
only enabled us to keep up the rents of lands once rich but now exhaust¬ 
ed, but have also allowed our enhancing the former rent where the land 
was of first quality. There is an indirect as well as direct profit from con- 
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struction of wells, iu a village with wells watering say one-third of the 
cultivated area, you are always able to let out the other two-thirds at 
fair rents to the cultivators of the former. 

“ My part of the district is, as you are probably aware, densely populated, 
and there is a steady competition for land in most villages. A pakka 
well, in which the water supply is insufficient to keep at work the full 
complement of purs, would scarcely pay any interest on the capital 
expended. In speaking of pakka wells, I consider an ordinary well ought 
to be about or 8 feet in diameter, and on such a well eight purs could 
be worked. In 1809 I built a pakka well 13£ feet in diameter, and on this 
well, in the November of same year, I worked 18 purs daily for three days 
consecutively without being able to exhaust the water supply, the depth 
of water each evening varying from J) to 10 feet. This well is sixty-six 
feet deep, the water levels being 36 feet from surface. Except on speci¬ 
fied eases, it would be difficult, to give you any precise details about wells, 
for circumstances so change the aspects of the subject, that what is com¬ 
mon in one locality is impossible in another Again, the water found in 
some wells possesses peculiar piopcrties. Brackish water, suitable for 
tobacco, poppy, siimvan, is invaluable, and enables the cultivator to 
pay excessively high rents for the land urigated therewith.” 

AildUivnalnoteby Mr. Gartlan —‘'As J mentioned in my former letter 
on the subject, purs are not woiked in my neighbourhood with coolies at 
the pull, when water is drawn for irrigation purposes. Men are only used 
to work the pur or baskets when a well cylinder is being sunk. The pakka 
btglia to which I refer equals 3,025 square yards, and the purs worked in 
rnypaitof the country contain fiom 10 to 12 gallons of water. The 
pur which I use, and winch is extensively used, coutams when new about 
3,400 cubic inches of water. 

“ 1 think, however, that a pur worked by men will water one and a half 
times as much land as a pur worked by bullocks will do in the same time. 
You calculate that a pur worked by six men will cost nine annas, your 
calculation strikes tne as moderate The cost per pur woiked by bullocks 
is something varying from five to six annas per day. As an as;imi has 
not to pay ready cash in his irrigation operations, lie does not realize to 
himself what the irrigation pei bigha has cost him. 

“ Weie canal water to have no evil effects on the soil, we should cer¬ 
tainly be glad to get tho water as often as required during the season at 
tho small cost of Rs. 2 per acre per annum. A permanent water rate 
would be disliked, the cultivator preferring of course to pay only for 
the water lie might take ; for in many seasons one watering is all that 
the crop requires. 

“In my former letter, when I stated that*irrigation cost from Re. 1 to 
Rs. 2-4-0 per bigha, I meant that each irrigation cost about those amounts, 
and that consequently three irrigations for wheat would cost Rs. 3 per bfgha 
at the least. I consider this latter estimate moderate. At the present 
day, one well rope and one pur cost Rs. 3, and they only last one year; no 
other cash expenditure is incurred in well irrigation by the as&mi who-; 
employs no hired labour, and has not to dig his own well. Irrigation 
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from jhtls costs about the same thing as well irrigation ; boro again, tho 
quality of soil, the number of lifts, and the distance of the fields cause 
tne cost per bfgha to vary. Crops watered with well water thrive bettor 
than crops watered with jhi) water.” 

Tho following note describes the cost of irrigation in northern RftO 
Bareli, as the preceding account is of tho southern part of the district :— 

** Near Rae Bareli itself water is 21 feet from tho surface when nearest 
and 27 feet in some places, but the springs are met with at 45 to 60 loot. 
A well for throe or four purs cost 400 if of a strong and permanent cha¬ 
racter. Here a system of half reliefs is adopted for tho bullocks, two pairs 
are employed, and a third pair as a relief every second hour, each pair thus 
works six hours, and two pairs are constantly at work during a nine-hour 
day. Tho three pairs water ten biswas a day if the field is at an average 
distance, but more if it. is close at hand. The leather bags are. of different 
sizes—from seven to twelve spans round the mouth is the popular mode 
of estimation. 

“ The diameter of tho water skin ranges from 5£ to 7A b:\Usht. The 
village people reckon one balihlit as equal to a ghara of water of tho 
ordinary size, and the ghara they consider capable of holding six sore of 
water. A skin of the average size (6| Mlislits) will bo found to hold about 
40 sers or a maund of water.”* 

In the portion of Rao Bareli which lies between the Sai and the Gumti 
the facilities and modes of irrigation resemble those already described 
under Lucknow, except that the features of irrigation common to eastern 
Oudh, show themsolves markedly, vie., masonry wells nro very numerous, 
and tho labour is generally that of cattle. 

Through the centre of the tract water is near the surface, being met 
with sometimes at 15 feet; the spiing, however, is not reached till a 
depth of 30 feet has been attained. A cylinder of bricks without mor¬ 
tar for such a depth will cost Hs, 60 if broad enough for only one bucket, if 
for two Rs. 90 ; the addition of mortar will make the cost about Rs 90 and 
Ra. 130 respectively. From these wells the crops will be irrigated at the 
rate of ton bis was a day with the aid of two pairs of bullocks, changed at 
noon, and three men who work all day—one driving the cattle, one empty¬ 
ing the bucket, one distributing the water in the field. 

Allowing one anna for each bullock, and two annas for each man, the cost 
will be ten annas per day, Re. 1-4-0 for a bigha, and Rs. 2 for an acre, 
for one watering. Interest on Rs. 60, the cost of a single bucket well, 
at Re. 1-8-0 per cent, per month, the ordinal^ rate will bo Rs. 10 per 
annum. The area which such a well will supply with water during the 
year is 10 acres, the cost then of irrigating an acre twice will be Rs. 4 
for labour and lie. 1 for interest. But this must be taken as below 
the average emit of well irrigation; water is more often about nineteen 
feet distant, and the quantity of land irrigated in a day is^ only seven 
biswas. Then the cost will be Rs. 2-13-0 for one watering! Rs. 5-11-0 
for two, besides Re. 1 per acre for interest. These figures certainly are 


* Kialoeks Statistic* of Ffttehpur, page if. 
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rather striking at first sight; not only does the cost of irrigation appear 
extravagant, double and treble what canal water costs, but it seems impos¬ 
sible that it would pay to irrigate wheat or barley three times as is com¬ 
monly the case in this district. 

Jt is impossible to value either the human or cattle labour at a lower 
rate than is here estimated. Mr. Halsey, of Cawnporo, values bullock labour 
in a similar calculation at three aunas a head, and one anna per day is 
rather less than the sum which will feed a bullock, pay the interest on its 
value, and the required quota to a sinking fund to replace it when dead or 
docrepid. Two annas is the vate actually paid to men who work at the wells 
all day; those who only labour half the day get The labour rates 
then seem unimpeachable ; it seems impossible that, it can pay to give three 
waterings. Wheat watered once will give 1)00 lbs to the acre, watered 
throe times it will not exceed 1,2.*>0 tbs—a difference of 350 lbs., worth 
on the average Rs. 8 for an increased expenditure of Rs. 6-11-0. This 
would pay, but in many fields the crop is never more than l.OOOlbs, even 
after three waterings; its value then will be about Rs 25 foi grain and 
Rs 5 for straw. Rent will be Rs 8, ploughing Rs. 8, seed Rs. 2, weeding 
11s 2, manure Rs. 3, reaping and thrashing Rs 2--in all Rs, 25. It is 
apparent then that watering even twice will not pa). 

The people of Rac Bareli aie industrious, and apparently would rather 
work in their own fields even when they might obtain more by hiring 
themselves out. Further, when as is generally the case the cattle are their 
own, it is better to employ them oven if the result wiil only pay half 
their keep than that they should be idle. The people, however, quite 
understand that watering is very expensive, and they abstain in this tract 
from the cultivation of sugarcane, tobacco, and other crops requiring much 
water. If canal water were inti oil need, the cattle thus partially deprived 
of employ would he profitably used in pressing sugarcane, carting fuel 
and manure, ploughing more laud At present hardly anv sugarcane 
and little tobacco are grown in the district, the main reason being appa¬ 
rently the scarcity of water. 

No permanent embankments of the rivers have been made, and the 
tanks made by the Bhars are not so numerous as in Partabgarh. The 
estates of the different land owners are a good deal intermixed, and the 
more intelligent of them give this as a reason for theii inactivity. The 
Sai and Naiya rivers have, high steep banks, and m many places might be 
embanked with great advantage to the surrounding crops. The Oudh 
Government in 1858 issued a circular containing advice and instructions 
on the subject. 

Some very interesting statistics on the subject of wells are given by 
Maj or Orr of Rae Bareli. Since annexation he had constructed 20 
wells for irrigation purposes up till September, 1873; their average 
width was 8J feet, the averago depth to which they were sunk 
feet, of which 19J feet were filled with water; the average cost was 
Rs. 277, and six leather buckets could be used at once from each 
well Of these wells seven were not sunk to the spring, and would not 
probably irrigate more than six acres of grouna each, the othesr 
would irrigate 15 acres each—in all 237 acres, or say 200 acres The rent 
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of ibis land might m the course of home years be raised from Its. 5 to 
Ra. 8 per acre in consideration of the supply of water, the receipts then 
would be Rs. (500 per annum or 11 per cent., but making allowance for 
the proportion of failures of wells which loll in, and for the accumula¬ 
tion of interest before the rents are ud sod, the hmdhnd would consider 
himself fortunate if ho got 7 per cent. These wells aio made without 
mortar, and at lea^t 2 per cent would have to bo deducted from this sum 
for repairs and replacing fallen wells by new ones. On the other hand, 
this deduction should be more than counterbalanced by the increased 
security from bad debts which the landloid attains. A masonry well 
saves the crop from drought, and the rents arc paid up even in dry 
seasons. On the whole, n prudent and caretul investor in irrigation wells 
should expect 7 i>er cent, tor his money, and as he can get 10 or 15 per 
cent, by loans to agriculturists, we iim d not wonder at mere capitalists 
not being tempted inUi this speculation. Oilier points of interest may 
be noted In no le-s* limn sj\ of these wells w.vtei was reached at all 
average depth of 14 feet The greatest depth at which water was met 
was 42 feet, the greatest depth to whnh the well was sunk before touching 
the spring was 07 loot. The average cost of u six pur well would appeal 
to be Its, fl pgr cubit of nutsomy, being dnaper than m Lucknow. 

Construction ofmasonry wells —“ A site having been chosen, a ciiculai 
excavation oi ‘ dabal’ is commenced ot a diameter considerably huger (for 
convenience of working) than that of the intended well. This excavation 
is carried on until the moist nature of the earth reached, shows si<rns of 
water being near. Thu ‘ mwar’ or ciicular iim of wood of the pioper 
si/e is then lowered down and placed on the ground, and on this as a 
foundation is commenced the brick-work or ‘gngru’ of tlie woll which in 
the first instance is only raia d to a <‘(itain heighi, so as to weight the 
mwar and cause it to descend aftei \vaids explained TJie i xcavaiioii is 
thou proceeded with, but now wjtlun the cylinder nrgugn/just const,luetod, 
and the in war, with the brickwork re,si mg on it having ie> longer a support, 
sinks to the extent of the depth excavated; at the same time the water, 
which generally at thin stage of the work oozes out plentifully, has to bo 
constantly drawn away. The excavilt ion continues and again the niwiir 
sinks, and thus the operation is repeated until at last, the spring or rnlisla 
is reached, when it only remains to complete the brickwork resting on 
the rnw&r, raising it to the level of the upper soil. 

"From the above description, it will, I hope, be easily seen bow much 
the cost of construction of wells depends on the nature of the soil to be 
traversed before reaching the spring We will suppose that two wells of 
equal dimensions have been built, either in the same village or in different 
localities. We will also suppose that the spring in each was found at an 
equal depth,and that the bricks employed in the construction of these two 
wells were of the same dimensions and cemented with mud. Still under 
conditions so similar the cost of construction may widely differ. In the 
one instance the soil excavated may have been of day nearly throughout, 
and the brick cylinder may have been mode to sink without any difficulty • 
in the other instance, the soil may have been excavated under very great 
difficulties for sand, or sand partaking more or less of the nature of quick- 

25 
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sand may haw been encountered, thus rendering the sinking of the brick¬ 
work a difficult and, in many cases, a dangerous operation, necessitating 
great precautions and of course additional expense. In one of my villages, 

‘ Jahowa Hherki,’ in a well under construction, the girgaz had been 
lowered to a considerable depth, when suddenly it sank into quicksand, 
and was thrown so much out of the perpendicular that it was damaged 
beyond remedy, and the work could not be continued. Again, in another 
village, ‘ Uinn,’ a laige well was being constructed, the girgaz had nearly 
reached the spring when its further progress was arrested by the niw&r 
resting on one side on a projection of kankar rock. Fortunately in this 
case the brick cylinder remained m a vertical position, but it was with 
the utmost difficulty that this obstacle was removed, and the woik brought 
to a successful termination, but of course under great additional cost. 

“ In some cases it happens when Rand prevails to a great extent, that 

before the spring is reached, and 
conseqm ntly bei'oie the brick 
cylmdct has been completed to 
— the surface of the upper soil, that, 

the eaith ahov<* the cylinder 
shows huge cracks, indicating a 
tendency to fall inwards; to avert 
tins danger, all attempts to sink 
the girgaz down to the spring 
are abandoned, and the brick¬ 
work to the upper level of the 
ground is completed with all 
despatch This done, a second 
' mw&r’ is laid down, smaller 
of course than the one first em¬ 
ployed, and on it another girgaz 
is erected and sunk, as before 
explained, to the spring ; such 
.1 well is styled a ‘do-band’or 
double-walled one. Here the 
cost is nearly double to what it 
would have beeu had there been 
only a single cylinder, whilst at 
the same time the capacity of 
the well for yielding water in 
a given time is lessened from 
the fact of its diameter being 
decreased through a great por- 
Sprvmj tion of its depth, for of course 

fewer purs can be employed. 

“ Besides the above there are other though minor circumstances which 
affect the cost of wells For instance, the mud suitable for making bricks 
may be at a greater or less distance frotn the site of the well, necessitating 
a greater or less amount of cost in the transit of the bricks; the same 
be said ol the wood for feeding the brick-kiln; it may be obtainable at a 
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distance from tlie latter or in its immediate vicinity. Finally the costs 
will differ according to the bricks employed ; carter is paribus, a well con¬ 
structed with the common thin brick, will cost more than one built with 
the thick or' furohi ’ brick. One point, it seems to rno, it is most import¬ 
ant to consider in the valuation of wells, and that is whether they nave 
been sunk down to the spring or ' imisl/i ’ or not. For it is evident, that 
whatever may have been the respective costs of (say) two wells of equal 
dimensions, the one fed by a spring will bo more valuable than the other, 
which only holds water by filtration; for the latter will be quickly exhausted 
when worked for purposes of irrigation, so that, the actual cost of con¬ 
struction of a well does not always represent its real agricultural value.*' 

Taqrt‘4 advances and land improvements .—Taqavi advances are mode 
by Government at a low rate of interest, G per cent., to defray tho cost of 
agricultural improvements. During the seven years (1808-74,) 127 wells 
and 10 embankments were constructed al a cost of Its. 29,250, an average 
expenditure of Its. 4,170 per annum, and an increase to tho irrigating 
facilities of tho district of 18 wells. In addition to these, however, Go 
wells at a cost of Its 11,825 were made during the years 1873-74 at the 
private expense of the owners. 

We may say, then, that 50 wells per annum are made, watering perhaps 
GOO acres, and at a cost of Its. 10,000. The rent-roll of the district amounts 
to about Rs. 27,00,000; it does not seem sufficient that the people only 
invest 7 V of the incomes drawn from the land upon its permanent 
improvement 

P) ices and famine prices .—The general subject of prices need hardly 
be touched upon. They have risen, but there are no exact statistics exhibi- 
• ting to what extent The return of prices called for by the Secretary of 
State from 1KG1 to 1870 is subjoined. It is however very incorrect. 
Paddy is entered at 31j? seisin Sultanpur for the ten years, it cannot 
therefore have averaged 21J, sons pei rupee in Rue Bareli, tho adjoin¬ 
ing district. Wheat unentered at 17,; sors per rupee, and in Sultanpur at 
21 7 i,; the latter seems correct On further testing tin* icturn by individual 
.years, there seems stdl more reason to doubt its accuracy. In 1809, the 
year of scarcity, the average price of wheat is entered at 10] sens per rupee; 
but on taking the monthly returns from the oflic’-.l Gazette, the average 
from July to November, tho season ot highest, prices, comes to lid sers per 
rupee, and the year’s average would be nearly 13 sers. Another and 
more tmstwoithy table prepared for the settlement department gives tho 
price of wheat for the seven years (185G-1NG2) as averaging 2G sers per 
rupee, gram 29£, rice 23£. According to this return arhar, peas, and 
barley—being 25, 20, and 22 sers per mpoe respectively—arc tho cheapest 
grains; the maizes arc not as abundant or so cheap as in northern Oudh. 
Annual averages are however very deceptive. In 1873 for instance, the 
average price of arhar was 201 sers for the rupee, but during the last four 
months of the year it was about 15 sers, and there was considerable scarcity. 

This return does not include the cheapest grains—kodo, rnindwa, and 
s&nwan,—the latter of which at any rate is very extensively grown in the 
district. The earliest fields of s&nwun ripen about the 5th April, and from 
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that date the price unhusked averages about 43 aers. Kodo and mindwa 
average similar prices, and the poorer classes can generally get them 
fiom the middle of October to the middle of January; after that date they 
are not to be had in quantity, and the official quotations are merely 
nominal. 

There is in fact a succession of harvests during the greater part of the 
year, and during the two months after being reaped each staple in its turn is 
very cheap—kodo and mindwa are reaped about October 1st, Indian corn from 
Septembei 15th to October loth, the deorha rice about October 1st, bajra 
about, November 1st, jailmn rice, and at the same time juar, about November 
10th ; these aie cheap till the end of the year In Jauuary and February 
there is no new grain in the market, and supplies are not eked out as ill 
otliei districts by large crops of sugarcane which is then being cut. Peas 
come in by the 25th February being much earlier than in northern Oudh, 
barley by the lOtli March, wheat, by the 15th, arliar by the 25th, sanw..n 
about the 5th April to 1st May. Prices are thus kept low till July, and it 
is only m July, August, and September, that there is any considerable 
pleasure upon the people. 

Statement allowing the detail* of produce and prices in Rae Bareli district 
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Famine*. —This subject is treated at length under other district head¬ 
ings, particularly that of Kheri, Bahraich, Lucknow. There is nothing 
noteworthy about Rae Bareli in this respect. Its communications are wot 
so good as those of some other districts, having no railway and only 56 
miles of water communication along its outer border. On the other hand, 
its masonry wells afford it a greater insurance against, famine, its drainage 
is superior to that of other districts, it,suffers comparatively less from floods, 
and its area of artificial irrigation being it is alleged ho much as three- 
fourths of tho whole, absolute famine ought to bo almost unknown. Great 
scarcity from a deficiency of rainfall in October for the rice, and in 
“January for the spring crops, is common enough. On the average in five 
years out of ten the rains in October and January arc so scanty as to be of 
nojjpractical value. Tin* average rainfall I s * as we have seen 38 inches, about 
the same as Lucknow; tho rains we.ro specially deficient m 1804, 1808, and 
1873 In these years the rainfall was respectively 22, 19, and 41 inches, 
but the distribution was bad, the September October rains were deficient, 
and the consequence was that in 18t>f), IttGO, and 1874 there whs very con¬ 
siderable scarcity, approaching to famine, in 1809. No special measures 
were called for, and the people were employed on the district roads. A 
brief abstract of the Rae Bareli famine and scarcities viewed historically 
is given compiled from official records :— 

All agree that there was a very severe drought and famine in 1784-8.0 
A.I). In Partabgarh coarse grain sold at seven sers for the rupee ; it lasted 
for nine months. Or. Young says that this famine is often alluded to as 
the “ak;il olidUsa” in allusion to its recurring every forty years. None of 
the reports show that any scarcity occurred in 1824, and so it can only bo 
considered an odd coincidence that the saying is countenanced by the scar¬ 
city of 18G4-fl.'>, when wheat flour sold in Partabgauh for eight, seven, and 
six sers for the rupee. Theie seem to have been seasons of scarcity in 
other years, as for instance in 1770 A.I). and in 1810 A.D, but rio actual 
famine occurred comparable with that of 1784. In 1707 and 18JG frost 
greatly injured the crops. The rains were average in 1837, when famine 
attacked the North-Western Provisoes. The Rae Bareli report states that 
there was a severe drought and famine in 1700-1770. The Sultanpur 
authorities mentioned the following prices as ruling in 1784, differing from 
those quoted above in Partabgarh. 

Wheat ••• ... ... 13 Scr9. 

Oram f*t >»■ M( 10 „ 

Bice ,„ ... ... 13 ,, 

The following have been the prices current in sers for rupee:— 
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It appears from the above that the famine of 1861 did not affect Rae 
Bareli. 


Food .—The food of the people is the same as that consumed throughout 
the rest of Oudh. Moth, or peas pottage, and barley bread, or cakes made 
of barley and gram mixed, form the ordinary bill of fare. There are gene¬ 
rally two meals in the day, at noon and at sunset; but if the people are 
very poor, they content themselves with one meal at sunset and a little of 
what is left served up cold the next morning and called basi. Sanw&n and 
kodo are largely consumed in the rainy season. Rice and the maizes are 
less used than in northern and western Oudh. Three quarters of a ser is 
reckoned a meagre allowance, and arhfii pao or ten chhataks a famine 
allowance of the grains above alluded to. This subject is dwelt upon at 
length in the Sitapur and Khoij articles. 

The following aio the average prices of food grains in Fatehpur, the 
adjoining district from 1830 to 1850, a period of '21 years :— 


Wheat 

Grntn 

Barley 

Teas 


28 sers ptr rupee. 


32 

30 

83 
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In 1837, the year of famine, the average price of barley was 24 sers.* 


Fisheries —■“ The Collector of Rae Bareli considers the destruction of 
nil sorts of fish as considerable, the principal seasons for fishing being in 
the hot weatliei and during the rains. In the former the big fish are 
mostly trapped , during the latter the smaller fish are more extensively 
caught than at other seasons of the year. The smallest size of the mesh of 
nets employed is from a quarter to one-third of an inch. The difficulties 
in regulating the size of the mesh of nets consists in the natural dislike 
and prejudice of the rustic population against any innovation whatever 
in the implements for carrying on their ciaf'fc, so he deprecates such and 
gives no opinion as to what size he considers advisable The fry of fish, 
lie observes, are not sold separately fiom the fish in this district, and 
therefore the prohibition of the sale of the fry would be superfluous. 
Large fish are sold at from three-fourths to one anna, small ones .at one 
quarter to half an anna per ser.”—Para 285, Francis Day’s Fresh TPttte?* 
Fisk and Fisheries of India and Burma. 

The following is from the settlement report:— 

“ Manufacture —Some years ago the idea that salt manufacture in 
Oudh could compete with the imported article prevailed sufficiently to 
induce the Imperial Government to sanction the experiment of opening 
legalized local works. The following statistics show how erroneous was 
the idea, how complete has been the failure. The manufacture of salt 
was commenced in this district in pargana Panhan-f* in March, 1870, and 


* “ Kinock'a Statistics of District fatehpur.” 
t Now m Unao. 
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continued to the end of the rainy season. The total quantity manufac¬ 
tured was inauuds 24,983, of which were sold 23,000, destroyed by imiuda- 
tion 1,317. The sale of this salt took no less thau sixteen months i.e., 
from April, 1870, to July, 1871, and it sold tor very much less than its 
cost,—in fact, a large quantity could only be cleared by letting it go on 
payment of tho Government duos only, which here are Its. 3-2-0 per 
maund, Hz .:— 


Duly ... 

OtukM for cost of estate 
Landlord’s royalty ... 


Total Government dues por mauud 


3 

0 

O 

0 

1 

O 

0 

1 

O 

s 

s 

0 

3 

3 

0 


"Its cost .—Balt cannot be manufactured in this district at less than 12 
annas per rnaund In some part of the Delhi division superior salt can 
be produced for from two to three annas per rnaund ; tho cost of carriage 
and other incidental charges to Oawnporo being nine annas por rnaund. 
In tho Rac Bareli bazars the following are at present tho prevailing 
retail prices of salt per maund :— 






Its. 

a. 

P. 

K la (black) 

• «« 


• <« 

13 

6 

4 

Sumbhar 




8 

14 

3 

Ln'.mun 




8 

0 

0 

Katila 




0 

3 

6 

Null (salamblui) ... 




ft 

O 

0 

Gui&n from 5 to ... 

Ht 


••a 

ft 

11 

fi 


" The fact that tho local product did not fetch on tho spot what its 
manufacture cost, over and above Rs. 3-2-0, and in some coses only 
Its. 3-2-0 per maund, with such prices for I he imported article prevail¬ 
ing in the bazars, shows how mistaken was the idea that occasioned this 
profitless endeavour; but it is to be hoped that this failure, will put an end 
to lamontations about the dtstructum of a flourishing manufacture and 
the serious loss entailed thereby on landed proprietors. 

“ Trade .—Of trade there is not much, of manufactures there are none, 
with the exception of the making of brass and copper'utensils at Bhag- 
wantnagar.* 

Weaving for local consumption is also carried on. A statement is given 
of the amount of the sales at the different bazars and fairs in the district, 
and further on a return of the amounts of salt and saltpetre said to 
hove been manufactured during the native rule. Both these returns, 
however, must be received with caution, as they have been compiled from 
the statements of chaudhris and patw&ris, and not from any systematically 
prepared returns.” 


* Coarse globular glass bottlea used tor holding Conges water are made near Dalmau. 
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Statement showing the number and quantity of article* sold in the llae Bw'di 

district for one year. 



Dan v Bazar. 

(V 

rSl-WBEKnr BAZAUfi 
(«3> 

Fairs. 

(17) 

Total. 



Articles. 


























jA 









Uf 











B 

i 



i 

i 


I 

£ 


B 

6 




0 

Or 

l 



0 

<y 

£ 


0 

©» 

& 


O 

a 

i 




Mdn. 

Rs 

a, 

P 

Md*. 

Bo 

a 

Mils. 

Ha a 

P- 

Mdfl. 

fU. 

A. 

p. 

C! rain 

240,14(1 

(1,18,307 

0 

0 

303,091 

7,55,218 

0 0 

3,600 

8,760 0 0 

551,740 

13.79.886 

0 

0 

Vt'Kutubl'i* „ 

4,081 

M.TJH 

0 

0 

2,851 

H,h03 

0 0 

375 

1120 r 

0 

M.S13 

17,840 

0 

0 

8|MOt H ... 

4.1*17 

07 OMO 

0 

0 

2,887 

47,209 

0 0 

48 

708 0 0 

7,133 

1.16,117 

0 

0 

Hwoot,mould 

4.937 

38,335 

0 

0 

3,7 JO 

31,181 

0 0 

2J9 

2,490 0 0 

6,823 

55,253 

0 

0 


Pll'CCH. 




I’ieoi'H 



I’l< ces. 



Plow 3. 




Country clotli 

ZH.lOfi 

4H. '27 

0 

0 

UM7-> 

2 08,531 

0 0 

850 

801 ( 

0 

173 >33 

2.51.651 

0 

0 

Km wan cloth 

10,1 1(10 

till,,100 

0 

(1 

11,00-’ 

2,0 l,i ll 8 

0 0 

lor. 

2,180 o 0 

60,173 

9,oS,838 

0 

0 

HnU 

6,«M 

2M.170 

0 

0 

0,121 

32,%3 

0 0 

ll 

111! 0 0 

12.127 

60.1(4.3 

0 

0 

Ohl 

a,»Ko 

47,0'12 

l> 

0 

M3 

12,272 

0 o 

20 4tH> 

0 

5,014 

60,304 

0 

0 

Oil 

3, MO 

»>,«)., 

0 

0 

«I0 

(i 103 

0 0 

15 

565 o 0 

2,” 12 

27,1.32 

0 

0 

Bl'IIMI ve»8Cl* 


3, 14,200 

0 

0 

185 

I7.M)» 

0 0 

20 

HID 0 <1 

4,301 

2,5*,SH5 

0 

0 

Cotton 

iB,,no 

2,73,MUl 

M 

0 

21,301 

3,11,780 

0 0 

1*4 



30,690 

0,28.0 n 

0 

0 

Oxen ... 

... 

t 




36,100 

0 i) 

• *» 

2 0()0 

0 

. 

17,ltd 

0 

0 

Pedlar*' warns 

__ 

11,130 

0 

0 

... 

4,207 

0 II 

»*• 

2.692 0 01 ... 

20 918 

0 

0 

Mle and woolen 

... 

■ 



•• 

• • 



l,t>00 o 0 

• 

1,000 

0 

0 

Fireworks 






.. 


• *• 

2(K) 0 0 

, 

200 

0 

f) 

Kurtlion warn „ 





„ 

, 


... 

50 l 

0 


60 

0 

0 

Loutliern article* .. 


•«« 



* 

728 

0 o 


... 



728 

l> 

It 

Grand Total ... 


11,83,807 

n 

0 

It) 

17.07,076 12 II 

Wl 

23,725 2 0 

... 

32,13 009 11 

0 


State 1 ) and showing the quantity of salt and saltpetre said to have been 
produced in the llae, llardi district during the native rule as relates 
to the old district. 


Par gau a. 

: 

Quantity 
ot salt 

Value of 
salt. 

Quantity 
of salt¬ 
petre. 

Value of 
saltpetre 

■ 

Remarks. 

Daundia Khera 

*«• 

Mels 

Rs 

• 44 

Mds. 

81,239 

Rs 

42.478 


GMlampur 


6,118 


14,704 

! 19,408 


Bliagwantnagar 

M4 

4,841 

13,069 

26,141 


Bihdr ... 

... 

48,849 

18,618 

1,633 

3,268 


Fatthan 


49,042 

39,023 

8,901 

9.80.3 


Patna ... 


12,276 

9,682 

3,268 

6,635 


Magr&yar ... 

44l 



6,638 

13,070 


Khfron .« 

fe«» 

86,648 


60,648 

1,01,296 


Suren i ... 

M) 

97,88.3 

77,487 

• a* 

Ml 


Dalinau ... 

• • 

16,673 

13,260 

634 

1,268 


Bareli 

• •• 

6,354 

1,635 

1,331 

f 68 


Haidargarh 




800 

•96 


Kamhi&afin 

IM 

826 

171 

1,066 

613 


Uardoi 

... 

880 

160 

300 

176 


Total 

lit 

3,61,3d 

2,62,433 

1,18,762 

2,26,381 

1 r 1 
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The value of export i ,m<l imports m the year 1 sT’.'J m district Rao 
lhvreli la exhibited ay follows 


Export* 


Article. 


Qunntil v. 


flnr 

Tobacco prepared ... 

Do. in leaf 
Wheat ... 

Edible grains ... 

Opium ... 

Dil-needs ••• 

Horned cattle 
Hides 
UI.S 

Metals and hardware, 
Native miscellaneous 
goods. 


I7.G1U I 
2 044 
561,820 
1 ’ ,384 
25,915 
119 435 
2,876 
3,265 


Total 


—v 



Imp>» t* 


Value. 

I 

l 

A nidi 

(Juaiittly | 

Value, 

i 

i 

62,922 | 

Cotton cleaned 

22,871 

Its. 

3,34,962 

9 89(1 . 

Edible grains 

2,953 

7,861 

<54,534 j 

Salt 

1,1 (> 1,520 

60 967 

42,840 

Ilmntd cattle 

C,V«2 

39,810 

49,283 ! 
1 ,VI',000 
9,004 
23 266 
9,745 
7,'90 
6,6(19 

Countij silk in 
i pieces 

>• • 

20,425 

24,074 




4,66,171 

Tolal 


6,02,633 


Detail of Jiotuln. 



From 


'In 


Metalled or 
unuictallcd 


£ 

£ 


P ** 
- Cl 

jc C 
* 

c rs 
<v> 

-3 


\ 





1 

i 

Miles 

) 

Rae Bareli via Dnliunn 

1 

Fatohpur 


i 

,M i 

M«till It d ... 

17 


Dttto 

... 

Uono .. 


• 1* 

Untnntulled 

33 


Ditto ... 


Allahabad 


• 4 

Ditto ... 

H 


Ditto 


Partftbgarh 

»« » 


Ditto ... 

10 

6 

Ditto 

.i. 

Sultanpur 

. , 

... 

Ditto ... 

8 


Ditto 

•»* 

Fyzabad 

II* 


Ditto ... 

12 


Ditto ... 

Ml 

Luck now 

« • 


Ditto ... 

24 


Ditto 


llaidargarh 


• •• 

Ditto ... 

28 


Ditto via Lolganj 

■ »• 

Kalcpur 

• •• 

* 4 

Ditto .. 

28 

10 

Laiganj rid Bacbbruwun 


linidargarh 


*** 

Ditlo ... 

40 


Dalman 


Bihar ... 

til 

... 

Ditto ... 

18 


Digbijaiganj vid Banhhriwio 

• 4 • 

i'urwa 

*4* 

,, 

Ditto ... 

18 


Bfbfcr ... ,„ 

II* 

Purwa 

• IS 

III 

Ditto ... 

6 


Ditto ut in 


Baks&r 


• SI 

Ditto ... 

12 

IS 

Chandatikur ... 


1)314^ ••• 

• 44 

» ♦ 

Ditto ... 

36 


Ditto 


balon ... 

*4 • 

a ,< 

Ditto ... 

10 

17 

Lucknow rid Ilajdargarb 

4*4 

Sultanpur 

** 

• ■ 

Ditto .. 

13 







Total miles. 

812 


2‘3 
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Tiit following is an extract from the official route-book :— 

Roads. 

A.— Hoad front Fatehpur on East Indian Railway, to Fyzahad. —The part 
of this road lying within the Hae Bareli district is from Raipur on 
left bank of the Ganges to Haidargarh, district Bara Bauki, by Lal- 
ganj ii nd Baehhriiwan—all in Rae Baroli district. This part of the 
pnncipal road above named is 45 miles in length, and the stages 
are Lalganj, 12 miles from Rdlpui, Gurbakhshganj 10 miles further, 
and Uachhidwan J4 miles. The rivers are Matra and Sai, both 
unbiulged There aie four nalas on this road. 

B — JJarhdmpar station, East Indian Hallway, to Fyzahad , —The part of 
this lood lying within tin* Rae Batch district is from IShiuba-sta Gh&t, 
left bank of the Gauges to Haidaigarh, district Bara Bauki, by Salon, 
dais, and Jnhnuim—all in Rae Bareli district. Total length of this 
part of the road is of) miles. Tin* stages are Mustafabad m Par- 
tahgarh, 3 miles limn Naubaata Ghat. I’mrawan 0 miles further, 
Salon 10 miles, Biebhwdn 0 miles, Jins 11 miles, Mohanganj 9 
miles, and lnliauna 11 miles The Sai is the only nvei, and it is 
unbrulged There are five nfilas. 

C '. -From Dusufi, Rae Bareli, and Mohanyanj road to Bachhidwan by 
Digbijaiganj, district Rae Bareli —This road is 21 miles long, and 
the stages are Digbijaiganj, 9 miles from Dusiiti, and Bachhrawdn 
12 miles hulhei ; rivers theie me none, and ndla only one. 

1) —From Allahabad to Caiunpore, North-Western Provinces, by Lalganj, 
Halon, and BiUdr —This road passes fin 48 miles throughout this 
district, and the stages are Jagatpur, 12 miles liom Allahabad, 
Diliiwai l.’l miles fuithei, Lalganj b miles, and Bihar in Partab- 
gaih 15 miles There is no river, but one nala. 

E— From Fatehpur, East Indian Railway, to Fyzahad by Dahnau, Rae 
Bareli, and Haidargarh , dtstrict Bara Banki —This road passes for 
50 miles throughout tins district, the stages are Katgarh 9 miles 
from Dalmau, Rae Bareli 0 miles further, and Digbijaiganj. The 
mere are the Ganges, the Sm, and Naiyn,—all of which except the 
fust me bridged Communication is mude over the first by a ferry. 

F —From Allahabad to Lucknow by tialon and Rae Bareli. —This road 
passes for 52 miles throughout this district; the stages are Salon, 13 
miles from last stage in Partubgarh district, Newada, Karauli 10 
miles further, Rae Bareli 9 miles, Harchandpur 10 miles, and 
Bachhrawdn 10 miles. The Sai is the only river, and it is bridged. 
There are six milas on this road. 

G— Fiom Fatehpur , East Indian Railway, to Fyzahad by Lalganj, Rae 
Bareli, and Mohanganj. —This road passes for 38 miles throughout 
tins district and the following are the stages—Itaura 10 miles from 
Lalganj, Rae Bareli 9 miles further, Dusuti 10 miles, and Mohan,- 
ganj 9 'miles. The Sai is the only river, and it is bridged. TheTte 
is only one udla. f 
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H .—From Rae Bareli to SulUmpur .—This passes for 20 miles throughout 
this district, ami the stages are Fursatganj 11 miles, and Jftis 9 
miles. 

K. —From Allahabad to Rae Bareli by Maivibpur, Munta/abad, and Jagat- 

pur —Tins road passes for 34 miles throughout this district. 
The stages are Jagatpur, 11 miles from Mustafa had, last stage in 
Partabgarh district, ami Rae Bareli 11 miles Author The river 
is the 8ai here (bridged ) 

L. —From liar Bareli to dawn pore by 0a.rbakhslujanj and Bihar .—This 

road passes for 30 miles throughout this district, ami the stage is 
only Gurbakhshganj, 15 miles liom Rae Bareli. 

Local measures ,—There is nothing worthy of note about these. The 
local paseri of tivo for two sers is current iu this district. In Dalmau 
a local her laiger than the imperial sor has been current for generations. 
This consists of sixteen gaud os, each gamin being lour Maddti Sabi pice; 
each of these weighs 270 grams, and the weight of the sor will be conse¬ 
quently 17,280 grains, the Government ser being 14,400 grains. Wince 
annexation, however, the bam.ins in some places have reduced the weight of 
the ser to fourteen gandas; this will come to 15.120 grams, or exactly one 
British Indian ser and four tolas. The Bh&hjah&ujmr bjghu of 4,025 
square yards is everywhere used, but local bighas bearing no proportion to 
it, supposed to be based on the same unit of measurement, are also used 
collaterally. The measures of length and capacity are common to Oudh 



Digbijaigam Rae 3abkli Lalgaj?j. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PEOPLE. 

Thf people, their castes—Table of area and population—Religion—Fain—Urban 
1 ». pulation—Condition of the people—Tenures—List uf taluqdars—Table exhibiting tribal 
lii'.uibultuu of property -Extracts from the settlement report regarding proprietary 
possessions. 

The people • their castes .—Rae Bareli is essentially a ?Ural and a Hindu 
district The population is mainly agricultural; there are hardly any 
manufactures except a little glass at Dalmau, coarse cloth at Jais, and 
such matters. The culture of the earth is the main stay of the people. 

The Brahmans are the most numerous caste , they number 128,575. 
Then come the Ahfrs 115,534, the Chamars 81,853, the Chhattris 73,320. 
Compared to the average of Oudh districts the proportion of high caste 
is larger than usual. Nor is this unaccountable. Rae Bareli has been for 
centimes the seat of a Hindu authority, but little controlled by the 
Musalman Loid Paramount The peculiarities of its land tenure thence 
arising will he afterwaids consul oicd, hole it may only be remarked that 
ChhatUis and Brahmans natuiallv ciowdod to a country practically 
governed by their eo-ieligionists. 

Tin* following table shows the population and aioci of the district in 
detail — 


District Dae Bareli, Area and Population. 


1’arg.ina. 


o 

3 

N 

r A 

a r 

Area in 
\ifltat r 
Hi i-trih 
statute 
mile a. 


J'o/iu/attou 



No. of persons to 
each square mile. 



B z* 

-C 

tn 

AW C 

6 

Ci 

X 

Total. 

c3 

U 

w ^ 

3 41 
o 

a 

Z 

T? 

a 

M 

• ® 
s ° 

« 4S 

-C 3 

3 a 

a a 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Dnlmnu 

• « 

isfly 

253 

121 

138,757 

6,331 

72,135 

72,958 

145,088 

578 

Sat cu i 


l(>9 

114 

0 

04,021 

1,208 

32,027 

33,202 

65,299 

572 

Rhlron 

• • • 

i an 

102 

50 

66,3Cfi 

1,918 

29,091 

29,198 

58,284 

571 

TvUal 


684 

i(.i* 

2 .IS 

259,144 

9,457 

133,853 

135,348 

868,601 

"572 

Ran Bartli 

**♦ 

363 

371 

SOI 

199,561 

12,969 

106,117 

106,4 It 

212,633 

574 

Total 

* • ■ 

at»3 

371 


199,561 


106,117 

106,416 

212,583 

tis 

lutmunn 

*** 

77 

100 

44 

48,841 

| 

8,678 ! 28,882 

29,237 

67,519 

575 

R&chhr&wdn 


r>8 

94 

49 

48,090 

2,777 



50,867 

541 

Kuiuhrnvvdn 


58 


32 

38,474 

859 

19,993 

19,340 

39,338 

562 

Ilurdm 

!»• 

23 

24 

II 

14.908 

743 

7,808 

7,898 

15,706 

654 

Simrauta 

MohanpRii) 

»*« 

73 

97 

44 

56,841 

1,930 

29,511 

89,260 

58.771 

606 


75 

SO 

311 

42 950 

4,331 

88,475 

83,806 

47,981 

591 

Total 

*4 • 

3b4 

465 

219 

250,159 

19,318 

134,576 

184,901 
- . —& _ 

269,477 

579 
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Area and Population (concluded). 



I* 


s 

drta ta 
square 
British 










1 


Population, 


al 




statute 






if 


Pargamt 


1 0? 

a.s- 

O g 

. o 
© ~ 
A 

mites. 






Tshsil. 



Total. 

i 

k 

*3^ 

o 

9 

i! 

ii 

Males 

i 

1 

4> 

Ph 

i 

& 

"S-g 

o • 
« 

f 

s ( 

Salon 

•a 

I *87 


1 


10,913 

flu 290 

60,390 

iii 

583 

a | 

Parah&dopur 

M 




30,851 

3,186 

16,623 

16,412 


613 

<2 l 

liokhft Jais 

• • 

110 

154 

I 

70,582 

13,861 

42,289 

42,204 

84,443 

548 


Total 


457 

484 

SOB 

9'1,063 

28,962 

119,084 

118,94) 

238,025 

048 


Grand Total 

• • | 

I76H 

1739 

86 T 

919,930 

68,706 

493,030 

495,606 

1 

988,036 

548 


Europeans 

* *• 




Ml 


24 

23 

47 



Eurasians 


.. 

«• 

• •• 

• II 

Ml 

20 

16 

86 



1 iisonus and 











employ ei a 

in 











jail 

•** 

M* 

• *» 


i*l 

• 00 

246 

44 

2b0 





*«« 

»* 

4*4 

Ml 

1 ~ 1 

403,320 

! 

495,688 

989,008 

i 



Notb- —This is taken from the censiu report and differs but slightly from later calcu* 
latioas which make the total population 968,710, uml the total area i,,47 square miloa. 

The Hindu religion has no special developments in Rae Baieli. The 
prinicipal shrines of the old district were in the Bihar tab si I transferred 
to Unao, at. Baksar, Patau, Biliiir. A table is given showing the principal 
festivals and fails—all of which have a religious origin, The number 
attending them are very much understated, as far more than ten per 
cent, of the population appear at these festivals which occur somowhero 
within a day b journey of every one sometime during the year. 


Detail of Pairs. 


Name of place. 

Number of 
persons by 
whom at¬ 
tended. 

Amount sold 

Name of month 
in which held. 

Remarks, 

Sudunuinpur (Knkoran) 

40,000 

7,117 

0 

0 

July 

Ml 

7 

Bareli (Mnharram) 

10,000 

550 

0 

0 

Muharram 

96* 

6 

Ditto (Dasalira) 

10,000 

240 

0 

0 

October 

Ml 

4 

Dalman (Darg&h MakhdfimJ 

300 

36 

4 

0 

May 

• a* 

1 3 

Ditto (Dasahra Jethl 

6,000 

240 

0 

0 

Ditto 

••a 

4 

Ditto (Ditto Kufir) 

5,000 

180 

0 

0 

October 

Ml 

6 

Ditto (Muharram) 

6,000 

226 

0 

0 

Muharram 


6 

Ditto (K&rtkt) 

6,000 

8,296 

10 

0 

November 


3 

Thuleudi (buhbat Sayad Silkr) 

3 ’UOO 

265 

0 

0 

May 

Ml 

1 night. 

Bhftargion (Anandi Debi) ... 

5,000 

20 

0 

0 

Ditto 

*•4 

3 hours. 

Hard&spur Satnftdh Chhodi 

2,000 

10 

0 

0 

March 

• a* 

3 „ 

Dal). 








12 fairs, Total 
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The only interesting one is that of Kiikori or Kakoran at Sud&mdu- 
pur in the Dalmau* pargana. Kakor was it is alleged the brother of 
1)61, the Bhar king of Dalmau, who incurred the wrath of the Sharqi 
sovereign of Jaunpur by demanding the daughter of a Musalman in 
marriage. It is worthy of inquiry whether this festival is a mere 
instance of hero worship, or whether Kakor represents some aboriginal 
divinity. According to the table this Bhar prince is the only eponymous 
personage whose celebration attract any crowds. A clan called Bharotia, 
said to be a sept, of the Ahi'r, continues to pour oblations of milk on the 
tombs of the Bhar chiefs, B 'il and Pal, at Bareli and Dalmau, and the 
women of the clan in mourning for these ancient chiefs still refuse to 
wear the common lac bracelets which are the usual ornaments of the sex. 

Urban population .—The Urban population is very small; there are only 
four towns, with a population of above 5,000. 

s’ooa } adjoining each other, 19,094. 

5.654 
5,100 

11,689 

34,627 

A tbwn called Kunsa entered in the census tables as having a population 
of 5,864 is merely a collection of separate villages thrown together in the 
Government revenue records The urban population is therefore 3 5 per 
cent. Besides the above there are 58 large villages, with a population of 
from 2,000 to 5,000 

The following is from the settlement report:— 

Condition of the people —The low caste cultivators are very poorly off. 
They 1 ive almost, entirely on the inferioi grains of the kharif crop, the more 
valuable rabi going to pay the mahajan, for nearly the whole of this class 
come under advances to the village mahajan both for their food and their 
seed, and make over the crop to lum. They enjoy only a bare subsistence, 
for the usual lute of interest demanded is 50 per cent at the harvest. 
Last year, 1870. grain being exceptionally high at the time of rabi sowing 
as the year before had been one of short crop, the mah&jans refused to 
advance seed on the usual terms, and they were arranged on the basis 
that the cultivator was to pay back at the harvest one and a half times as 
much grain as the then market price of the seed furnished would buy 
when the harvest was reaped. 

With all this these people are as improvident as their betters, and when 
a plentiful harvest puts something in their pockets, they spend it at once 
in a marriage or something of the kind. 

Since 1871 in the spring of which year the hail caused so much damage, 
the seasons have been most indifferent for the small cultivator,who is now 
more or loss reduced to poverty. This year’s spring crops, however, have 
somewhat strengthened his position, and owing to the good prices realized 
at the harvest time have improved his condition. To the above cause 
must also be added a fair mahua crop and an abundant mango crop. 


Rae Rareh 
Jkhtiyirpur 
Dalmau 
Salon 

Ju.it 


* Sec article Dalma u 
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Besides bad seasons the cultivator has for the past five years suffered 
much from cattle disease, which annually visits some part or other of the 
district Cattle disease is just now raging in the villages on the Sai. No 
precautions are taken against the disease; about a third of the cattle 
attacked escaped. In 1874, land which had been fallow for two or three 
years has been again brought under cultivation. Sugarcane and garden 
crops are on the increase, but wheat does not seem to be ousting barley or 
peas; jarhan dh&n is more extensively grown of late years. Poppy and 
jethwa saw&n are much more extensively cultivated, and the custom is 
spreading of transplanting the makra or mindwa crop instead of sowing 
it. This custom ensures a more plentiful and a much earlier crop, but it 
is dependent on well irrigation till the rains commence. 

The rate of interest in the district is nominally 24 percent, per annum, 
but the poorer cultivators pay considerably more. Mortgages of groves, 
sir lands, and of shares in puttidari villages are very common, but sales 
are not so. Interest T think had a tendency to fall some years ago, but 
the hard times have caused it to rise again. 

I regret to be obliged to state that nearly every asdmi, who within the 
last six years has constructed a pakka well in my neighbourhood, has been 
ruined or next to ruined. 

With reference to weaving, I am informed that the weaving of finer 
cloths, which were formerly in great demand, has almost entnely stopped, 
but the coarser clotlis are still manufactured as generally as formerly, not ’ 
only for the local markets but also for expoits This industry, bowevor, 
is I think, doomed, especially now that English cloths are becoming so 
common and so cheap, and are being so generally used at the dye 
factories. 

Within the last four or five years the price of plough-bullocks has risen 
about 75 per cent., there is however no scarcity of bullocks, for the cattle 
bazars continue well supplied, but owing to the high puces, the mahdjans 
ruinous interest, and the frequent recurrence of the cattle disease, cultiva¬ 
tors possess very inferior draught animals, which, with hard work and 
insufficient fodder, are not likely to improve in their hands. 

Tenures .—It is impossible to do more than to indicate the features of 
property in this district, for the settlement and census report, which are 
the main sources of information, concerned themselves solely with the old 
district which differs entirely from the new one. Of the 1,350 square 
miles in the old district 122 have been taken away, and 711 square miles 
of new territory have been added. Still the main features of the tenures 
have not been much altered, the district remains taluqdari, although the 
Kanhpuria clam owns a much larger portion of the new than of the old 
territory. There are altogether about 1,198 villages covering 1,279 square 
miles, the property of 100 large owners, and 637 villages covering 460 
square miles, the property of about 11,000 small proprietors, mostly Rai s 
and Kanhpurias. 

The proprietary rights in the district of Rae Bareli are very interesting 
from a historical as well as economical point of view. Out of 1,735 
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villages iu the present district, no less than 1,719 aie owned by 
TUokchandi Bain, viz., those of the Bais clan who are descended from the 
groat chief Tiluk Chand, who died shortly before,B&bar ascended the throne 
of Delhi. As an historical and social fact it is strange to a degree. The 
immobility and stability of the Hindu system is remantably proved by the 
fact that for hundreds of years this Bais and other Chhattri clans who 
number 75,000 in Uae Bareli, men of the sword, too, have contentedly 
submitted to bo ruled by about forty chiefs whoso position was in itself 
a usurpation upon the tin one, and against whom at any time the masses 
would have been ai led to rebel by royal officers. The position of these 
chiefs was so assured that they have throughout treated their brethren with 
contumely, refusing to eat with them, because they could not boast of an 
ancestor who had once exercised regal or semi-regal authority. 

The great proprietary clans now are the Bais in the west holding par* 
gauas Dalraau, Rne Bareli, Salem, Khiron, Hardoi and others, and the 
Kanhpuria to the east who hold Salon, Rokha Jais, Parsliadepur, Mohan* 
gnu), Si in raula. 

Further, the pi opnetors are mostly taluqdars 1,198 villages belong to 
taluqdars and 5H7 to smallei proprietors Among the latter there is an 
extreme subdivision ; gieat numbers of them, even two-thirds of the entire 
number possess on the uvetage only ten acres of land each. On the other 
hand, eleven men have among them 3">0.000 acies, and 810,000 acres, or 
two-thirds of the district, are held in G2 great estates owned by 100 chiefs. 
A list, of the great estates is given. The circumstances which have led 
to this absorption of land by one class, and to its distribution in minute 
portions among others, have been detailed elsewhere. 

List of Tttluqdars in district Roc Bareli paying more than Rs. 5,000 

rerev ae. 


Name of Taluqdar. 

Name of estate 

V 

, bo 

£ 

> 

«•* 

o 

o 

-D 

£ 

9 

k : 

Area in acres. 

o 

9 

c 

o 

> 

u 

c 

a 

§m 

Of 

fr* 

& 

Remarks 



! 

! A. 

Rs. 1 


Raja Shiupil Singh 

Mnraruiau 

104 

1 40,87 T 

44,354 


Raja 8urpal Singh 

Tiloi ... 

72 

65,086 

65,207 J 


liana Shankar Bukhsh ... 

Tholri 

iso; 

; 92.960 

1,13,426 


Hiija llishuuth Singh 

Knthgar . 

11 

6,042 

7,156 


Raja Jagniohan Singh ... 

Uainiughpnr .. 

S3| 

17 638 

19,269 


ltija Katup&l Singh 

Ron Stdhauli... 

24 

27,703 

28.154 


Raja Jagniohan Singh, Kanh- 

Chandtipur ... 

29 

31,769 

33, . 58 


puria. 






Thakurain Sbiupfil Kunwar 

Simri 

24 


23,619 


widow of J a g A n Nath 



j 16,202 



Bakhsh. 






Tlukmiin Dariio Kuuwnr ... 

Samarpha 

44 

28,787 

37,962 


Chamlarpal Singh 

Korhar SatS- 

31 

24,195 

28.412 



wan 




' 
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Lut of TahUjih'j^ ,i'vJbohi<liH} ’ 


Name of Taluqdar 

Name of e.isle. 

[ 

5*1' 

j» 

75 

> 

-3 

1* 

i» 

1 

7. 

1 

m 

V 

kl 

</ 

<2 

<—> 

ce 

u 

u 

< 

i 

1 

9 

2 * 
t a 

c *+ 

O 

He mai ka 




A. 

Us 

; 

Thaknriin Aehal Kunwsr ... 

ItHUTft K’lBltll 

ii 

30,16S 

31,168 


Shankar Bakhah 

PAItu 

S 

*•,004 

10,166 


BishnAth Bakhah 

IhisrittU „ 

21 

'-y,4ir, 

6,044 


Baba Sarabjit Singh 

Balkan 

31 

18.779 

20,560 


BishnAth Singh, and Ajudhia 
FJakhsh. 

Nar In d r p u r 
Chiulmr 

16 

17,387 

18,830 


SardAr Singh 

Hamirpui Jvuhi 

34 

16,883 

2) ,116 

Owing to his duith 
the title ha- boon 
ti ansi erred to hia 
i widow Ode Nath. 

BhagwAn Bakhah 

Udrchra 

I 1 

8,386 

'1,960 


Balbliaddar Singh 

Bhnniuli ... 

22 

! 2,321 

17,017 

1 

.Tagmohan Singh ... 

Kiratpur Chiu- 
hArahffjiDco- 
gauo. 

12 

4,637 

6,6.11 

1 

1 

Anend ffanwar, widow of 3am- 
bhar Singh 

Ui Ah 

0 

6,000 

6,419 


Sukh Manga) Singh ... 

Shahtnau 

28 

27.715 

20,800 


Shiuratau Singh ... 

Pmhauna 

7 

7,021 
10,6 It) 

4,460 

Slip having died, the 
proprietorship 1ms 
been triuisfVned to 
linn Madho Bakuh. 

TbakurAin Qadam Kunwar ... 

Nfiruddinput 

21 

12,103 

Mahipsi Singh ... 

Bora 

** 

8,648 

4.707 

This taluqdar pnyn 
It ‘in 1 han Us 6,000, 
but un In- bolds a 

Jlmlr PartAb Singh 

Siwan 

If. 

16,9ft'! 

15,117 

niuud bn. .mote has 

JMir Fakhr-uI-Haaan 

Binliaura 

in 

5,2(19 

6,499 

b( en recorded. 

Zulflq&r Khan and Karam Ali 
.Khan MahAbat Khan and 

Bahrintau 

• 

17 

9.385 

7,271 


Asad AH. 






Abdul Hakim Khan and Mu* 

Amiwan 

23 

12,694 

13,768 


ham mad ZamAn Khan. 




Batch BahAdur Khan 

Bahwn 

11 

8,9)3 

8,336 


SubhAn Ahmad 

Amahad 

19 

6,148 

7,'UO 


BAja Dakhina Niranjan Mu 

Shankarpur ... 

16 

6,310 

7,522 


karji. 





Umnusid RAe, son of Gauri 
Shankar. 

Hard&spur .., 

9 

6,742! 

9,372 

This taluqdar having 
died, the proprietary 
title has been tram* 
ferred to his widow 

Prince Shahdeo Singh 

Badri Ganesh- 

IS 

8,448 

9,226 

Jograj Kuuwar. 

Captain GulAb Singh, SardAr 

pur. 

Bela Uhclu ... 

32 

24,651 

23,474 


Autar Singh, SardAr Karlin 
Singh. 





Major A. P. Orr 

Lodhwari 

IS 

17,102 

20,163 



27 
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Statement showing the number of mamas field by different castes with the 

area and Government demand. 


Caste. 

j 

NO. Of D1UUZA& 

Area in acres 

Government 

jama 

C*li ho.4t rl <«• m« 


194 

116,356 

1,41,491 

Musalunin ... 


147 

87,* 12 

99,855 

15rail mail ... 


65 

34,590 

38,764 

Kftyaih 


86 

31,278 

36,527 

liiiat ... 


2 

645 

781 

(tjJch •»* im 


4 

1,447 

1,847 

llfoiWar ... 

(t« 

2 

8,314 

2.C78 

Kurtm 


a 

11,780 

15,106 

Marat) ... ... 



1,606 

2,224 

Kahvfir 


3 

3,179 

3.V6 

Kaliar 

• •• 

• •• 

881 

308 

Ahfr ... ... 

• • • 

1 

600 

812 

Pasi 

• •» 

l 

225 

290 

Hindu Faqirs 


9 

2,312 

3,144 

Government 

Ml 

9 

4,613 

4,182 

Total «m 

» •» 

... 

587 

298,006 j 

_ 

3,50,401 


Tins dots not mcli’dt thr tuluqduri villages. 

The ensuing remarks and tables are borrowed fiom the settlement 
report of the old distnet, ami are not eoireet to the letter li applied to 
the present district, ioi which it has not been possible to prepare 
returns. 

Number of proprietors in the district .—A consideration of the statis¬ 
tics given below, shows that in eight paiganas ot this distnet there are 
1,152* piopiietorsof 5,281 acics of land, of winch 3,27u only are cultivated, 
and 2.t>4(> are irrigated. They pay as revenue on this land Its 8,289 which 
gives per acre,— 

Ks a p. 

Total area ... -. ••• J ft Jj 

Cultivated ... ... a 8 7 

Irrigated ••• * - 3 2 2 

The statistics of the seven parganas made over to Unao could not be 
compiled in time for this report, but it is believed that in them the num¬ 
ber of propiit’tors of very small estates is very large indeed. The above 
number ot 1.152 are men who hold engagements direct, from the State, and 
it does not include under-proprietorsf of any shade or denomination. On 
the other hand, sixteen persons own between them 311,000 acres, one 
owns over 40,000 and another is proprietor of over 92,000 acres. In the 


'* These have shareholders also. 
tOf whom thfere are 3,833* 
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latter estate nearly 47,000 acres are cultivated and 33,000 irrigated 
whilst the Government demand is Rs. 1,18,727, giving per acle¬ 


fts. a. p. 

On lota! area 
„ ctilth at ton 
„ irrigated area 


* *4 

♦ •a 


it< 

IM 
* •• 


ass 
3 a s 


Statement nhov'hi'j th* numhev of proprietor# and the area of their 

ill the parifunits B/ireti, Datin'iv, Khiroii. Sanal, Hauhtrgtwh, 
Kuinlt tuia'dn, Jiacithruo'dit, Oiid Hord'd. 


Proprietor* 
of leas 
tlwn 

Number 

of pro- 
Unetnr*. 

Area. 

Revenue, 

Kate per 
aero mi 
total aiea> 

Acres. 



H 

a. 

p 

Ua. 

a. 

P■ 

10 

J,152 

5,281 

8,289 

4 

0 

1 

9 

2 

20 

404 

6,B59 

10,250 

2 

0 

1 

7 

11 

30 

217 

6.441 

8,747 

12 

0 

1 

5 

9 

40 

153 

5,275 

7,351 

15 

(* 

i 

r, 

4 

50 

101 

4 554 

6 167 

II 

0 

1 

5 

8 

60 

103 

5,691 

7,€ft9 

6 

0 

1 

6 

' 7 

70 

63 

3,447 

4 641 

12 

0 

1 

5 

7 

SO 

65 

4.140 

5,583 

11 

0 

1 

5 

7 

90 

99 

2,44 s 

3 0'l7 

5 

0 

1 

3 

10 

100 

39 

3,).97 

4.629 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

200 

168 

22 659 

27,623 

9 

0 

1 

3 

7 

300 

62 

14,9)5 

18,874 

9 

0 


1 

3 

mm 

28 

9,597 

12,038 

6 

0 

1 

4 

1 

wBBm 

16 

6,155 

9,429 

1 

0 


3 

6 


11 

0,253 

8,312 

l 

0 

1 

5 

0 

7oo 

9 

5,784 

6,895 

13 

0 

1 

,7 

1 

800 

13 

9,781 

12,906 

8 

0 

1 

6 

1 

900 

7 

6 0 '6 

8,796 

0 

0 

1 

7 

4 


4 

3,912 

6 ,3 In 

0 

0 

1 

a 

9 

2,000 

21 

27,908 

83,989 

10 

0 

1 

3 

5 


8 

20,913 

26 ,183 

10 

0 

1 

4 

3 


4 

13,236 

13,829 

8 

0 


0 

0 

5,000 

2 

8,985 

13,181 

0 

0 

1 

7 

5 


4 

21,348 

29 835 

8 

0 

1 

6 

4 


3 

19,222 

26,424 

12 

0 

1 

6 

0 

8,000 







... 



3 

24,898 

30.883 

12 

0 

l 

3 

6 


1 

9,385 

6,150 

0 

0 

0 

10 

6 

20,000 

10 

(54.402 

l,99 2<>o 

0 

0 

1 

4 

8 

30,000 

0 

166,432 

1,93,456 

0 

0 

1 

3 

9 


•4* 






»4 • 



I 

40,437 

52,025 

0 

0 

1 

4 

7 

80,000 


HO 








!•« 






..4 


80,001 


9*1 

•H 




«•« 


90,000 

Ml 

Ml 

«*• 




• •• 


■ 

1 

99,160 

1,18,726 14 

0 

1 

4 

7 






Remarks. 


Total 


2 787 


724,192 


9 , 19 , 94 * 14 0 


1 4 4 












m raj?; 
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The following is a .statement of proprietors showing their possessions 
:ue< tiding to castes •— 


faitc of propnHui 

‘■J, 

nr' 

1 *■ 

c 

b * 

% "J 

r rL< 

» ■** 

51 

Va 

r ~ 

i 

i 

A rca 

! 

Revenue 


Remarks 





Rs 

a. 

1 

»; 

Bids, Titohchanrli 

• « ♦ 

770*' 4,48,038 

5,71,118 

1 

0 1 

Amelliia 


118 

78,594 

1,09,018 

0 

0 ! 

Kanhpiii in 

,, 

11 

7.230 | 

9,586 

9 

4 

Hralinmn 

... 

109 

68,163 | 

36,880 

4 

0 1 

Mus.d man 

... 

J6„» 

79,482 , 

92,841 

0 

0 i 

llcuKiili 

• it 

1(5 

r> .vo ; 

8,211 

0 

0 j 

Kiiwith 


no 

28.053 1 

36,029 

4 

0 1 

Jamvtir 

• ■ 

37 

21.510 

52,4 1» 

7 

0 1 

Khatl ri 

— 

S2t 

24,347 ! 

31,544 

0 

0 1 

Sikli 


4si 

VI 294 

39,380 

12 

0 

Xinropenn 

... 

no 

25,681 

31,264 

0 

«, 

O.m ot ninrnt propet fy.„ 

6 

3.427 

2,602 

0 

o : 

Pnnuftr 

• * • 


2,200 

2,904 

0 

0 } 

Iltu^cjfU nnd Dhusnr 


5! 

2,514 1 

2,678 

0 

0 


Atfai wfili 


e 

fi'»9 

725 

0 

0 


fv.lt.ll It .US' 

1 > * 

i 

260 

455 

0 

0 


t'.ljllull in 

„ , 

o 

1,011 

1,801 

t) 

0 


Km lihu iib:t 

H( 

4 

1,377 , 

1,848 

0 

0 


Kiinm 



14,960 j 

20,870 

0 

0 


Kalwai 

• • • 

'i 

3,179 ■ 

3,376 

0 

0 


Teh 

■ • * 


1,072 1 

1,321 

11 

0 


1‘iisi 

• »♦ 

i 

22) 

290 

0 

0 


tit son 

4 4* 

10 

f .041 

7 529 

0 

0 


Aldr 

• » • 

5 

1,63 s 

2,042 

0 

0 


(tnslin in 

• 1 

V 

1,001 - 

1 ,300 

0 

0 


I,oi lb 

,, 

1 

586 | 

834 

0 

0 


Sojnbansi 

«» 

r> 

5.817 1 

7,262 

0 

0 


htiqfr Min.sk Sh.ilu 


i 

156 

283 

0 

0 


H.iglmbnnsi 


,4 

77 ■ 

170 

0 

0 


Jthut 

4 • 

1 

248 ■ 

360 

0 

0 


Murfto 


71 

r./il a | 

5,991 

0 

0 


Total 

... 

| 

8 6 1,3*9 

10,95,606 

0 

0 


— - - - 



1 

- - - ^ 

— 

-- - __ .... 


“ Proportion of < afire did rid held In/ falit/jdars. —Out of the total num- 
Ixu of villages of Uus ilistnei amounting to 1,482, there belong to 
taltnjdars 


“Of these lattci ihere hare been decreed in sub-settlement— 


Kilt ire tillugt s ... ... .. ... ... ... 501 

Portion* of village", . . ... ... ... ... S 

“ And there have been given on a farming tenure 12. vis. •— 

3 at a tfn per font, and loss shaie of Hip gross assets. 

5 at fourteen to twenty per cent, and less share of the gross assets. *■ -. 
t at over twenty pet cent and le^s eh,vrc oi the gioss assets. 
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u The gross assets of the estates of taluqdars have been estimated at 
Rs. 15,71,191, and of the portion decreed away from them as above 
Rs. 1,09,417. 

Of which sum Government takes *«• ift* »i« 55,993 

The taluqdars take ... ... ... ... ... 2fi,477 

The old proprietors take ... ... ... ... ... 97,547 

Total ... 109.417 

' Eleven hundred and forty-four persons are recorded as holding shares 
in these assets, which gives an average of Rs. 24 pei annum for each 
recorded shareholder. In other words, the share of the assumed profits 
of their own villages absorbed by the oh! proprietors holding on a sub- 
settlement tenure and on farming leases is 50 41 per cent, to a share of 
49 59 per cent awarded to taluqdars 

“ \1 together 10,023 claims to subordinate rights, excluding sub-settle¬ 
ment of all kinds in taluuas, have been preferred m this district, of Which 

4,578 related to «'it find nankar. 

831 „ to Munknlp. 

5,619 „ to at) other clanuH. 

•Of these three hundred and t.hnty-one claims to shaukalp, 101 were 
decreed. 

“Shankalp kusliast is a pure mu/tfi tenure given by taluqdars, and 
therefore liable to resumption by them at regular settlement (drams by 
shankalp wort; probably m existence long before the wold taluqdai was 
invented. 

“Original nhanhdp —They were originally grants of land, monoy or 
property of any kind, made to Brahmans of esteemed holiness by pious 
or superstitious persons. A memoirv has to bo gone through which is 
called kushast, from the fact of gras ■■ being placed on tin* grantee’s hand 
during it, and a formula was repeated from which the grant took its 
name of shankalp 

» 

“ Enonnity of returning a nhanhdj) —To resume a grant of shankalp 
is by the Hindu religion, the deadliest, of sins; and is visited by trans¬ 
formation in a future state into a worm in the nethermost Hindu hell, 
the nearest approach to which state of existence is in tins world, the life of 
a maggot in an unclean place whatever that may be like. The natives 
have a story of a raja who in knocking down some mud buildings, to 
clear a site on which to build a place-, was on the point of destroying the 
nest of a bird, which was endeavouring to rear some young ones, and who 
in the agony of her despair, threatened to drop one grain from out of 
some grant of shankalp made by the r&ja into his food, to the end, that 
by eating it he might commit the unpardonable sin It is to be hoped 
that the riija spared the nest, and escaped the punishment. 

“ Of the 5,619 other claims, which include claims to groves, grazing 
lands, jungles, waste, wells, village sites and proprietary dues, 3,466 wero 
admitted and 2,153 were dismissed or withdrawn.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ADMINISTRATION. 

Administration—Tliduas—Police—Crime*—Accidental deaths—Revenue and expenditure— 

education—Post-offices. 


Administration —The administration is in the hands of a deputy 

commissioner, aided by one or more assistant commissioners, three or four 

Native 01 European extia assistant comnnssioxieis, four tahsildars, and 

seven honorary magisti.iteK. The ariangements of the police stations, 

the strength and cost of the police aie given in the following tables, 

—another exhibits the increase of crime and of their duties during the 

last five years, and a thud shows the accidental deaths and suicides. 

The number of both these in 1871 is unusually large, the season was 

one of heavy ram and consequent floods, many people were drowned, 

others crushed by falling walls 
& 

tftatnunit shoir'uif/ tic ]H»i>uhifion of tldvai 


line Tlareli 
Bacilli raw fin 
Mohangniij 
Pigbijaigiinj 
Gurbnkh&tigauj 

Lalgmij 

Mail 

.Jagatpur 

Salon 


Manic of t liana 

Population. 

• a • 

•«* 


a •• 

• a ■ 

107,178 


• «* 

«a« 

■ * ♦ 

a * a 


94,1126 



••• 


Ml 

••a 

11 0,67 4 





«n 


m/m 


im 

III 

• •a 

III 


86,043 


■ •a 

a •• 



• » a 

jro.oii 


• » 

a*a 

Ml 

HI 


89,19 5 


• a* 

••a 

• •• 

III 


9T,51» 


• •• 

••• 

•• 

««• 

• a« 

120,871 





Total 

• •a 

988,636 



Statist tas of the Police for 1873 
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71,798 

4 

79 
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Village watch ... 
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Crime Statistics. 


4 



Cases reported 



Cases convicted. 
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1871 
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Revenue and expenditure .—The revenue of 1872-1873 is shown in the 
following table; it will appear that the land revenue constitutes 89 per 
cent, of the whole, and the landowners pay four-fifths of the income-tax 
besides The income tax is no longer collected. I in 1873 it was assessed 
upon 306 persons and yielded Rs. 15,452 ; of these 168 were landowners, and 
paid 12,517 or above four-fifths. Eleven lawyers paid income-tax and 118 
money-lenders, while nine persons paying Rs. 105 represented the wealth 
acquired by trade and manufactures among nearly a million of people. The 
expenditure does not call for comment; it amounts to Rs. 1,61,038 or 12 per 
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cent of (he revenue, but both sum'! leave out of account large receipts and 
expenditure oh account of police, education, and local works :— 

Revenue, 


1. Recent Settlement Revenue collection ... 

2. Rents of (Jovermnont villages and lands... 

Income-tax .. •• 

4 Tax on spirits ... ... 

5 Tax on opium and drugs ... ... 

0 . Ktamp dnfv 

7. Law and justice ... ... 

Total 

Expenditure. 


Revenue rtfunds and drawbacks 
Miscellaneous reiumls ... 

Land lcvenuc 

Deputy CamtaisHiouer and establishment ... 
Settlement ... ... ... 

Excise to Ahknn ... 


Assessed tuxes ... 
Stamps ... 

Law and justice 

Ecclesiastical ... 
Medical ... 






Service ot process 
Criminal courts 


Total 


1871. 

1872 

Its. 

Rs. 

12,22,622 

12,24,112 

• M 

6,940 

Mt 

18,733 

42,797 

41,879 
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8u,6 (, 6 

,,, 
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• • 1 
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The following tables give lcceipts and charges of the local funds .— 


One per cent, road cess 

Receipts 

• SI 

• M 

• «a 

13,125 

„ ,, School cess 

• •• 

MS 

M* 

13,062 

4 „ District Dak 

III 
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Ml 
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35,400 
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»M 
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Ml 

4,125 

Nazul fund 

Ml 

Ml 

IM 

72 


Total 
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*M 

74,264 

Provincial allotment 
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50,451 


Grand tot^_ 

• * 1 

Ml 

1,24,715 
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